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PREFACE. 



The following elementary work, though primarily intended 
for learners, will, it is believed, be found by the general reader 
of philosophy to contain things which are new, as regards 
works of the kind published in the English language. 

In order to render the Logic more easy and more practical. 
First, the author has omitted the perplexed, undiscussed and in- 
determinate Greek derivatives, which give vagueness or obscu- 
rity to the matter contained in many popular text books on 
Logic; and he has aimed to use in their stead the most plain 
and simple terminology. This perpetual multiplication of in- 
definite and unintelligible technicalities, which are dei'iscd as 
if to embody new forms of thought, helps much to render the 
study of Logic and Philosophy discouraging, and their very 
names repulsive, even to the most ambitious and the most in- 
telligent young minds that attempt to master the established 
elementary principles of these all-important branches of a good 
education. The introduction of a new term into a book on 
Philosophy, does not necessarily imply the actual discovery of 
a new truth. It is a significant fact that, while eccentric 
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tliought and novel phraseology possess a, peculiar charm for 
ill-educated, rambliiig and superficial minds ; yet, the lan- 
guage which remains in prevailing use, is the embodiment 
of deep and true philosophy ; and the words as well as the con- 
clusions, whicli convey what is absurd or preposterous, it must 
necessarily repudiate, by the general law of human thought. 

Second: It was judged best, also, for the interests of learn- 
ers in general, to omit the discussion of the nu>des and figures 
of the syllogism ; for, in practice they are not attended to, 
even by those who actually argue in form, the simple rules of 
demonstration sufficing for all practical purposes, and being all 
that is even really useful in the strictest argumentation. On 
the other hand, it was deemed expedient to introduce some 
matters that pertain to branches of Philosophy, whose full 
treatment is appropriate to another volume ; e. g., certain sub- 
jects which strictly belong to Psychology, Cosmology and 
Natural Theology. 

The author derived much help from notes taken in private 
study years ago, but which were prepared with no thought of 
ever employing them for any other purpose than his own in- 
struction. It is hoped that the acknowledgment of having 
made a free use of what was then obtained from the best 
works within his reach, will excuse the omission of more fre- 
quent reference to them in the margin. 

In disposing the matter, the method employed in the most 
approved text books used in the schools of Philosophy is 
generally followed. In such works the definitions of terms. 
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many important propositions of Logic and Metaphysics, 
even witli the chief arguments for them, are treated as com- 
mon property; as happens, for example, with certain defini- 
tions and theorems of geometry, originally from Euclid, but 
which are now the recognized property of all geometricians. 

In order to secure brevity, after having indicated succinctly, 
but, as he trusts, dearly and comprehensively, the theories and 
the salient points of the matters treated, he has been com- 
pelled, in many instances, to leave their development to the 
instructor, or to the reader for himself. 

The writer flatters himself that the treatises on certainty, 
and its motives and principles; on sensible and intellectual cog- 
nition; the objective reality of ideas; the principle of causa- 
tion; will, perhaps, be found to possess special value, more 
particularly for those who are not familiar with the language 
of the schools. 

It was deemed expedient to insert on the margin, here and 
there, some suggestive axioms, brief distinctions and explana- 
tions, taken from the Latin authors, among whom they pass for 
established doctrine, and are usually enunciated nearly in the 
same terms. The Latin of the schools, besides being brief, is 
also peculiarly capable of expressing precisely, clearly, and com- 
prehensively, matters which it is difficult to utter through the 
less accurate vernacular, in terms that are neither obscure nor 
ambiguous. Though they are not essential to the text of the 
work, yet, for the convenience of the reader who is not familiar 
with the Latin language, the translation is subjoined to these 
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citations. It was, however, found no easy task, in some in- 
otances, to reproduce them with fidelity in English phraseology, 
as the classic scholar will readily see from the result, and know 
how to judge benignantly. 

If the offering which is herewith respectfully made to the 
cause of education meet with public favor, it is designed to 
complete the philosophical course by adding to the present 
work treatises on Cosmology, Psychology, Theodicea, and 
Ethics or Moral Philosophy. Whether this part of the under- 
taking be well or ill done — and, doubtless, many errors and 
imperfections have escaped notice — it may, nevertheless, fairly 
be taken as a specimen of what the whole is likely to be; and, 
even if it prove to possess but indifferent merit, still it is the 
fruit of much toil, and the result of the writer's best possible 
effort, done, as it was, during intervals between various daily 
duties. With this candid statement, the work is sent forth 
with the hope that kind suggestions and ingenuous criticism 
may contribute to improve, and perfect it for the object in- 
tended; i. e., an aid for the study of Philosophy, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



PHILOSOPHYi ITS OBJECT. 
The word Philosophy, according to the sense in which Pytha- 
goras applied it to his school, means the love, desire and pur- 
suit of wisdom. Philosophy, as a science, is the knowledge 
of things in their highest and most universal causes, so far as 
such knowledge is attainable by the light of natural reason. 
Its object, therefore, includes the world or universe, man, God, 
in their most essential relations to each other.* 

It is not without propriety, then, that Philosophy, when 
■compared to the whole collection of human sciences, is pro- 
nounced to he, "as the sun in the planetary system, the light 
of all." Without some adequate acquaintance, at least with 
the body of its established doctrine, even a liberal education 
is incomplete or partial, if, indeed, it be not superficial or un- 
sound. 

The knowledge of a thing, even when it is scientific, stops 
with the immediate or proximate causes of that thing; but 
■ wisdom, which 's, philosophical knowledge, refers the same thing 

•"BeiTun aivinanim alque linmaQanim caiiaariimf[iLe ciuibiis contineotur 
Buiidiviuo things, ivM of the causes by 
:h they ail 
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to its Still higher and more universal causes; that is, it seeks 
to understand and explain it in its essence as it absolutely is, 
and must be. Other science acquaints i]s with things as they 
are directly and extrinsically known through the senses, or 
other powers of cognition; but philosophy, by means of 
higher scientific knowledge, proceeds further, anci explains the 
intrinsic nature ol those things, and their relation to slil! more 
universal truths. For example: Physiology, as a science, ex- 
plains the whole economy of the living human body, its 
organism, the functions of its tissues, the relations and con- 
nexions of its members, and the like ; and that science is 
wholly limited to this positive object, to this view of organic 
beings. Philosophy proceeds much farther; it explains the 
nature of man as a rational animal, or as consisting of an or- 
ganized body and a living soul in union by composition ; and 
it answers the questions, "what is life? what is the nature of 
the soul?°what essentially constitutes the union of the soul 
and body? can material organs, by any possibility, elicit acts 
of intelligence ? " etc. 

It is manifest, therefore, that Philosophy is superior in its 
aim and objects to all other human sciences. It treats of its 
matter on metaphysical principles; that is, it explains objects in 
their essence, employing for that purpose necessary, immutable 
and absolute truths; which preserve the understanding from 
error, not only in these elevated matters, but also in the study 
of facts, no less than the conclusions from those facts. 

The subjects that are now usually treated in a course of 
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Pliilosophy, are Logic, Ontology, Cosmology, Psychology, 
Natural Theology, and Moral Philosophy or Ethics. 

Logic explains the laws of right reasoning; it is, when con- 
sidered under different respects, both a oatural gift, and the 
result of art. Artificial Logic derives its value from the natu- 
ral, whose principles it aims to express in a few dear and inva- 
riable iormuiEe, Logic, considered as practically directing the 
mind in reasoning, is an art; but inasmuch as it explains and 
proves the precepts of correct argument by their reasons, fur- 
nishes the means and the criteria of certainty, or propounds 
the truth of cognition, it is a science. 

Ontology, or General Metaphysics, has for its object the 
essential predicates of all things ; and it, there/ore, deals with 
trutlis which are strictly absolute and universal. It is the most 
complelely generalized system of knowledge which it is possi- 
ble for the human intellect to form by its highest power of 
analysis. 

Cosmology treats of the visible world; its origin by creation, 
the nature of the material substance of which it is made, of 
what constitutes the essence of inorganic, organic, and Uving 
forms of material substance. 

Psychology has for its end to explain the human soul, con- 
sidered both as the vital principle in the human compound, 
and as a spiritual substance capable of existing /^r sg, or separ- 
ate from the body, together with its nature, operations, its essen- 
tial immateriality, and indestructibility. 

Natural Theology treats of God as the first and unproduced 
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cause of all that exists out of him ; his nature, attributes or 

perfections, so far as tiiey can be known by mere reason. 

Moral Philosophy or Ethics has for its object moral good; 
and man as a moral being, his relation to the natural law of 
right and wrong, the ultimate end of his being, what consti- 
tutes liis chief good, summum bonum. When limited rigor- 
ously to its sphere, IWoral Philosophy prescinds Irom Revela- 
tion ; or, in other words, it presents its subject matter only in 
a philosophical light. But, because there can be no disagree- 
ment between natural and supernatural truth, God being the 
author of both ;* and, also, since the light of revelation perfects 
even the knowledge which is acquired by the light of natural 
reason, it is not wonderful that much of the matter which is 
usually contained in works on Moral Philosophy should really 
be derived, directly or indirectly, from revelation ; for, indeed, 
all human science lias been benefited, in one respect or an- 
other, by supernatural truth. 

* " Prlnolploram naturttlil«r nototmn coguitio aobia divinttiia indita est, 
cniu i{iEe I>eus ait auctor noalrie iiaCuns. QiiidquEd igitur prinoiplls hojiismodi 
oontrarlum est, diTEnte suplcatiie controrlum «t, hod I^tur aJDeo esse potest. Ea 
iglturrittaeexrevelBtlouedlTlnapecfldemteneiittir, nonpoasunt nntoriUi oog- 
nitioniessBcontraria." [DiT. TSi., oontr. gent. Ub. I. c. 7.) The knowledge 
of principles known Ofltuvnlly is divinely put into ub, since God himself is the 
aoHior of our natare. WhflteTer, therefore, Is contrary la these principles, is 
oon^™^y to the Divine wisdom, nnd on that aocoant cannot be from God. Those 
Uiii^s, therefoi'e, from Divine rerelHtioii, which ore held by&ith, cannot be 
contmry to natural knowledge. 
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ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 

THEORETICAL AND APPLIED. 

CHAPTER I. 

As the end of Logic is to direct the mind in reasoning, it 
has ior its object: ist. To explain the operations of the mind 
so far as they are directly related to that end ; ad. The rules 
and precepts that govern these operations. 

Some of its principles prevent error in the process of reason- 
ing, that is, in the form of argument ; otiiera guard against 
deception in the subject mailer, that is, in the Irul/is or fads 
that are compared. 

Hence, Logic may be conveniently divided into two parts: 
into Theoretical Logic or Dialectics, and Applied Logic. 

In the first, the operations of the mind in right reasoning are 
described, and the rules are given which dire t 't ' tl e/ mi of 
reasoning. In the second part of Logic, t! p f 1 
considered in their practical application to tl b) f 

soning, that is, to tiie matter or the logical in tf f p p 

Observe, then, that Logic is not limited i p g 

eral aim to the mere form of arguments; f th f 

only a part of its proper object. It teaches 1 th m f 

attaining truth of cognition, since it lays do pn pi th t 
preserve the mind from error in judging and t th 

motives of certainty. By explaining and p b ^ h les 

of definition, division and ratiocination, t g 1 ^1 1 d 

method to all the sciences; and, because it t d p p 

end is to expound and direct the acts of t t If 

correctly styled by philosophers the sdewe of 
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ARTICLE I. 

SIMPLE APPREHENSION. 

There are three acts or operations of the mind which are to 
be treated in the first part of Logic, namely, iintple apprehen- 
sion, judgment, and reasoning. 

Appreltension, from the Latin word, apprehendere, to take 
hold of, as with the hand, in its widest sense, includes all those 
acts of cognition which precede judgment. Hence, even the 
senses may be said to apprehend iheir objects; the fancy appre- 
hends by means of its images; the intellect apprehends the 
intelligible esseiice, after the concrete or singular realities of the 
objects which are presented by the sensible organs ate dropped. 
The intellect expresses what it thus apprehends or conceives in 
the verbiim mentis, or concept, or by these acts it forms its idea 
of the object. All these acts of simple knowledge are included 
under the general name, simple apprehension. We may regard 
the idea, or concept, as the term of all these apprehensive acts, 
since it is their last immediate result. It is manifest that the 
- object conceived or apprehended may be either complex or 
inccmpkx; v. g., "learned man, man," "stone house, stone;" 
but so long as there is no judgment affirmed by the mind, the 
acts all pertain to apprehensive kno^vledge, or they are acta of 
simple apprehe?ision. When the mind actually compounds or 
divides two concepts, as predicate and subject, \t judges or form- 
ally and explicitly affirms truth, and this judgment or explicit 
affirmation, being enunciated or expressed in language, is a 
proposition. The truth contained in this judgment is implicitly 
contained In the acts of simple apprehension, but it is explicitly 
in the judgment alone, for, as is manifest, it is only judgment 
that can properly be said to affirm truth. 

Simple apprehension, in the more special sense in which the 
expression is generally used, is an act of the intellect, by which 
it takes notice of an object and acquires some knowledge of 
it, but without any judgment or explicit affirmation ; or, in other 
words, by this act it merely perceives or ^^s fhe object, with- 
out proceeding to form a judginenf. 
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The object of the apprehension may be either a singular and 
individual thing, or a relation between two or more things. 

The knowledge or cognition acquired by this act is called, 
indiscriminately, a concept or an idea, and it is the result or 
fruit of the simple apprehension. Take care not to confound 
idea, which is mental, with the image or phantasnia in the 
imagination, which is organic, and which we have in common 
with the brute. The thing apprehended, as it is in itself, with 
its qualities and attributes, is the material object; the object, 
with its .constituent marks or properties as expressed in the 
mind, is iha formal object of the apprehension; this formal 
object is also called the mental term of the apprehension, and 
verbum mentis, or mental word. The oral term is the word 
which is employed in language to express orally the name of 
the mentdl term, concept, or idea. 

The formal concept,* is the actual mental word by which 
the intellect _/&«mi:/^, i. e., actually, perceives or sees the thing 
known, or it is the intrinsic or formal term of mental concep- 
tion. The concept is so called on account of its being, as 
it were, the offspring of the intellect. The objective concept 
is the thing, whatever it be, which is known or represented by 
means of "Cnt formal conceptjt v. g., when we mentally con- 
ceive "man" the act in the intellect by which we do this is 
the formal concept, but "man," as known and represented 
in that act, is the objective concept. The formal concept is 
always a singular and individual thing, because it is an act in 
the intellect; but the objective concept may be a universal, a 
confused object, a common or general thing; as animal, sub- 
stance; or, what is the most universal of all objective concepts, 



•vide Srtiires's Metaphysiea, Diap. a 
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ARTICLE II. 

DF TERMS ; DEFINI- 



Oral terms are the names in. language for ideas or concepts, 
and, therefore, represent them, or stand for them. 

A term may be considered in connexion with the constituent 
marks or properties contained in its object; v. g., man, as ex- 
pressing intelligence, mortality, stature, complexion, etc.; in this 
case the comprehension of the term 7nan is attended to. The 
comprehension of a term, therefore, expresses all the marks or 
constituent properties of the object for which that term stands. 

If we consider the number of individuals to Which the term 
may be applied, we then regard the extension of that term ; v. 
g., inieUigence, extends to more individuals than the term fnan, 
for it belongs, also, to angels Hence, the extension of a terra 
expresses the greater or less number of individuals to which it 
applies. 

The comprehension of a term decreases as its extension in- 
creases ; and, vice versa, the comprehension increases as the ex- 
lensiofi decreases; v, g., the term substance expresses but one 
mark or attribute of beings, for its comprehension; but its ex- 
tension is very great. Now, if another property or mark be 
added to it its comprehension is increased, but its extension is 
diminished; v. g,, corporeal substance has greater comprehension, 
but less extension, than substance without any mark or property 
added to it. 

Attention is an act of the mind by which it is directed to 
some object or objects, to which it adheres, for a time. This 
act is either voluntary or spontaneous. There is some degree 
of spontaneous attention in every act of cognition which the 
understanding elicits. Voluntary attention may last for a greater 
or a less time, and may consist of one or more acts. 

Abstraction is a species of Attention by which the mind 
separates (withdraws) one thing from others with which it is 
connected, and contemplates that, to the exclusion of the 
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Others ; v. g., to think of the ey^ without attending to the other 
parts of man * 

Reflexion is also an exercise of attention, by which the mind 
contemplates its own acts, or considers its concepts or ideas of 
objects. 



ARTICLE III. 

[TION OF OTHER 



III reference to their objects, ideas are divided into concrete 
xaA. abstract, universal xaA particular, tXa. Concrete ideas are 
those whose objects are conceived as actually or physically 
existing; as Peter, those books, etc. The abstract idea has for 
its object a form or quality separated from its subject; as white- 
ness, roundness, wisdom, etc. A univervsal idea is one whose 
object is a mark or property whicli is common to a whole class 
of objects and can be affirmed of each one; as "man, animal," 
etc. The objects included under it are called its subjects or 
inferiors. A particular idea has for its object only a part of 
the objects to which a universal is applicable, or it is a com- 
mon or universal limited to a part only of its extension; as "a 
soldier, some men, some trees," etc. 

A term is singular when it applies to but one concrete and 
actual individual; as "Csesar, this apple," etc. A term is com- 
mon when it may be applied to many; as "father, substance, 
just," etc. 

• "AtBtrBhenUaianoBeBtmenclocimii." Alista'ootioD ie not faJsehood. 

" Id oogiioaoitur oStft'iKfim qaoil non coguoscltuvprofMiw; indiWiw, quando 
oognosoltur pTHseem. 5eu oognltlo oSsiriKtitia eat cogni(io rei in alio tBnquam 
in medio prtus oognito ut i^vod seu in fuo.' e. gr. Videre partsm in toto; pmie- 
lan lo domo, oWeoCum veproisantalum in apeculo, oauaam in etfeclu, etc. Cog- 
nitio intnitint eat oagnitia inwnAJiafa aeu a tnli medio iadeijetidens. " Tbnt is 
Known aSeCrocHj' which ia not imown as jirareni ,- it is known inlulMoefK when 
known i&preaeni; or, <)A«A'(K!f knowledge ia the knoirledge nf one Oiiog in an- 
other ae iuomedlnm pre vlonaly known! t. g., toaeenpariin theUJioiJ, a wall 
in the houae, an oUJect imaged in the rairror, cauae in Iha effect, etc. IniuitOH 
knowledge is iiivnicdlat'i knowledge, or it is independent of aiioh medium- 
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Transcendental ideas are those whose objects transcend all 
classification of genus and species, being the common attributes 
of all things ; as " being, essence, one, tnie, good." 

The idea, considered as expressing its object, is either ade- 
quate or inadequate J the adequate includes not only all that 
is of the essence, but all accidents and relations of its object; 
ic is inadequate when it does not include all, absolutely, that 
is true of its object. 

Terms, considered in respect to their objects, are real and 
logical; of the Jtrst and second intention,- absolute and eomw- 

The object of the real term actually exists outside of the 
mind ; it is a real or actual object, or, at least, really possible; 
as " this horse, a star, a planet." The logical terra has for its 
object a concept or idea, which, though founded upon real 
objects, does not itself express anything really existing out of 
the mind; v. g., the terms genus, species, and all universals. 
Terms of Jlie first and second intention have the same ob- 
jects, respectively, as real and logical terms; a term of the 
first intention expresses the object as seen by the first and 
direct act of the mind, in which act the object is affirmed by 
its real predicates. A term of the second intention stands for 
another concept which the mind forms by a second and reflex 
act, in which second act logical or universal predicates are 
attributed; v. g., the terms genus, species, transcendenlals, are 
terms of the second intention, because their objects are not real, 
but logical only. 

A term is absolute when there is not directly implied in the 
idea of its object any dependence on, or relation to, another 
object; e. g., such substantives as gold, apples, etc.; also, adjec- 
tives used absolutely; as the good, the true, etc. 

The connotative term stands for an object, in the very idea 
of which is directly implied an adjacent object on which it 
depends or to which it is related; as white, heavy, living, rapid, 
and all adjectives and adjunctives, as also such substantives as 
professor, musician, artist, etc. 

Sigtts are either natural, as sighs, groans, laughter ; or sup- 
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positive, as articulate sounds forming words or terras, wliich 
. are conventional signs for tilings. Supposition here means 
merely the conventional use of a term or sign for a thing. Aris- 
totle observes (Elench. lib. i., c. i.), that since we cannot have 
all objects physically in our presence when arguing, we employ 
in their stead names as signs for them. In the well known 
saying, "words are the counters of wise men; they are the money 
of fools," it is meant that words suppose or stand for different 
objects with two classes of men. 

Terms are univocal or equivocal; a ter.m is univocal which, 
being applied to different objects, has the same signification or 
expresses the same quality or essence; thus, animal is univocal 
when applied to man and brute, because, in each case, its 
meaning is the same. 

A term is equivocal when, being applied to different objects, 
it does not express the same quality or essence in each ; thus 
"light is the opposite of darkness ; leathers are light." Equiv- 
ocal terms often subserve the designs of sophistry; they are 
also frequently employed for comparison and metaphor, giving 
to style one of its chief ornaments. 

A term is used in a material sense, or the supposition is, 
material, when the word is used merely as a word; as "Cicero 
is a word of three syllables." It has a formal supposition, or 
is used in its formal sense, when it is employed to express the 
object for which it staads, as "Cicero was an orator." 

Analogy is a certain agreement or reraote relation that one 
object bears to another. Analogy is either that of attribution, 
or that oi proportion. 

In the analogy of attribution a predicate that belongs pri- 
marily a.nA properly to one ob]ectK attributed to another, owing 
to some relation between them or aptitude of one for the other; 
thus healthy Ss primarily zxAproperly a predicate of the animal 
body ; but we say healthy food, healthy complexion, healthy cli- 
mate, from the relation which these things have to health in 
its primary meaning. 

Analogy of proportion is founded on a resemblance of pro- 
portion which is in the substance or in a quality of objects that 
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are of a different species. It imports a certain agreement in 
the effects produced by causes whicli are otherwise quite dis- 
similar, or it is a certain agreement in the manner in which 
objects are related to or referred to other objects. Owing to 
this agreement, the term that expresses the relation in one set 
of objects is applied to the other related objects; v. g., "bread 
is the staff of life ;" " the Scipios were thund€rboUs of war." 
The terms "staff" and "thunderbolts" here have an analogical 
sense; they arc not used either in a tmivocal or an equivocal 
sense, but in a sense that is between them as extremes. This 
analogy of proportion is the basis of tropes and metapkers ; 
"Cicero was a pillar of the state;" ^^ voice of the waters;" 
" musk of the spheres," etc. 

Analogy must not be confounded with parity or equality of 
ratios in proportions v. g.,"a mile is the third part of aleagiie," 
"four months are the third fart of a. yt3.r"'m real parity of the 
kind the terms expressing it are used univocally ; "third part " 
is univocai in the examples given. 



ARTICLE IV. 

, DIFFERENCE, ATTRIBUTE, ACCIDENT. 

Species includes all that is necessary to constitute the essence* 
of many individuals, and the essence includes all that is neces- 
sary for a thing to exist or without which it cannot be conceived 

What w« term euenw in respect to ixUtence m onUed nature, when it ia regarded 
as operative. 

" Species Inunedlftteaaljjiciturgeneri, iTidividmaa, mediante Biieciai genus de 
specie immediate priedicatur, et ea mediante de iudividuo." Species is inune- 
distel/ subject to genus; Ihe individual is euhleoC to gcuus thiough the medium 
of species; genus ia predicated Immediately of species, s-tiAmediaUly tbcougli 
species of UieindiTiduat. 

"^atdiffermtia^fr quaiu species excedlt suutngeQDS. Plus contlDCturai^ 
In specie quam in Benecej plus aut*iu continetur poUaiia in gcnei'e qiiam in 
specie, qiiiageuuB pofenff a omneiu contmet inftorioremdiffecentlam." Di^tr- 
ence is tliot Ijy which the species exceeds its genus ; move is (Miudlfu contained 
in species than in genus; but mere is poteniiatly in genus than in species, tor 
gemis potentiallv contains eterj inferior difference in its extension. 
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by the mind. Now, that cannot be conceived by the mind which 
is absolutely false, absurd, or impossible, and the mind can 
really and properly conceive nothing but truth, or that which 
is, and it can form some concept of any real object that is 
presented to it. l"herefore, that which cannot be conceived 
by the mind is, more strictly, nothing. Hence, essence is all 
that, without which a thing cannot exist, cannot be the object 
of a concept!' or is nothing. The species is the answer to the 
question, " what is it ? " " what is man ? " " Man is a rational 
animal ; " this is an answer which assigns the species of man by 
its essential constituents. 

Genus expresses an attribute or essential property which is 
common to many species; v. g., material, aniiTial, which are 
common to many species of bodies and living things. Genus 
does not express determinately the whole essence of its inferiors ; 
while species does express the whole essence of its individuals. 

Difference is an attribute or essential property which, when 
added to the genus, along with it constitutes a species ; v. g., 
rational, being added to animal, constitutes the species man. 
It is here properly called difference, because animal in general, 
and tnan in particular, differ by the essential constituent, 
rational. 

The extension of an idea increases as we ascend from indi- 
viduals to their species, or from species to its genus; while the 
comprehension decreases; but the comprehension increases as we 
pass from genus to species, or species to individuals; while the 
extension decreases. A genus has more extension than any of 
its species, but the species have more comprehension; that is, 
more essential properties. 

In respect to genera, the species may be treated as individ- 
uals; and similarly genera for still higher genera. 

Aristotle's ten categories, or ten highest genera, that include 
all real things, are " substance, quantity, relation, quality, action, 
passion (action received), place, time, posture, habiliment (cov- 
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ering or clothing, ornament, armor, etc.)" The categories are 
the classification into genera and species of all things, accord- 
ing to their mode of existence; "sunt modi existendi."* 

The fi\e univer?als or predicables, genus, difference, species, 
property or attnbute, and accident, are capable of being 
affirmed, or predicated, of individual inferiors, in all those 
supreme genera 

The follow mg table, figured as the Porphyrian Tree, exhibits 
to the e^e, gf-nus, species and individuals, as they are respect- 
ively related to each other. 




THE PORrHVRI\N TREE 



\, Bpeoienun et 

redUt,'" The natmirleB OTpredioMnenta sfellii order or aerfea of t^ genera, 
species and IniUvlouals. Ine Qilues tn those categories are cousidei'eC by Che 
LogicSan, ne subject to the tecond SdeaMon; by the Melaphysisian they are re- 



FsdioamentaleB aeu pnedicamenCa a 

.*>ni*t« BUidaoent- ■ *--' •«■— ~i 

B cat^orles OTpredioMnenta m 
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In like manner, each of llie ten genera may be resolved into 
its subjects by adding tlie respective specific differences ; v. g., 

DISCRETE CONTINUOUS. 

CONTINUOUS. 

SURFACE LINE. 

SUKFACE. 
CURVED PLANE. 

Attributes or properties, and accidents, are found in all the 
species which are formed out of the genera; and hence, since 
the five universals ^x^ predicahles oi all the categories, they are 
properly denominated universals j and, as there is no other 
predicabk that applies to ail the categories, they are the only 
universals. 

Supreme, or ultimate genera, are those which are the highest, 
and, tlierefore, cannot be made the species of other genera ; 
V. g., substance, which has no superior genua. Being (ens) is a 
transcendental; it is not a genus, but it is common to every 
genus, species, and difference; it is, therefore, a common 
predicate of all things, and for that reason can have no sub- 
species, for it is not univocally predicated of its inferiors, as is 
required for geizus or species. 

As above indicated, the ultimate genera are usually called the 
categories, or predicaments. 

TYit proximate, or -fo«'M/^.?«aj', is that which contains species 
whose subjects or inferiors are individuals; v. g., animal in 
respect to man, for vian is one species, whose subjects or in- 
feriors are individual men. 

Attribute is a property that necessarily results from the 
essence of the object to which it belongs ; as " the power of 
rational syjeech, laughter;" or, what is still more intrinsic, "intel- 
ligence, liberty," etc, 

• " Proprilini »st quod jjrfflaiontnr (le plnriliiis in qimle quid sen \a qunle 
neoeHsario." Pi'opecty Is tliat whloli le pvtdioat*d of many in what is es»en«a/. 

]?i'apei'tr or ath'ibiite ia what pcrtiilns »lK'u,;-9 and (■xolusiviily lo tht inferiors ol 
the wholo epocicB. 
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Esseulial atiribuie^, or such as necessarily and always follow 
the essence of every indii-idual belonging to the species of 
objects, are absolutely inseparable from the objects to whose 
essence they belong. All other properties or qualities, though 
they may be necessary in different degrees for ihe integrity or 
perfection of the objects in which they inhere or to whicli they 
pertain, are absolutely separable from them, as will be explained 
in another part of this work. 

Accident* is anything whose presence in the object, or absence 
frono it, does not destroy, or even change the essence of the 
object; as learning in man, roundness in marble ; the essence 
of man is not intrinsically changed by the possession or the 
want of learning, nor that of marble by any particular shape 
of it. 



ARTICLE V. 

Division t and Definition are employed to facilitate clear- 
ness of matter and distinctness of thought, by preventing all 
confusion arising from multiplicity in the objects of thought 
and ambiguity m the use of terras. 

Division is the separation of a whole into its component parts ; 
a. whole is that which is one, and yet is capable of this resolu- 
tion into parts. A jcZ/n/if is either actual or logicals in the first, 
the parts are physical or real; as " man's soul and bodyj " in the 
second, they are metaphysical; v. g., the species and difference 
of objects are only metaphysically distinct. 

Again, parts are essential; as body and soul in man ; or 
integral; as hands and feet in man. All universals, in respect 

'^'Accxdiia est quod prffldiciitar de plaribiis lo qaaJe contingentflr . Qand mJeet 
et ftbeat sine InWiitii suUleoti. ' ' Accidm^ ia that whloh Is iirecllcated of many in 
whivt ia amUngeat ; it ia whitt may be i eBeat o absent without aoeO'oying ila 
subject . 

t"B«ie Aocet qui bene dlstingtilt He teaches well, vba distinguishes 
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to their extension, may be regarded as Id^ilsI wJt ki as al'io 
geuvs in respect to the species, which it includes inJ i/ccie~ 
m respect to its individ^tals. Hence division is ilso either 
physical or metaphysical. 

Logical divisions are, first, of genus into its species is 
animal into rational and irrational, second, species into its 
individuals ; as Peter, John, Greeks Romins, etc , third, of 
substance into essential constituents, attributes icadenis, or 
into essential properties, and qualities which are not essential. 

An attribute, as already observed, is a property or power 
that Sows immediately from the essence of a thing ; as, Intelli- 
gence in man, freedom, risibility; an accident is that which 
may or may not exist in the subject, and whose presence or 
absence does not change the essence of its subject, as thL'; 

RULES OF DIVISION. 

Mrst — The division must be adequate, that is, the sum of the 
members or parts must be equal to the whole. This rule may 
be violated by excess, or by defect; by excess, as, v. g., when the 
ancient philosophers divided souls into " rational, irrational and 
vegetable ; " by defect, v. g., if we divide the motives of human 
action into " love of glory and love of money." 

Second — No member of a division must equal the whole ; 
still less must it exceed the whole ; for example, to divide ani- 
mals into "those endowed with reason, and those endowed 
with senses," is a violation of this rule ; and still more faulty 
would be a division of trees into " fruit -bearing, and those that 
are not fruit-bearing, and trees that vegetate." 

Third — One member of the divisioii must not include an- 
other ; as, to divide animals into " rational, irrational and mor- 
tal," which is also a violation ot the preceding rule. 

Fourth — Division should be made, first, into the proximate 
or immediate members ; then, if necessary, into others by sub- 
division; as in the "porphyrian tree," vi?,., substance into cor- 
poreal and incorporeal ; then corporeal into organic and inor- 
ganic ; organic into vegetable and animal, etc. Any other 
method would produce confu.sion rather than clearness. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

DEFINITION. 

T>ivmon gives the extension of an idea ; definition its com- 
prehension. Definition, then, is a true and complete notion of 
a thing expressed in words. But definition is twofold — first, 
notninal, that is, of a word ; second, real, that is, of a thing. 
Definition of a word is either by its synonym, or by its deri- 
vatives or components, or by a periphrasis of its import. Gen- 
eral usage determines tlie signification of words ; but when 
they are equivocal a distinct meaning may be attributed to 
them arbitrarily. 

A definition is real, first, when it is essential, that is, when it 
expresses the essence or nature of the thing defined ; this is 
done by enumerating the attributes or essential properties of 
the thing. The essential parts of a thing are &\t\\&r physical or 
metaphysical; v. g., man may be defined by his physical essence 
" a being composed of a rational soul and an organized body; " 
and, again, he may be defined by liis essence, metaphysically 
considered, to be a rational animal. A logical definition is 
one in which the proximate or nearest genus and the specific 
difference are given ; v. g., a brute is an irrational aniinal. 
Here brute is the thing defined ; animal is the proximate or 
immediate genus ; and irrational is the specific difference. 

A descriptive definition is one in which no genus or species is 
assigned, but only some accidental circumstances with a gene- 
ral term as a quasi genus ; this is resorted to when the object 
defined transcends all the genera or categories; v. g., being, 
goodness, unity, etc. 

A genetic definition is one in which an effect is explained by 
its cause; v. g., "a lunar eclipse is an occultation of the moon, 
which is caused by the earth directly intervening between the 
moon and the sun ; " '■ brass is a metal produced by the fusion 
of copper and zinc together." 

RULES OF A GOOD DF.FINITTON.* 

First — It must not be more nor less extensive than tlie thing 
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defined ; v. g,, if man be defined, " an intelligent being ; " the 
definition is too general, for it includes angel ; if lie be defined, 
"a rational being who knows how to read," the definition is 
faulty, for it is applicable to some men only. 

Second — The definition must be clearer than the thing 
defined ; hence, the definition must contain no vague, obscure 
or equivocal words; v. g,, "logwood is a species of wood; 
life is vitality," are offences agaiiist this rale. 

Third — A definition must not be negative ; for in such a 
case the definition would not declare what the thing defined 
is, but only what it is not; v. g., " a bird is a creature that is 
not rational." But if two contraries, between which there is 
no medium, are to be defined, when one is positively defined 
the other may be given as its negative or opposite; v. g., " a 
compound is that which consists of parts ; a simple substance 
is that which does not consist of parts." 

Fourth — A substance must be defined in itself; accidents 
may be defined by the substance in which they adhere ; v. g., 
"man is a rational animal; motion is change of place by a 
body." 

Fifth — Habits and powers must be defined by their acts, or 
by the objects of those acts; v. g., "Meekness is the virtue by 
which we restrain the motions of anger; the will is the power 
of choosing between things that are judged to be good ; sight, 
the power of distinguishing objects by figure and color." 
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ARTICLE I . 

JUDGMENT. 



Judgment is an act of the mind, by which it aiKrras the 
agreement or disagreement of two concepts or ideas. When 
they are affirmed to agree, the judgment \% affirmative; when they 
are affirmed to disagree, the judgment is negalive; v. g,, " The 
soul is a spirit ; God is not a creature." 

These two judgments by which the mind affirms the identity 
or diversity of two ideas by conjoining or separating thcra are 
termed respectively composition and division in respect to the 
ideas, which are the matter or elements ; and they are also 
affirmation or negation, in respect to the identity or diversity of 
the things compared. 

When the identity oi diversitj of the ideas is self-evident, or 
one is seen to be necessanlj nicluded m the oilier, it is z. judg- 
ment a priorij v, g., " the sum of the parts is equal to the 
whole; a part is not equal to the nhole." Such judgments 
are also often termed lucessary, metaphysical, pnre or analytical 
judgments. But when the identity or diversity in the objects 
of those ideas is learned solely by experience, then it is a 
jud^nent a posteriori; v. g., "fire gives pain when it burns." 
These judgments are also termed contingent, physical, empyrical 
or synthetical. 

Judgments, both a priori and a posteriori, are sometimes 
mediate^ sometimes immediate, according as they are formed 
with or without the medium of reasoning. ^ /«^«' judgments 
suppose a necessary identity or diversity in the objects com- 
pared; aposteriori judgments suppose a mere contingent rela- 
I, learned only by expenence. 
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PROPOSITIONS. 

A proposition is a judgment expressed in words; v 
is mortal; prudence is a virtue." A proposition < 
three parts : the subject, copula, and predicate or attribute. The 
subject is tliat of which something is affirmed; the predicate is 
that which is affirmed; and the cc^u^J^ the term that con- 
nects or couples the subject and predicate. For example, in the 
proposition, "diligence is praiseworthy," the subject is "diligence-" 
the copula is the verb "is," and the predicate is "praiseworthy." 

Logic recognizes but one verb, and but one mood and tense, . 
viz. : the verb to be in the indicative mood and in the present 
tense. The reason of this is, the affirmation is always indica- 
tive and present; v. g., " Cfesar conquered; James writes," 
are equivalent to the affirmation ; that which is expressed by 
" conquered" is predicated of Ctesar, etc. All that is not ex- 
pressed by this veib belongs to the predicate, for it is attributed 
to the subject. 

Propositions ma) be considered in respect to their quality 
and then quantity or extension The two concepts com- 
pared to each other are the matter; the perceiving of their 
agreement or disagreement is the form of the proposition ; 
since the copula either affirms or denies agreement, the quality 
and form of a proposition are indeed the same. 

Propositions as to their _;»/■»( or quality are either affirmative or 
negative. In an affirmative proposition the predicate is declared 
to agree with the subject. In the negative proposition the pre- 
dicate is denied or declared not to agree with the subject. 

In an affirmative proposition the predicate is taken accord- 
ing to the whole of its comprehension ; but not according to 
the whole of its extension. In the proposition, " air is a body" 
the predicate " ^(5i^ " is taken according to the whole of its 
comprehension ; that is, all the attributes or essential properties 
included in body, as such, are predicated of air, or said to be 
verified in air; but, as there are many objects besides air 
which are body, the predicate, body, is not taken in its whole 
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extension; and it is, therefore, said to be particular in affirma- 
tive propositions. 

In such propositions as this, " man is a rational animal," the 
predicate is commensurate in comprehension with the subject; 
not, however, in virtue of tlie form, but by accidental coin- 
cidence. Good definitions are thus convertible and true. 

In a negative proposition the predicate is taken according 
to the whi.le of its extension; v. g,, "matter is not intelligent;" 
that is, matter is not one of those objects of which intelligence 
can ever be predicated. 

When any term is thus taken, according to the whole of its 
extension, or universally, it is said to be distributed. Therefore, 
in a negative proposition the predicate is always distributed; 
that is, is taken as universal, or in all its extent. 

In an affirmative-proposition, the predicate is particular, as 
already observed. The subject of a proposition is distributed 
if taken as a universal ; as " every man is mortal ; " " no metal 

Quantity or extension of propositions ; quantity or exten- 
sion regards the extent of the propositions ; that is, as being 
universal or particular/ when universal, the subject of the 
proposition is taken according to its entire extension; v. g., 
"all men are mortal." It is particular when the subject is 
taken according to a part only of its extension ; v. g., " some 
men are learned." 

Universality, in reference to the matter of the proposition, 
may be, first, metaphysical, as when the proposition expresses 
a judgment a priori; v. g., " a part is less than the whole ; " 
second, it may he physical, as when it is according to the laws 
of nature, which, however, are contingent; v. g., "the dead 
do not return to hfe;" third, it may be a fnoral universality, 
that is, when it is taken according to the ordinary action of 
moral causes ; v. g., " a mother loves her child." In respect 
to the last two, exception is not absolutely impossible. 

A proposition is either categorical or hypothetical. It is catc' 
gorical when it positively and unconditionally affirms the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the predicate with the subject. 
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h hypoihetical '^rO'gosi'd.on affirms conditionally; v. g., "if you 
are virtuous, you will be rewarded." This species of enunciation 
implies an arguments a-ud under that respect it may be regarded 
as pertaining to the third operation of the intellect; i, e., to 
reasoning. It consists of two propositions ; the first, or ante- 
cedent, which affirms the condition; the second is tSie conse- 
quent, whose truth depends on the verification of the antecedent. 
A hypothetical proposition is true, if the connexion between the 
antecedent and consequent be true. It is sometimes disjunc- 
tive in form; "every body is either in motion, or at rest." 
Such a disjunctive is not true when there is a medium ; v. g., 
"John must either write or come to see me." It is possible 
that he may do neither. 

A term, or a proposition, is taken reduplicatively , or by 
reduplication, when any particles or clauses are annexed to it 
which have the effect of doubling or repeating it, in order that 
the sense in which it is used may be rigorously defined ; v. g., 
"all substance as substance, is good;" "a being, so far forth 
as it is free, is necessarily intelligent;" "water, as such, is 
composed of eight parts of oxygen with one part of hydrogen," 
When a term is used reduplicaiively, it is restricted to a precise 
signification; the limiting words and phrases are, as such, as, 
so far forth, precisely taken, and the like. 



ARTICLE III. 

OPPOSITION. 

For opposition* between two propositions, first, they must 
have the same subject; secondly, they must have the same 
predicate; thirdly, one must, in some sense of the terms, affirm 
what the other denies. Hence, opposition is a mutual repug- 
nance between two propositions, arising from the affirmation 
and negation of the same thing in the same respect. 

• " Oppositlo est aiBrraatio el negatio ejiisdem deeodem." Opposition la l&e 
aiEvraation and negation of the enjiie tiling In regsu-d to the same olijeot. 

3 
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This opposition is twofold, first, of contradiction; second, of 
contrariety; in contradictory propositions, one simply denies 
the other; v. g., "all souls are substance;" the contradictory, 
"not al! souls are substance." A negative prefixed to any 
affirmative proposition forms its contradictory, because any 
particular and negative proposition is the contradictory of the 
opposite universal proposition. 

Contrary* propositions are both of them extreme; that is, 
what one of them affirias as universal, the other denies with 
equal universality; v. g., "no miser is happy;" the contrary, 
"all tuisers are happy." 

Hence, a contradictory merely denies its opposite, while the 
contrary goes further, and affirms its equally genera! opposite. 

Of two contradictories, one is necessarily true and the other 
false; two contraries cannot, at the same time, be true; but 
both of them may be false; v. g., "all good men are prosper- 
ous in this world; no good man is prosperous in this world; " 
these propositions are both false. 

Subi^ontrary propositions are both particular, and they differ 
in quality; that is, one is affirmative and the other negative ; 
as, " some men are honored ; " " some men are not honored." 
Subcontraries may botlj be true, but they cannot botli be false ; 
for, if both were false, they would make two contradictories to 
be both false, which cannot be; v. g., "some men are 
learned;" "some men are not learned." It is evident that 
both of these propositions cannot be false. 

i se poslla mngis iHoeeouiit." TFhen contmries are pnt 



" Contrnriii vei-sftntav olroividem." Contraries regiirdtlieBamo thing. 
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ARTICLE I . 

REASONING. 



The power in the soul by which it percHves, judges, reasons, 
is termed the understanding, ih& judgment, the reason, accord- 
ing to the act which it performs ; yet, it is one and the same 
power that understands, judges and reasons. All the powers 
of the soul that are concerned in the acts of knowing, when 
taken collectively, constitute the mindj hence, the soul is the 
spiritual substance with its perfections; the mind is the aggre- 
gate of its powers or faculties, the understanding, conscious- 
ness, will and memory ; but mind, more particularly, stands for 
the power in the soul of ^mowing. 

Every process of reiisoning is reducible to an act of the 
mind by which it determines the agreement or disagreement, 
the identity or diversity of two things, by comparing them to 
a third; v, g., "that which is designed is the work of an intelli- 
gent cause ; the world shows design ; therefore, the worSd is 
the work of an intelligent cause." The two things here com- 
pared to a third, are the " world " and " the work of an intelli- 
gent cause ; " and the third thing to which they are compared 
is that which is " designed," with which they both agree, and, 
therefore, they agree with each other. 

All reasoning or argument rests on this self-evident princi" 
pie : " when two things are each equal to a third thing, they 
are equal to each other ;" " when one of two tilings is equal, and 
the other unequal to a third thing, they are unequal to each 
other." Take care to observe, however, that when the two 
things are 5otk unequal to a third, it does not follow that they 
are either equal or unequal to each other. 
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The truth of this agreement or disagreement of two things, 
following from their relation to a third, is termed the conse- 
quince or sequence; and the proposition which expresses tliat 
agreement or disagreement, as following from the comparison, 
is called the conclusimi or cojtsequeiit. 

Hence, an act of reasoning, or an argument expressed in 
full, consists of three judgments or propositions; the first two 
are a comparison ; and the third, or conclusion, affirms the 
consequent which follows from this comparison ; v. g., 

"All virtue is commendable ; ,. . 
Diligence is a virtue; 
Therefore, diligence is commend sible." 

Here " diligence " and "commendable " are both compared to 
" virtue," and judged to agree with it; the agreement of "dili- 
gence " and " commendable " is perceived io follow from their 
agreement with "virtue"; and the truth of that agreement 
thus following, is the sequence or consequence which IS declared 
in the third proposition or conclusion, " diligence is commend- 
able." Sequence, therefore, expresses the dependence of the 
conclusion on the premises; and is truly there when the con- 
clusion or consequent really follows from the premises. 



ARTICLE II. 

THE SYLLOGISM AND ITS LAWS. 

An argument expressed in the preceding fonn is termed a 
syllogism, hence, a syllogism is defined to be " an argument 
consistmg of three propositions so related to each other that, 
the first <i\\ o being granted, the third necessarily follows from 
them " The first two propositions are somerimes termed the 
antecedent, also, the premises; and the conclusio. 
termed the consequent; which, however, must not be 
founded with consequetice or sequence. 

The peculiar and specific act of reason, by which its n 
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is defined, is, the knowing of one thing from another; t. c, 
reason is the power of deriving the Isnowledge of one thing 
from tlie knowledfte of another by means of tlie relation be- 
tween the two. ( Vide rule fifth for a good definition.) 

The syllogism is the formula for the act of deriving the 
knowledge of one thing from that of another by means of 
their relation to each other. There is no other mode of learn- 
ing truth proper to reason as such; tor, it belongs only to in- 
telligence to perceive truth directly in itself, and not by means 
of its relation to other truth. To reject the syllogism, there- 
fore, as a mode of acquiring truth, is to reject reason itself. 
Nor, in fact, is it possible to state an argument against the 
syllogism without virtually employing that very form itself; 
for the argument itself would be an exercise of reason, inas- 
much as it would be a formal effort to derive the knowledge 
of one thing from that of another to which it was assumed to 
be related. 

When the propositions of a syllogism are categorical, the 
syllogism is categorical; and when they are hypothetical, it also 
is hypothetical. 

A syllogism consists of three propositions, each containing 
two terms, and each one of these terras is named twice in the 
syllogism ; these terms are the subjects and predicates of the 
propositions. 

The subjedt and predicate of the conclusion are the ex- 
trefnes, the former being the minor extreme or tenn, and the 
latter the major extreine or term. 

The major premise is strictly the one which contains the 
major extreme; and the minor premise the one which contains 
the minor extreme. But in practice, the premise which comes 
first is generally termed the major, and the other the minor 
premise. 

The term twice named in the premises to which the extremes 
are compared is called the middle term; in the preceding syllo- 
gism "diligence" is the minor extreme, because it is the sub- 
ject of the conclusion ; " commendable " is the major 
because it is the predicate of the conclusion ; and " ' 
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'the middle Urm, because it is the one to which the two others 
are compired. 

The recltiud£ of the conclusion, as already observed, de- 
p^dg on its sequence; that is, on its foUoiviiig from the pre- 
mises ; its truth depends on the nature of the matter. 

Observe, that in the following syllogism — 

"Eiery virtue is h-iteful; 
Therefoie, patience is liafeful;" 

There is rectitude of conclusion, but it has not irulh, because 
one premise is false in matter 

The conclusion may express truth, and yet not follow from 
the premises; v. g., 

"All virtue is good; 
Health is not a virtue; 
Tiierefore, liealth is good." 

Here there is truth of matter, but not rectitude or sequence of 
conclusion. 

The requisites of a correct, simple or categorical syllogism 
are expressed in the following rules or canons : 

fiuU First: The syllogism must contain three, and only 
three, terms. 

Mule Second; No term can have greater extension in the 
conclusion than it had in the premises. 

Huk Third : The conclusion must never contain the middle 

Hule Fourth : The middle term must be, at least once, dis- 
tributed ; that is, it must be, at least once, taken according to 
the whole of its extension. 

Rule Fifth: A negative conclusion cannot follow from two 
affirmative premises. 

Rule Sixth : No conclusion follows from two negative pre- 
mises. 

Rule Seventh : The conclusion follows the less worthy pre- 

Ritle Eighth: No conclusion follows from two particular 
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First Rule : The reason of this rule is obvious, if we 
relluct that a syllogism is founded on a comparison of two 
terras with a third ; and, hence, if there were four terms, it 
wou'.d not be a syllogism, but several comparisons from which 
there could follow no certain conclusion ; since the terms might 
agree ii\ paini, or disagree, « ithout any relation to a third term. 
There may be four terms explicitly or implicitly^ v. g., 
Diligence is commendiHe ; 
But ingei 15 not a viitue 
Theiefore anger is not commendable." 

This syllogism contams four terms explicitly. But when four 
terras are used, it is generally done by employing the middle 
term ill two senses 

'Casir\^ a word o^t^o sjllatles; 
But Biutus killed C^sai 

Therefoie Bintus 1 illet i word of two syllables." 
1(1 this S) Uogiam Cesar is used in two senses — as a word and 
for ^.person, hence, when the middle term is ambiguous, it is 
equivalent to two terms 

Second Rule It a tei have greater exte t t! e con 
elusion than it hid m the pren ses here wo Id tl e be n 
ferred from tte premises what s not con a ed en b t 

the conclusion, from its nature s that vh ch follows fron 
the premises , v g , 

Eieiy imnal 15 a substance; 

No ti.:e IS an anraid 

rie efo e a tree is not a substance." 

In this syllogism " substance" is a particular term in the pre- 
mises, while it is universal in the conclusion ; that is, in the 
premises " substance " is compared to the middle terra only as 
to a part of its extent; while in the conclusion it is denied of 
" tree," according to its whole extension. 

Hence the conclusion, as such, can have no greater exten- 
sion than its preraises. 

The fact that we frequently derive the knowledge of that 
which is greater from the knowledge of that which is less, as, 
for example, when from their relation we infer a cause from an 
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effect, which, as such, is inferior to it n 1 1 

rule when rightly understood. The coi 1 1 

greater extension than the premises; bu ti y 1 

comprehension; nay, its terms, in son u 1 a e 

greater comprehension ; for the conclus 1 1 f 

a subject and predicate which is not made i the p e .* 

Third Rule : If the middle term be used in the conclu- 
sion, nodjiug-would be inferred; since the conclusion in that 
case would be but a repetition, in some shape, of one premise, 
and, therefore, it would not express a sequence; v. g., 
"All virtue ja commendable ; 
Kiiidiiess is a virtue; 
Therefore, virtije is commendable." 

Fourth Rule ; If the middle term be not, at least once, 
distributed ; that is, be not at least once a universal, it would 
be equivalent to two terms ; for it might be taken, according 
to one part of its extent, in one premise, and according to an- 
other part in the other; whence the major and minor terms 
would be compared to two things instead of one; v. g., 



Therefore, every man is a bird." 
In this syllogism "man " is compared to "animal," taken ac- 
cording to one part of its extension, and "bird," according to 
another part; whence, as the two extremes are not compared 
to the same term, nojQnclusion legitimately follows. 

The subject of every universal proposition is distributed, and 
it is not distributed in any other than a universal proposition; 
the predicate of every negative proposition is distributed, and 
it is not distributed in any but a negative proposition. 

Fifth Rule ; A negative conclusion cannot follow from 
two affirmative premises; for, when they affirm the agreement 
of the major and minor terms with the middle, the conclusion 
must affirm the consequent agreement of the major and minor; 
V, g., "a substance whose action, or mode of operation, exceeds 
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tlie powers of matt(;r, is above matter ; the actions of the human 
soul transcend the powers of matter; therefore, the human soul 
is a substance whicli is superior to matter," is a correct syllog- 
ism by this rule. 

Sixth Rule : When the premises deny the agreement of 
both the major and minor terms with tlie middle term, then 
nothing is affirmed as to the identity or diversity of the major 
arid minor; it is only declared that they do not agree witli the 
middle term; hence, when both extremes disagree with the 
middle term, tliey may either agree or disagree with each 
other; v. g., 

' ' A reptile is not a bird ; 

A snake is not a bird ; 

Tliecefore, a snake is not a reptile." 

This conclusion, tjiou^liJalse in^ matter, derives neither truth 
nor falsehood from the premises, 

" A bird is not a reptile ; 
Alreois not arepUle; 
Therefore, a tree is not a bird." 

This conclusion is true in matter, but it does not follow from 
the premises. 

Seventh Rule : The unworthy premise is that which is 
negative, in respect to that which is affirmaiive; and that which 
is particular^ in respect to tliat which is universal. The reason 
of the rule will become obvious if it be observed that when 
one premise affirms the agreement of its extreme term with 
the middle term, and the agreement of the other term with the 
middle is denied in the remaining premise, it follows that the 
extremes disagree with each other; v. g., 
" If A is equal to IS, 
And C is not equal to B ; 
Then C is not equal to A." 
Or 

" None but organised, living, corporeal beings are mortal ; 
Angels are not corporeal beings ; 
Therefore, angels are not mortal." 
Again, if a term which is particular in the premises, be made 
universal in the conclusion, in such case, an agreement will be 
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affirmed in the conclusion which is not implied in the premises; 
V. g., 

" All virtue is commendable; 
Some parsimony is a virtue; 
Therefore, all parsimony is commendable." 

Here the conclusion affirms that all parsimony agrees with 
" commendable/' though in tl e p en ' *t 's only said that 
some parsimony agrees with " ue 1 m d He term. Hence, 
this is, at the same time, a faul 1 cond rule. 

Eighth Rule ; When bo h p n particular, neither 

terra is distributed ; and hen 1 may be actually 

compared to different parts of h m ion ; v. g., 

' ' Some Cretans were liars ; 
Some Romans were liars ; 
Therefore, some Cretans were Romans." 

This is a vicious syllogism ; for the major and minor terms 
agree with " liars " in different parts of its extension ; therefore, 
since they are not compared to the same thing, ilL,.doea,not 
follow from the premises either that they agree or that they 
disagree with each other. This syllogism is wrong by rule the 
fourth also, since the middle term is not distributed. Yet, 
even when the terms are all singular, the conclusion may be 
valid; v, g., 

" Romulus was the fomider of Rome; 

Tlie first king of Rome was Romulus 

Therefore, the first king of Rome was the founder of Rome." 
Here the conclusion is really consequent, ior the middle terra, 
" Romulus," may be considered as virtually a common term 
taken according to its whole extent and including "founder of 
Rome," and " first king of Rome; " this is termed by the old 
philosophers, an expository syllogism. ■■tt is an apparent excep- 
tion to the eighth rule. When the three terms are really singular, 
they may be identical as to their object; and then it is not a 
real argument, but a sort of definition, by synonyms ; v. g., 

" Man is a rational animal ; 

Man consists of soul and body; 

Tlierefore, a rational animal coiisisls of soul and body. 

This also is an expository syllogism. .. 
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i T I C L F, III. 



CONDITIONAL syllogisms; THE DIS- 
JUNCTIVE SYLLOGISM. 

A hypothetical syllogism is one in which a categorical con- 
clusion is deduced from a hypothetical premise. In a hypo- 
thetical proposition, the conclusion or consequent is verified 
when the condition is verified ; hence, when the major propo- 
sition is conditional, i. e., has a condition which is expressed 
by " if," or its equivalent, in the minor the truth of the condi- 
tion is affirmed as a categorical proposition, from which the 
truth of the conclusion follows; or the truth of the consequent 
is denied ; whence the falsity of the condition will result ; v, g., 

" If Bnitiis Idlled Cresar, tlien C^sar is dead; 
But Brutus did kill Cresar ; 
Therefore, Ceesar is dead." 

In such syllogisms, then, the minor premise may either affirm 
the truth of the condition, or deny the truth of the conclusion; 
in the first case, the consequent will be the conclusion of the 
syllogism ; v. g., " Cfesar is dead ; " in the second, the denial 
of the condition will be the conclusion of the syllogism; v. g., 
" Brutus did not kill Caesar ; " and in both cases, the argument 
will be inform, that is, consequent. 

But, as regards the matter, it does not follow that if the con- 
dition be false, the consequent is therefore false; for it may be 
true for some other reason; v. g., even if Brutus did not kill 
CEesar, still Cresar may be dead from some, other cause. 

Again, it does not follow that if the consequent be true the 
condition is therefore true, for the consequent might be verified 
by a different condition ; v, g., though it may be granted that 
Cfesar is dead, it does not therefore follow that he was killed. 

In such hypothetical enunciations as the following, " if man is 
a mineral, he does not feelj" the consequent has not real, but 
only suppositive truth, for the antecedent is merely an arbitrary 
supposition. 

Hence, when, in a conditional proposition, the truth of the 
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affirmative consequent is really dependent on that of the affirm- 
ative antecedents or, also, when the antecedent is so included 
in the consequent^ that the denial of. the consequent necessarily 
implies the denial of the antecedent, we have for the conditional 
argument the following 

Rule : First, In the affirmative conditional, the minor pre- 
mise must affirm the antecedent, and the conclusion must affirm 
the consequent J v, g., "if the soul reasons, it is a simple sub- 
stance; but the soul does reason; therefore the soul is a simple 
substance." \' Second, In the negative conditional, the minor 
premise must deny the consequent, and the conclusion must 
deny the antecedent, observing that two negatives in English 
are equivalent to an affirmative; v. g., "if the soul perishes 
when the body dies, then the soul is not a spiritual substance ; 
but the soul is (is not not) a spiritual substance; therefore, the 
soul does not perish when the body dies." 

As regards the form of the hypothetical or conditional argu- 
ment the preceding rule is absolute, or it admits no exception. 
But it may happen by accident, or in virtue of the matter, that 
the conclusion is true, even when these rules ate inverted; as, 
for example, when the antecedent is tlie sufficient reason of the 
consequent; if the antecedent is denied, the consequent may also 
be denied; v. g., " if the sun is at the meridian, it is noon ; iut 
the sun is not at the meridian; therefore, it is not noonJ' This 
conclusion is true, not in virtue of the form, but on account 
of the mattfr; in other words, it is not logicaliy consequent, 
though it is materially true. 

Also, when the condition and consequent are in matter iden- 
tical and co-extensive, by accident, and not in virtue of the 
form, the falsity of the condition infers the falsity of the conclu- 
sion ; v. g., " if Apollo was not a man, then he was not a 
rational animal; but he was a man; therefore, he was arational 
animal " : " if man is immorta!, he will not die ; but he is not 
immortal ; therefore, he will die." As the condition and con- 
ditionate are identical, the falsity of one always infers, neces- 
sarily, the falsity of the other, on account cf that identity. This 
species of argument, for its brevity, is used in practice ; and 
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when the matter is true, the proof of the condition is the proof, 
aiso, ol the condifionales or vice versa. The same thing whicli 
is misunderstood or denied under one iorm of expression, may 
be seen and admitted under another; hence, this mode of proof 
}s, legitimate, and may be useful in some cases. 

A syllogism is disjunctive when it proceeds from a disjunc- 
tive proposition. The disjunction of the antecedent and con- 
sequent is perfect when they divide the whole matter so as to 
admit no medium; v. g., "man is either mortal, or not mortal;" 
in man there can be no medium between mortahty and immor- 
tality. The truth or rectitude of the disjunction is determined 
by the matter. In the completely disjunctive syllogism, the 
admission of one member of the disjunction requires the denial 
of the other; v. g., " either man is mortal, or he is immortal ; 
but he is mortal; therefore, he is not immortal;" " the honor 
of first discovering America belongs either to Americus or to 
Columbus; it belongs to Columbus; therefore, it does not 
belong to Americus." When one member of a disjunctive 
premise is merely the contradictory of the other, if the affirm- 
ative one be granted, the negative one has a double negation, 
which is really an affirmative; v. g., " either it rains, or it does 
not rain ; it does rain ; therefore, it does not not rain ; " i, e., it 



ARTICLE IV. 



The enihymeme is a syllogism, one of whose premises is not 
expressed; v. g., "the poor are men; therefore, they are not 
to be contemned." The sorites is a series of propositions in 
which the predicate of the first is the subject of the second, the 
predicate of the second is the subject of the third, and so on 
till the last or conclusion, in which the predicate of the last 
proposition is conjoined to the subject of the first proposition ; 
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V. g., " he who does not restrain his passions, has many violent 
desires; he that has many violent desires, is unquiet; he that 
is unquiet, is miserable ; therefore, he that does not restram his 
passions is miserable." Both these forms of argument consist 

■ of abridged syllogisms. 

The epycherema is a syllogism in which one or both of the 
premises are proved, each by its reason ; or it has its reason 
annexed to it in the syllogism; v. g., "every spiritual substance 
is incorruptible, since it neither has parts nor depends on matter; 
but the human soul is a spiritual substance, since it is intel- 
ligent; therefore, the human soul is incorruptible." 

, The dilemma is a compound argument which consists of two 
members proposed disjunctively, and so related that the legiti- 
mate conclusion from either member, or horn, is a refutation 
of the adversary; v. g., " the skeptic's denial of all certainty is 
either true or false; if true, then that is certain; if false, still 
more is there certainty ; therefore, in either supposition, scep- 
ticism is false." 

This argument is called a dilemma, because it consists of but 
two members. The trilemma and quadrilemma are too compli- 
cated to be ordinarily useful in reasoning. 

A dilemma is faulty; ist, If the division of the matter made 
by the disjunctive be not complete; in other words, if there be 
a medium of escape from it. The dilemma put into the mouth 
of Socrates when dying, has this fault : " Death is either a sweet 
sleep, or it is a transition to the happy companionship of 
Orpheus and Ulysses; in either case, therefore, it is good to 
die." Between " sleep " and the " society of Ulysses," there is 
a wide medium. But when the «arly Christians said to the 
Roman tyrant, " either we are innocent, or we are guilty; if 
innocent, why condemn us ? if guilty, why refuse us a lawful 
trial ? " between men's iniwceiue and guilt, and also between 
the corresponding provisions of tlie law, there is no medium, 
zd, The conclusion derived from one, or each member of the 
dilemma, may not be legitimate; in this case, it not only proves 
nothing, but it may be retorted; v. g., it was said to a judge, 
who was about to enter into office, " you will administer the 
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laws either well or ill, if well, >ou will diapleise the people if 
ill, ) on will di&plcase the gods/' he retorted, "I Mill administer 
the laws justly or unjustly, it jubtly, I shall not displease the 
gods , if unjustly, I shall not disple'i&e the people " 

Another e\ample of the diletnma whioh miybe retorted: 
Protigoras baigained to educate Euathlus for the law, hill of 
the money to be paid when his studies weie finished, the rest 
when Euathlus gamed his fitst smtj alter some time Prota- 
goras sued Euathlus, and this was the first case for Euatlilus, 
Protagoras thus argued "Either Euathlus will lose or gim 
this case , it he lose it, then the money is to be paid me by 
the decision of the comt, if he gam it, then he must pay me 
by our contract" Euathlus letorted "If the decision is in 
my favor, then I will pay nothing by the sentence of the court,- 
il against me, I will pay nothing according to the conttact, 
since I will not have gained m^ first case." The fallacy really 
arises from Protagoras having, &y the contrir-cl, no right to bring 
the suit, as he was to wait till Euathlus gained his first case/ 
hence, the disjunction did not include the whole matter, 
Euathlus' dilemma was at fault, because he assumed that the 
judge's decision would annul the contract, or exempt him 
from paying, if he gained the suil ; and Protagoras was wrong 
for assuming the canceling of the contract, in case the decision 
of the judge was adverse to his disciple. 

A sophist argued : "You say that you He; and if you speak 
the truth, then you do He; if you say fa/sefy that you He, then 
also you /le/ therefore, whether you speak truly or falsely, you 
He." He does "lie" in each case, but not about the same 
tiling, and under the same respect. 
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ARTICLE I. 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD : ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, IN THEIR 
RELATION BOTH TO PARTICULAR SCIENTIFIC COGNITIONS, 
AND TO SYSTEMS OF SUCH COGNITIONS. 

Theie are two methods whirh the miiid follows in acquiring 
or jmpaiting knowledge h\ reasoning, namely, Analysis and 
Svnfhests In aml\sts the mind proceeds from the compound 
to its simple components, from the paiticular object to the 
general truth, but m sy»i/iesti this oider li, inverted, and the 
inmd proceeds from the 'Simple to the compound, from the 
general to the p^rtl(,ular 

The particular, iti tkis man, t/iis rose, is compound, or has 
many component marks or properties, while the universal has 
but one mark; hence, the process of going from a particular 
object or truth to the general or universal, is analysts. When 
we say that the particular is compound, we regard the compre- 
hension of the term. The more general the term is, the greater 
its extension, but the less its comprehension; v. g., the term man 
includes many wjar^j, as, " substance," "animal," "rational"; 
the term being includes but ofte 7nark, but, as to its extension, 
it is applicable to all things. 

When by argument we proceed from a subject to a predicate, 
the method of reasoning is analytical; when the reasoning is 
trom the predicate to the subject, the method is synthetical. A 
simple syllogism is synthetical ; a sorites may combine in it 
both synthesis and analysis. But analysis and synthesis may 
also regard the general method by which a series of cognitions, 
a particular system of knowledge or a particular science is ac- 
quired or taught ; however, they are always distinguished from 
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each other in the same manner. By analysis we resolve what 
is complex into its simple constituents ; by synthesis we form 
one whole out of many constituents. By analysis we find the 
exiension of terms, ideas or propositions ; by synthesis we find 
their comprehension.* 

In aJl lengthy trains of reasoning both synthesis and analysis 
may occur, whether the general method be conducted according 
to the one or the other. Induction, as a meihad of acquiring 
science, is analysis; regarded as a syllogism, it is synthesis; for, 
as. a general method of scientific reasoning, it deduces univer- 
sal principles from particular facts, and this is analysis. When 
its conclusions are finally established, it is by one argument 
concerning the whole class in which a law or property is pte- 
dicaied Qii them; this is synthesis, and yet it peitains to the in- 
duction. When a property is deduced from a substance; 
when algebraic formulfe are resolved by transformation into 
more general formulfc ; the process in each case is analysis ; 
for, in these instances, the universal is deduced from the par- 
tictilar. Wiien we predicate the effect of the cause, or pass 
from the general truth to the particular object, the process is 
synthesis. Analysis is called, also, the method of invention; 
synthesis the method of discipline, or instruction 

Observe, however, that in edtuaiion, considered as to its 
general scope and progress, knowledge advances by analysis; 
for the progress of the mind in education thus generally un- 
derstood, is fi-om the particular to the universal , from what is 
less universal to what is more universal; but yet the particular 
steps or acts of cognition by which the mind proceeds, are, as 
already remarked, both those of synthesis ajid those of analysis. 
This will be easily understood if it be kept in mind that to 
deduce a general property from its subject is analysis; to predi- 
cate is synthesis. Tlie mind, by the law of its nature, begins 
with the knowledge of physical and sensible objects, reasons 
to their general properties ; it passes from quantity to its gene- 
ral properties, and finally attains to strictly metaphysical truth; 

makes many out of one i synlhtssismniies oneoiitof mnny. 
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i. e., to tlie most absolute and universal truth. This progress 
of the intellect, considered as to its general method and final 
result, is analytical. But the particular arguments or acts of 
reasoning in this advance of the intellect towards what is most 
universal, are sometimes synthetical, sometimes analytical, in 
their method; v. g., when the universal axioms of geome'ry 
are proved to be verified in particular figures, or parts of quan- 
tity, this is syntliesis ; but when, by comparing the parts or 
divisions of particular figures, general conclusions are deduced 
from them, this is analysis. 

If we conceive ^<^«« as it^'ot^cw*/ of species, and species as 
composed of individuals, then to resolve genus into its species 
thus assumed to be its components, atid resolve species into 
individuals, is analysis. But this, however, would not be a 
strictly correct mode of conceiving the iinivcrsals, genus and 
species. Since analysis is the resolution of that which is com- 
pounded into its constituents, it properly regards the covipreheji- 
sioii of its object, not the extension. Yet, it may sometimes be 
convenient to conceive extension as consisting of component 
parts of quantity ; in which case it is to be regarded as capa- 
ble of analysis, in a wider sense of the term. 



ARTICLE II. 

DEMONSTUATION. 

Demonstration is a legitimate argument in which an evident 
conclusion necessarily loUows from evident premises. Its pre- 
mises are either immediately evident in themselves; or they are 
mediately evident as necessary conclusions from other premises, 
which are evident. Such demonstration is simple when it con- 
tains but one argument, or syllogism ; it is complex when it 
contains two or more arguments. The premises are prior to 
the conclusion ; they are the cause of the conclusion ; they are 
better known than the conclusion. 

A demonstration is direct when the conclusion is evident 
from the agreement of the subject and predicate; v- g., "the 
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first cause must be independent of any preceding cause; now, 
God is the first cause; Eherefore, God is independent of all 
preceding cause." 

The demonstration is indirect when it is shown that the con- 
tradictory of a proposition necessarily leads to an absurdity; 
V. g., "God is either eternal, or he is not;" to say that " God 
is not eternal," is to affirm a proposition that leads to absurdity; 
for that which is not eternal is produced by some cause ; but 
by the hypothesis, " God is not eternal;" therefore God, the 
first cause, is produced by some cause; which is absurd. 

A demonstration maybe eii\\st a priori or a pos/eriori. When 
the truth of the conclusion depends upon, and proceeds frorn, 
the truth of its evident premises, as its necessary cause, the argu- 
ment is a priori; but when the truth of the premises logically 
depends upon the truth of the conclusion, then the argument 
is a posteriori; in the first case the reasoning is from principles 
to their results, or this is to reason a priori; but in a posteriori 
reasoning, the process is from the results to the principles or 

It is to be observed that the a priori method of argument 
regards truths taken in their ontological order; the ontological 
order proceeds according to the real relation which they bear to 
each other as cause and effect, in themselves considered; and 
in this respect the cause is pri/ir to the e,feel. The logical or 
psychological order regards the relation to each other in which 
we first know or learn them; which, in many cases, is in the 
reverse order; that is, by passing from the knowledge of the 
effects to the knowledge of their causes; taking truths in this 
order, is to learn or reason a posteriori. 

A thing may be prior to another, either physically or jnefa- 
physkally; a thing isphysically prior to another, when it is the 
real cause of the other; it is tn^lapkysically prior, when it is an 
essence from which attributes* are conceived as emanating; or 
in which they are conceived as inhering; for essence is meia- 
physisally prior to attribute or quality of any kind. 

•"Propclam sea attj-ibulnm est qviod niiit ii.lj pssentia ratioiie fomiB." 
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ARTI CLE III. 

INDUCTION, 

Induction is an argument in which we conclude that, because 
some property or law is true of each individual of a class, or, 
at least, of a large number of them, it is necessarilj' a property 
or law of the whole class. An inductive argument, in form, 
would run thus: -'a property, or law, that is common to each 
individual of a class, belongs to all the class; but it is a Jaw 
of each heavy body to gravitate towards the centre of the 
earth; therefore, etc." 

The force of the conclusion depends on the uniformity and 
universality of the facts observed ; it affords certainty for many 
physical laws of material objects; because the action of such 
agents is physically necessary, and is, circumstances being the 
same, constant and uniform But is relgirds the law. of '^till 
more stnctly contmgent bemgs, th^t is, things that reilly de 
pend on mutable frte agsnc\ for their existence, or as to 
whether they will hippen or not the conclusion can seldom 
strictly iMord more than probable or conjectural certainty 

There are lew cHbses ol real objects m respect to which one 
mind, or even several minds, can actually mike a complete 
induction But the general observation of mankind extending 
through a great length of time, affords proof that is in many 
cases, f erfectlj conch sive both as to facts and their obiious 
causes The induction from f-icts vini\ersally attested is some 
times first formally mi1e b) one supenrr mind is i\hen 
Newton interred he law ot gra(itition the geieral induction 
being suggested by the falling cf an apple from the tree It 
is a law or rule that all heavy objects near the earth s suiface 
gravitate towards its centre, whatever may be the hjpothcsis 
employed to explain the cause 

Some predicates can be affirmed of a class distnbutivel) , but 
not collectnely, and itce lersa some can be afhimed of it col 
lectivelj bi t not dibtnbutively \\ hen a predicate pertains to 
a part, or a mcmbtr, or some members, of a class, O'lly as such, 
then such predicate cannot be affirmed of the whole class. For 
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example, " a part of a class is incomplete ; therefore, the whole 
class is incomplete." Here, incomplete is predicated of a part, 
as such, or by reduplication, as it is termed. A similar remark 
applies to predicates which can be affirmed of the whole class, 
onlyas such: "ahundred years make a century; therefore, each 
year of the hundred makes a entu j " wh' 1 is b urd. 

Induction affords a prude If 1 ob ation and 

study of natural phenomena b n 1 a new nor a 

distinct method of acquiring o up nee man 

has observed facts and dra n n 1 f n 1 observa- 

tions ever since the days of Ada 11 1 L d Bacon 

made no new discovery in Logic or Philosophy when he ex- 
plained induction, and insisted so much on the extensive and 
accurate observation of facts, before laying down their prin- 
ciples; yet his writings stimulated scientific research and helped 
much to the advancement of physical science. 



ARTICLE IV. 

PROBABLE ARGUMENT, 

Probability in objects of cognition is an appearance of truth, 
coming from a greater force of argument on one side, which 
inclines the mind to asseot to that side as true, but yet leaving 
room for doubt or fear that the opposite may be true. Both 
sides of a proposition may, in respect to our knowledge, be 
truly probable. 

An argument is merely probable when one of its premises is 
only probable ; for a still greater reason, it is merely probable 
when both premises are only probable. A proposition \% prob- 
able only, when there are good reasons for assenting to it, yet 
there is a possibility, amounting to any degree of probability, that 
its opposite may be true. For probability, as such, is essen- 
tially different from certainty. 

It is manifest that truth, when considered in itself objectively 
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m a parte ret, is incapable of mere probability, which, by its 
nature, pertains to finite cognition only. 

The conclusion follows the weaker premise, according to the 
seventh rule of the syllogism ; hence, while evident premises 
give a certain and evident conclusion, oi^^ probable premise 
renders the conclusion only proliqble. 

The argument is probable; ^0 when we reason from temote 
and imperfect analogy or indeterminate resemblance; ^^'when 
the reasoning is upon some hypothesis. Analogy is a likeness, 
or a certain agreement of relation or proportion, between ob- 
jects of different species, on account of which the one suggests 
the other, and hence, from one similarity, another one is in- 
fened {iitle Chap. i. Art. 3.) 

Iiienliti includes all that likeness, or sameness of attributes 
or qualities, found in objects of tlie same species. Similarity 
implies an identical quality, or some identical qualities, in ob- 
jects that are otherwise different; v. g., same c"lor, shape, etc. 

The force of argument founded on analogy, or resemblances, 
depends upon such general principles as the following : '^.similar 
..causes produce similar effects ; things that are seen to be similar 
in nearly every respect, are wholly similar," etc. 

Analogy can found strict demonstration or give a conclusion 
which is scientific; v. g,, when we demonstrate the existence 
of God from the creation. The extremes agree with the medium, 
in this case, by analogy only. 

The hypothesis, or supposition, is a "proposition, which, though 
not yet demonstrated, is assumed to be true, because it affords a 
satisfactory explancction of many facts For example, to assert 
that there is a subtile tluid diffused throughout the universe 
whose undulations explain the phenomena of light." To this 
class may be refe red many of the thejries adopted for the ex- 
planation of natural phenomena An h\pothesis is more or 
less probable a tording to the nu Tibet ot ficts or phenomena 
which it satisfactonly explains Its loEjical vilue never exceeds 
probalihty or it remains only an opi iion until truly demon- 
strated ^n opinion is a ju U nent whn,h i-j assented to, but 
with some hesitancy or ftar as to its objective certainty. An 
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hypothesis that is demonstrated, is thereby changed into a the- 
sis, and ceases to be an hypothesis. 

Between the extremes of attaching too much importance to 
analogical reasoning and hypothetical theories on the one 
hand and pronounf:ing them valueless on the other, is the 
wiser middle course of estiraating them according to the 
degree of probability whicli their arguments furnish. 



ARTICLE V. 

SOPHISMS OR FALLACIES. 

A sophism, ot fallacy, is an apparent argument, which, under 
the spejcigus form of truth, leads to a false or absurd conclusion. 
The following are the fallacies which most frequently occur; 
1st, the equivocation, or ambiguous middle; lA, the fallacy of 
composition and division; 3d, of the accident; 4th, dictum sim- 
pliciter et secundum quid; or, confounding what can be said abso- 
lutely with what can be said under a particular respect only; 5th, 
the ignaratio elenchi, or ignoring the question; 6th, the petilie 
principii, Pegging the question, or, the vicious circle; 7th, jion 
causa ut causa .• no cause at all for a cause, or the fictitious cause. 

The equivocation, or ambiguous middle, is a faUacy arising 
from the use of a term of more meanings than one ; attribut- 
ing to it a different sign iii cation in each premise, but drawing 
a conclusion that supposes the two meanings to be identical; 
V. g., the Romans equivocated, when, after Antiochus had 
stipulated to surrender half his navy, they compelled him to 
divide each vessel into halves, and then deliver up the half of 
his navy by giving them the half of each ship. 

Ambiguity arises, then, from the fact that, a proposition is 
capable of having two meanings; for example, when the 
priestess of Apollo said to Pyrrhus, who consulted her when 
he was about to invade Rome: "I say, Pyrrhus, you the 
Romans will conquer; " her credit was saved in either event; 
whether Pyrrhus or the Romans were victorious. 
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This fallacy, or the double middle term, is of the most fre- 
quent occurrence, perhaps, of all the errors in reasoning. 

Composition and division: this fallacy is committed if, when 
two predicates, taken separately or one at a time, agree with the 
same subject, it is inferred tliat they agree with it when they are 
taken conjointly ; v. g., " Peter can walk and Peter can he 
down ; therefore, Peter can at the same time lie down and 
walk." Peter can walk, and lie down fy division, is true; 
otherwise, it is not true. Or, vice versa, if they agree when 
taken conjointly, and it be inferred that they agree when taken 
separately ; v. g., " man has a body and soul, or is a rational 
animal; therefore, matter is man, and spirit is man;" which is 
incorrect. 

Fallacia accidentis : the fallacy of the accident arises from 
confounding those predicates that essentially belong to the 
subject with those that accidentally belong to it; or, in other 
words, from not distinguishing between what is essential, and 
what is accidental to the subject; v. g., "that is bad from 
which evil comes ; but evil comes from the study of philoso- 
phy, medicine, the physical sciences, etc. ; therefore, the study 
of those things is bad." " Evil " comes by accident, to this or 
that person, owing to intellectual or moral defects, and erro- 
neous reasoning ; but it does not thence follow that the well 
directed study of those sciences is bad. Again, "the exact 
site of an ancient city is not surely known ; therefore, that city 
never existed." 

The fallacy termed dictum simpUdter ei secundum quid (of 
confounding what is simply true with what is true in a certain 
respect only) : a predicate is affirmed sitnpliciter, i. e., simply or 
absolutely, when it is affirmed without any limiting word or 
phrase joined to it; as, " Plato is learned." Here the predi- 
cate, "learned," is not restricted to any particular object; 
but when the predicate is affirmed secundum quid, or, in a cer- 
tain respect, there is a hmiting adjunct to it ; v. g., " Peter is 
learned in Botany;" here, " learned," is restricted to a par- 
ticular object, " Botany." The fallacy arises from arguing that, 
because the predicate agrees with the subject in one of the 
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senses, it therefore agrees with it in the other; v. g., "he that 
throws goods into the sea, wills the destruction of them ; 
but the master of a vessel, in a storm, throws goods into the 
sea ; therefore, he wilts the destruction of them." He wiUs 
the destruction of them in a certain respect, as a means to an 
end necessary, and not otherwise to be attained, it is true ; 
that he wishes to destroy them simply, or absohitely and 
directly, is not true. The fallacy termed, dictum simplidter el 
secundum quid, or, of what is said simply and absolutely, or 
relatively and under a certain respect, is like to that termed, 
accidentis. "A man eats what he buys in the market; he buys 
raw meat in the market ; therefore, a man eats raw meat." 

Igftoratio eUttchi, or ignoring the question; in familiar lan- 
guage, often termed "■' evading the qttestion;" or, "chan^ngihe 
question." 

Ignoratio eknchi, or ignoring the question, is an evasion of 
the real question in dispute, and attempting to prove some- 
thing else that apparently includes the thing in dispute; v. g., 
if a certain means to an end were denied to be just, one should 
prove that the end is good, and thereby seem to justify the 
means; or, if the immortality of the soul were proved, and one 
should answer as if the eternity of the soul, or its having no 
beginning, were the question. The ignoratio eleiuhi, or ignoring 
the question, is sometimes from teal, not simulated ignorance 
of the state of the question; it mayalso come from obtuseness 
of the understanding ; but it is often the artifice of a crafty and 
sophistical mind, which is wanting in moral rectitude. This 
fallacy occurs frequently in the harangues of demagogues; as 
does also the assertion by means of interrogatory. 

To the "ignoratio elenchi" may be referred the error which 
consists in " proving too much ; " of which it is justly said, " he 
that proves too much, proves nothmg ;" v. g., if one should 
attempt to demonstrate that the human soul is a substance, and 
his arguments went to show that man's soul has the properties 
of matter, he would then commit the error of "proving too 
much." 

Petiiio prbuipii, or begging the qitestion, under which may be 
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included the vkimis drcle* and the faise supposition, is the as- 
sumplion of what is in question; v. g., il it be the question in 
dispute as to whether a particular substance have weight, and 
it be answered, " that lias weight which is ponderable, the, sub- 
stance in question is ponderable; therefore, it has weight;" this 
would be the petiiio principH, or begging the question. If it 
should be argued that " the earth turns on its axis because the 
sun is stationary; and, on the other hand, the sun is stationary, 
because the earth turns on its axis; " this would be to reason in a 
vicious circle, or to prove two propositions, the one by the other, 
as a reason. If it be said, " Pompey did not return to Rome after 
the death of Csesar," this would be a, false supposition, or a. false 
assumption; aa.mt\y, falsely assuming it to be a fact that Pompey 
was alive at Cjesar's death. The argument may falsely sup- 
pose or assume either a fact or a principle ; the fallacy is the 
same in all these cases, and consists in assuming in the argu- 
ment sometliing that is in question. 

Tbis fallacy is sometimes concealed under a proverb ; v. g., 
" the exception confirms the rule; " i. e., the formal exception, or 
one properly so-called, proves the existence of its co-related 
rule. For instance, If an old charter vvere found, exempting a 
certain family, for special reasons, from military tax, this ex- 
emption or exception m their favor, would prove the existence 
of a general law imposing such tax. But this axiom is some- 
times misapplied; as v. g.,'when counter facts or contrary in- 
stances are adduced to prove the non-existence of a rule, tlien 
in answer, they are preposterouslv assumed to be exceptions 
which prove the exisfefue of the rule. This is false assump- 
tion; and, when viewed under another respect, it is also the 
fallacy of the double middle. 

JVon causa pro causa, no cause at all as a cause, is a fallacy, 
in which that, which is no cause at all, is assumed to produce an 
effect, simply because the two are contiguous in time and place; 
or from some other mere coincidence or circumstance. The 
Pagans ascribed " the downfall of the Roman Empire to the 

" "Cirouluanon est vitlosiis in relntlvis." Illation, ftom one oo-nJative to 
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rise of Christianity," when, perhaps, the 
neariy true. "Comets cause wars, plagues and other calam- 
ities." Or this fallacy may be committed by attributing etfecis 
to vague and fanciful agents; as fate, luck, forliine, or other 
superstitious causes. They are all the same fallacy, and from 
such delusions even educated minds are not all exempt. The 
origin of such errors is ignorance, along with an instinctive 
desire to know the cause of strange or terrible events. 

"Post hoc ergo propter hoc;" or, "a ihing happened after 
miother, therefore, it was caused by it,-" is obviously false, and 
is a form of expression which, on that account, is often em- 
ployed ill answer to the fallacy, " no>i causa pro causa." 

Of the seven fallacies above described, the first two are verbal 
fallacies; the remaining five, are material fallacies; or, they 
arise from the matter or truth of the propositions being at fault. 

Mere sophistry is unworthy of a candid mind ; but even 
vigorous and truthful intellects may, by mistake, employ incon- 
sequent argument. The most ordinary fallacy that leads to 
unintentional error in reasoning, is the complex or ambiguom 
middle term, which is not accurately distinguished, so that 
what is false may be rejected, while that which is true is ad- 
mitted. 

Examples of inconsequent argument : " as the body is com- 
posed of many members, so the sou! is composed of many 
powers ; therefore, since the former can be divided into its 
component parts, so can the latter." Here distinguish between 
compound objects which possess members that are really distinct, 
and, therefore, separable; and objects that are nmple, having 
powers not really distinct from them as parts ; and which are, 
therefore, indivisible substances. 

" Whatever is opposed to reason must be rejected; but faith 
in mysteries is opposed to reason; therefore, faith in mysteries 
must be rejected ; " or, " Jaith in mysteries is against reason." 
Distinguish what is above reason from what is against reason; 
also, faith that presupposes prudent motives of crediMH'y; and 
faith that rests on insufficient grounds or no grounds at all; and 
is, therefore, unreasonable. To believe what is above reason. 
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when we have valid authority for its truth, is not belief which 
is against reason, tiiough the object is above reason; but to 
believe pretended mysteries, that directly contradict the evi- 
dent principles of reason, would surely be against reason. 

It will be found that complex or double middle terms gen- 
erally contain both truth and error; they must, therefore, be 
carefully distinguished; the one to be admitted, the other to be 
rejected. 

An ancient sophist puzzled some less acute contemporary 
logicians with the following objection against the possibility ol 
motion : "A thing cannot move where it is not; nor can it move 
where it is; but that whicTi can neither move where it is, nor 
where it is not, cannot move at all; therefore, a thing cannot 
move at all." 

The ingenious reader will readily see that the clause, " where 
it is," is equivocal ; in one sense it means, " where it is at rest;" 
in another it signifies, " where it is not at rest;" i. e., where it is 
moving. In this second sense of the words, it may be said 
that, "a thing moves where it is." It surely cannot move 
wJiere it is not, in the direct and proper sense of the expression. 

This sophism; which under a somewhat different form is at- 
tributed to Zeno; as also the one devised by him to prove that 
Achilles could not overtake the turtle which had a given dis- 
tance the start of him ; both rested, in reality, on the Jalse as- 
sumption that a period of time consists of an infinite number 
of moments, and that a given distance consists of an infinite 
number of points ; whereas, in truth, time, distance, and simple 
motion, as such, do not consist of distinct parts, for they are 
continuous, and not, as number is, discrete. 
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LOGIC SECOND PART, 
LOGIC APPLIED. 



Since Logic is chiefly concerned with the acts of the intellect 
in discourse of reason, or right argumentation, it is manifest 
that it must include in its object the truth of cognitions, and 
the means of knowing with certainty; without which all mere 
forms of argument are unmeaning, or nugatory. 

Hence, the second part of Logic treats of logical truth and 
certainty; and the means of attaining them. Its object is, 
therefore, the extrinsic norma of right reasoning; that is, its 
matter. 

A genuine or truly valid argument must not only be in form, 
but its judgments must possess logical tni/k. 



CHAPTER I. 



ARTICLE I . 

TRUTH, ERROR AND FALSEHOOD DESCRIEr.D. 

Truth* may be divided into metaphysical, logical and moral 
truth. Metaphysical truth is the agreement of the essential 
properties of a being among themselves, and with their essen- 
tial concept or prototype, whether that being be actual or only 
possible; for, whatever exists, or is only possible, has, in the 

"•YiHts£ miTirvm, mgnMonU, et tirmOY\it." TrHlh tflttf tlltngB, of eognition, 
oflBiiguage. , 
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essential and eternal archetype of it, the constituents by which 
it is what it is, and can be nothing else; and it is such inde- 
pendently of our knowledge, though not independently of 
divine intelligence. But metaphysical truth, as such, and truth 
considered as transcendental, pertain to general metaphysics, and 
will be treated in another place. 

Logical truth* is the conformity of the understanding know- 
ing to the thing or object known. The concept or idea may 
be conceived to be the medium between the object and the 
mtcilect, "est medium quo incognito. "t Moral truth, is the 
conformity of the language, or signs of thought, to the inter- 
nal judgment of the person uttering the affirmation of that 
judgment, or, it is moral truth, when the interna! judgment 
IS truly expressed. The language or sign expressing the inter- 
nal judgment may be termed, the enuiiciafien. But we must 
distinguish between the logical truth of an enunciatiofi, and its 
mofal truth ; the enunciation is logically true, when the judg- 
ment which it declares is right; that is, when the judgment is 
objectivelv true; or, expresses a real conformity of the mind to 
the object known.J The enunciation is morally true, when it 
declaies correctly the internal judgment, such as it is in the 
mmd. When this conformity of the enunciation and the internal 
judgment is wanting, then the enunciation is erroneous. -Logi- 
cal truth of enunciations regards the rectitude or the correct- 
ness of the judgment objectivelys moral truth pertains to the 
language of the subject uttering the judgment. It is termed 
motal truth, because its right expression, or enunciation, is 
generally subject to the will, which, being free, attributes to it 
a moral character. 

As concrete truth always implies both an object known, as 

•"Veritas est adajtiiitlo intellectiis, elrei." Trvith la tie equntton of intel- 
l*ot wid object; 1. e., it l3 the ooiifotmity of the power as knowing wiOk the 

t" Species iiitelligiliilis (oonoeplil 
The Idea la the mind Is the maJiuni . 
an o\4ecl, in the net of pei'oelvlng. 
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one term, and the intellect knowing, as the other terra of tlie 
relation, truth is sometimes denominated by the objects, and is 
then called truth of the metaphysical, physical 3.nt moral aiAer, 
according to the objects. In this sense we may apply the 
definition of truth by St. Augustin: "Veritas est qu£e ostendit 
id quod est : " Truth makes known that which is.* 

Error is assent to what is false, or dissent from what is true ; 
it is an act of the mind by which we affirm two things to 
agree, whicli do not, in themselves, agree ; or, we deny the 
agreement of two things, which, in themselves, do really agree. 
As assent, in matters whose evidence does not force the under- 
standing, is a free act of the mind, error may be attributed to 
the will as its forma! or actuating cause ; yet the action of the 
will, in error, is not always deliberate. 

Falsity ; Falsity is the opposite of truth; and is, therefore, a 
want of conformity in the mind to the object of cognition. 
This want of conformity is either negative ox positive; negative, 
when the concept expresses the object only partially or ob- 
scurely ; V. g , should it contain nothing more about the moon 

■ TmOt is, by its natare, for tbe intellect, nnd is its pra^F ol)|ect; as ^Dod is 
tbe olijeot of tlie wiii, AS color and figure consliCHte the object of sight, or as 
jsouncl ifl Ihe olject or heaving. Tputli, then, \s of the Inteil^iliie order, or ia 
orditined ibr ibe int«ilGot, b; ItB naltire ; traik ondinfeflccl nri> connotiitivt, so 
UiHt tbe one enp|>03<:s the other. Truth, in itself, is a relaHon, and ia threefold: 
let. The relation of i^reement iHtvrecn a reol beii^ snd iXs concept, or its etsca- 
tisl protatype, ucoording \a which It is ooastltuted; like to. thnt, lor example, 
■whioh is between the idea of ii bonae in the mind of tbe architect, and tbe real 
Aani«, which he forms exactly nooording to tbnt idea in his mind; or Che idea In 
the painter's mind, and tbe picture on Ganvaas, which accurately expresses It. 
ad. The reJation of agreement between the mind Icnowlng an. oWeoC, and the 
object itself; t. g., tbe exact con^mity cjf tbe mind knowing an orange to the 
real orai^ itself. SO., The relalion of agreement between tbe wordi or signt by 
whioh we espreaa or msnifest ttie cognitions in onr minds, and those cognllioiw na 
they resl^ are in the mind; y. g., " virtue ia amiable," are words that express 
Ccniy a reitl Judgment of your mind, and, tlierefore. your words agree wlQi tlie 
mind, and ihe velailon ia real between the ci^fnition audits enunciation. 

Truth, Iben, in ita formal entity, ia a relalion; it Is threclbld, its said above, 
and it Is tolaitg cotnprehendei la this threefold division : 1st. Tbei^reBment or 
relation between a thing nnd the prototype in the concept of Its essence or nature, 
Is mefr^^iiiBl Iralhj M, ITie conformity of the mind knowing, to the olijeot 
known, la a relaUon of agreement between them, and Is called togitBl Inilli, or 
fntelieotnal tmth; 8d. The con/ormi^j or relation of agreement between murft 
atidsifina, used to enunciate or manifest cognitions, and the cosnitions as Iheji 
acl»aay are in tke mind, Is oaUed omral truth. 
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than, that it is a luminary. This is false yyj privation, and is, 
perhaps, more properly, ignorance. Fositive falsity, is a disa- 
greement of the cognition and its proper object ; for, in that 
case, the mind attributes to the object what does not belong 
to it, or denies what does belong to it ; this is a want of con- 
formity in the understanding, to the proper object of its cogni- 
tion ; V. g., " God is a bodyj the human soul is material." 

It may be said, therefore, that falsity in the mind, when 
positive, is the effect of error in judgment; for, how else can 
positive falsity be in the mind, or get access thereto ? 

Simple apprehension cannot, per se, /'. e., of itself, or of 
its own proper action, induce error, or cause falsity in 
the mind. A simple apprehension, or perception, is an 
act of the mind by which it acquires an inchoate cognition ; 
by whicli it takes hold of the object, as it were; or perceives 
it, and forms for itself an idea or similitude of it. In this, 
nothing is explicitly affirmed or denied by the mind ; and 
its conformity to the object is limited to the mere perception ; 
as it does not express a judgment. Hence, the apprehension 
is a necessary effect of a necessary law, and, therefore, cannot 
be false. The fudgment, or the understanding judging, is never 
per se false ; but assent can be false, by precipitancy, or, by 
impulse of the will ; and, therefore, positive falsity in the mind 
is produced only by error in judgment. 

If it be objected that many ideas of rude and uncultivated 
people are not conformable to their objects ; as, v. g., they may 
conceive " the sun to be a round plane a few feet in diameter" 
etc. J and, since all languages declare the sun to rise, and set, 
it would appear that the minds of all men were long in error 
in regard to a sensible fact. 

We should distinguish: that these ideas may not be con- 
formable to their objects, negatively, L e., hy privation, is true ; 
but if it be meant that they are not conformable to their ob- 
jects, /fj/ft'w^; then we should subdistinguish ; they may not 
be really conformable after a Judgment is formed; but it is not 
true to say that before the judgment there is a positive falsity, 
or want of conformity in the mind to the object. Language 
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expresses the sensible fact of the sun's rising and setting, though 
the philosophical liypothesis formerly employed to explain its 
Cfl?tfc is now known to be untenable; or, in other words, the 
minds of men did not err in atKrming 'Cos fact, but philosophers 
eired in giving its explanation. 

Mere ip prehensions oi ideas ate tiue so far as they express 
tlieir objects positively since they ire produced by the mind 
and object operitintr both naturally and necessarily. Even 
the intellect cannot be forced to assent to what is false, as 
fahe but it can under the command of the will, assent to 
Hhit IS filse in those cises m which the evidence of the truth 
does not necessitate its decision. Truth, properly so-called, is 
only in the understanding which judges ; and it is only by a cer- 
tain imitation or analogy, and, therefore, improperly and incom- 
pletely \ase sation 3. d 'nple apprehe s' n which are means 
of k ow ng truth T th is fully and p operly only in that 
act by vh h the nn nd s fuUj co lorn able to its known 
ob e t but he n i s fu ly and ] ope ly conformable to its 
object only 1 en t af}ir s what tie object is; i. e., when 
it judges \jpeedgatofko gs preliminary and 
preparatory to^w// knowledge, or truth, properly so-called. 



ARTICLE II 

DIFFERENT STATES OF THE MIND IN 

As the mind attains truth by acquiring ideas conformable to 
their objects, and by comparmg these ideas or concepts to their 
objects, or among themselves; it is manifest that the mind 
may by these efforts approach more or less nearly to complete 
knowledge of things. Hence, the different states of the mind 
in respect to truth. 

The following classification of those states is sufficiently 
comprehensive: ist, Ignorance; 2d, Doubt; 3d, Suspicion; 
4th, Opinion; 5th, Certainty. They comprehend, the differ- 
5 
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eiit relations the mind may have to the objects of its knowl- 
edge, either as ignorant of those objects, or as knowing them 
in different degrees of perfection, i. e., more or less completely. 

Ignorance is the state of the mind when it has no knowledge 
of an object ; v. g,, we are ignorant as to whether the number 
of the stars be odd or evm; or what was the precise number 
of angels created; or how long the present world will endure. 

Doubt is the state of the mind when the judgment is sus- 
pended between the two parts of a contradictory ; or when 
the assent of the understanding cannot be deterrained to either 
of two contradictory propositions or judgments. 

Doubt is either positive or negativej doubt is positive when 
there are reasons that persuade in favor of each proposition; 
which, however, do not determme the intellect to assent to 
either, but leave it, now drawn to one side, now to the other, 
still hesitating in uncertainty between them. 

The doubl is negative when there are either no reasons at all 
in favor of either side, or such as are of very little moment. 

Suspicion is a propefisity or inclination to judge on sUght 
grounds,- in it, the judgment is often prompted or impelled by 
passion or affection in the will ; and it is apt to tend ratlier to 
the unfavorable side. 

Opinion'^ is an assent of the understanding to one of two 
contradictory or opposite propositions; not, however, without 
fear of the other being true. 

For an opinion to be prudent, the following conditions must 
be fulfilled: ist, a careful examination of the reasons in favor 
of each contradictory, must precede the assent of the under- 
standing ; ad, the side embraced must have in its favor a grave 
motive; and the objections against it, as well as the reasons in 
favor of the opposite proposition, must be suitably answered; 
3d, the assent in favor of the opinion formed must not be more 
firm than the motive or decisive reason in its favor justifies. 

■ ' ' Opinio est sctna intellectus qao Ibrtnr in nnnm pai'tem contradlotlanis oiiin 
ibrmldlne alterlHS. Aasenens probabllle est [demtu'. oplniativus."— (VideDiv. 
Thorn. P. I. ; Qn. 79; Art. B; Ad. i.) Opinion ia mi act of tlie intellect \>j which 
it is borne to one side of a contradiotory. but with fear lest the opposite be tme. 
ABBent to what ie probable IB the Bame as opinion. 
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An opinion may \>z probable, more probable, most probable ; but 
an opinion, as sucli, cannot transcend the limits of probabilityj 
for. if what was an opinion be Taa,A& aiXf^r^sxA^ posiiively certatn, 
it thereby ceases to be an opinion, and becomes a thesis or a 
certain truth. I¥obability and certainty differ essentially, since 
they are of different species; and therefore no degree* of prob- 
ability can constitute certainty. 



A R T I C I. E III. 
; evidence; species or certainty; they differ 



Certainty is a state of the mind in which it adheres firmly 
to the truth on account of motives which exclude all doubt, 
and all fear of the opposite being true. 

Certainty, primarily aad properly, is in cognitition, and is 
therefore subjective; t but it is attributed by translation to the 
object- For the sake of greater clearness, therefore, certainty 
may be considered both as objective and subjective. 

Objective certainty is the necessary truth of the object known 
as cognoscible; its "necessitas seufinnitas essendi." The neces- 
sity here meant is, in the case of facts, consequent/ and it is, 
therefore, common to all accomplishtd and actual truth, or to 
every actual object. Subjective certainty is a firm adhesion of 
the mind to the object as true, which excludes all doubt and 
all fear of the opposite being true. 

•"GrBaiia non mutat easenlinm 1-ei." The degree, 1. e.,moiv or less, doea 
not chaise the e^ence of a thlxig. 

t " Oitltudo st^tctha «st flrmiCiia ailliiesloidB TlrtiitlB oognoscitiTEe ad siuttii 
a^noeollille," Siiliiectiye oertBlnty ia Bi'raneas of aftheaion In the power 
knowing to the object known. 

' ' Oljeotlva est finna et invarialjills objecti detenninatio In Biio fese. ' '— CBll- 
Inort.) OlueotiTB certainty Is the Arm and invariable determination of the ob- 
ject in being! or, iU existenOB sa actual, and, under that cespeot, lioth neoeasarjr 
and unchangeable. 

"NIMlest adeo contingens, (luin Inse aliqHidnecesasrinmliftbtat." — (Dly. 
Thom. P. I. ;Qu. 861 Art. 4.) Nothing is bo rabBOlutely oootlngent oa tobe, uu- 
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The causes of certainty, or the moti\es U at leid to it niaj 
be reduced to two classes; namely, eviien e aai auilo il\ or 
testimony. 

Certainty which is produced by cindenc^ may be distin 
guished, according to its objects, into three kinds nliich differ 
in the degree of intensity or force with which they necessitnte 
the assent of the intellect: ist. Certainty whose object is truth 
which is known /(■/■ ji;/ i. e., which is ie//i?7i/i?n^ or is seen to 
be truth, and assented to, so soon as the terms which express 
it are understood; v. g., "two things which are equal to the 
same thing, are equal to each other; tl e shortest d since be 
tween two given points is a straight line, etc. .d., A second 
kind of the certainty which comes from evidence, is furnished 
by conclusions which follow necessarily from evident first prin- 
ciples; this kind is often termed scientific certainty. It will be 
explained more fully in Article VIII of this Chapter. 3d., A 
third species of certainty is furnished by the objects of internal 
and external or sensible experience; or, that which is possessed 
when the power of consciousness and the organs of sense are 
directly cognizant of their proper objects. 

Certainty, whose medium or formal motive is authority or 
testimony, is either from evident signs or marks, or from wit- 
nesses that evidently testify to what they know directly and in 
its objective evidence — ex evidentia in attestante — as eye-wit- 
nesses, ear- witnesses, and the like ; or, it is the certainty which 
is afforded by supernatural faith, in which neither the testimony, 
noT the object, is evident to the mind assenting ; t v. g., when we 
believe that "that there are three Persons and but one Nature 
in God, because God revealed it." Here, neither the fact of 

•" OmniB ceriitudo natnralis postiilst evEdentiam vel in re rel in atteateute. ' ' 
AU natural certainty reqnlres eyidenoe, either va Hie olitject or in the witness^ 
1. e., evidence aZ\hf,liiiim(myilaa.\.med\aUa between the mind And llie oUectat 
truth. But, for Che it«tol eujiernaturiil faith, thts enjiZenf medlnra, witness or 
testimony («tii<idJi(iO In aUestaaU) is not required, except as a preceding condi- 

t'Tidcs onmis esC easentinliter obEcurn quin nitit«r medio rel exti'inseoo, 
ideoqiie res maiieC secundum se ignota.slonCantea."— (Billuart.) All&ith la 
oseentiiilly obscure, because it depends on n mediom ivhloh ts exti'insio to the 
object, and, therefore, the thing remains unknown in itself, even after it ia be- 
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the revelation having been made, nor the Trinity itself, is evident 
to us;* though the revelation itself was, doubtless, evident to 
many ; v. g., to Prophets, Evangelists, etc. In this case, the 
principles that supply for evidence, are the light of faith in the 
understanding and an impulse of grace in the will ; hence, achial 
faith is free, and it is thereby capable of meriting. But; for 
supernatural faith, // is an essential condition, or prerequisite, 
that its articles be evidently credible.^ " Non crederet (quis) 
nisi videret ea esse credenda, vel propter evidentiam signorum 
vel aliquid hujusmodi ; " i. e., no one can believe without evi- 
dence as to the credibility of the tniths assented to. (Div. 
Th. z, 2, qu. I, a. 4, ad. 2.) But matters pertaining to super- 
natural Faith, and the resolution of its act,J pertain to the 
scope of Theology; it is here proposed directly to treat only of 
natural or philosophical certainty, and its principles or causes. 
But from what has been said it may be concluded as beyond 
doubt, that the iiidividual reason can prudently assent to no 
truth except it. either know that truth in its own objective evi- 
dence, or have for its assent to the truth a certain and infallible 
motive, while certainty, as already observed, is primarily in cog- 
nition, or is subjective. Evidence, on the contrary, is primarily 
in the object; or, it is most properly the object that is evident; 
but the light of the object as seen^ or perceived by the cog- 
noscive power, is termed suhjeciive evidence. 

Evidence is either immediate, or mediates truths are itnme- 

■"Motlva ci'edtbUllatfs pr^estnut eiideatiam censeguenlia, Bed non comequeti' 
til 1 probimt q«oa revelatEo debet oredi aed non dant eTidsntfam rei revelntiB 
sen verlbitis creditio." Motives of oredibilitf afford evidence of the raniefuence, 
but not of Uie conceipienlt tbey prove that revelation ought to be believed, but 
tliey do not ^ve evidence of tbe thing revealed, or tba truth believed. 

tSnarea, De Virt. Theolog., DIsp. *, Sect. S, says that the Intellect iloes not 
doubt In mattEie of faiUi without rejecting ttieir credibility as not evident. 

J The " reiolnHoit <tf iluactBffailh," Is its analgsti, which Is made in order 
to distinguish clearly all that ia necesaary to the act, whether as condilio lini 
fusnoR, as directive of it, aa/ormoImBlive, 09 nmtei'ial object, etc. 

5 ' ' lUa dicuiitur vidtri qua per aeifsa movent intelleotuni vel aensnm »d sui 
oognitloneni, nt sunt prima principia et conoIusionSB ex ipsis erldenter deduo- 
tffl, vel sensibilia aenslbus deblte proposita."— (Billuart, De Fide; Diap, Ij Art. 
i.) Those things are said to be seen which ef tliemtelvei move the intellect or 
the sense to knowlhem; such nre first priuolples and the condus ions evidently 
deduced from them, or sensible objects didy proposed to the senses. 
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dialefy evident when they are known per se, i. e.. are self-evi- 
dent. The objects of the senses and those of consciousness 
may also be regarded, when a.ctuallj' observed, as immediately 
evident to these cognoscive powers. Truths are mediately 
evident, when the mind comes to the certain knowledge of 
them only through the medium of reasoning; or, when it 
knows them only as evident deductions from their principles. 

Evidence may also be considered as either intrinsic, or extrin- 
sic. It is intrinsic, in self-evident truths, in the demonstrated 
conclusions from evident premises, and in the proper objects of 
the senses and consionsness. Evidence is extrifuic when it is 
not derived immediately from the object or truth, but passes 
through the medium of testimony, and is thereby indirect and 
and reflected light of the objective truth. Objects thus known 
are not said to be evident, but believed, or they are objects of 
faith. A preceding and evident judgment of their credibility 
gives just grounds from which is inferred, or may be in- 
ferred, the necessary truth of the objects in themselves. 
Hence, distinguish between what is evidently true, and what 
is only evidently credible; in the first, the object is evident; in 
the second, the object is obscure. 

A high degree oi probability is sometimes termed moral cer- 
tainty. But probability and certainty differ in species or essence ; 
and, therefore, in strictness, no degree of probability can equal 
real certainty; or, no number of probabilities can constitute 
certamty. 

The main theory of evidence and the certainty which is 
founded upon it may be briefly summed up as follows : 

Evidence, in its general sense, includes not only the capa- 
bility in the object of being seen, or clearly known, i. e., its 
cognoscibility ; but, also, the capability* in an agent of 
seeing it, together with the exhibition of the object to the 
mind, or the act of seeing it to be what it is, and that it cannot 

* * ' Evideoba obJecH est capiusitos iu otuecta appnreudi noati'o iutolleoCai si 
«tdera otjloiatur; ntip]U'entia oli)ecU In intellefta est evidently eutdGctlvn," 
Objective emdence ia tlie capalinity in the o^ect of lieing seen by the intellect if 
presented to it ; Uie numi&eCaUDn of the ol)]ect ia tht inlellect Is tttbjeclive «vf • 
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be otherwise than it is seen. It is manifest, then, that evidence 
may be considered as both objective and subjective. 

The cognoscibility of the object, or objective evidence, pre- 
supposes objective certainty, and is caused by it. Hence, it 
may be said that objective certainty is the origin of objective 
evidence; objective evidence is the proximate cause of subjec- 
tive evidence, and the subjective evidence produces subjective 
certainty. Therefore, in the order of cause and effect, objec- 
tive certainty is first, subjective certainty is last, and evidence is 
the medium between them. 

Certainty, when considered according to its objects, and the 
medium by which they produce certainty in the mind, is meta- 
physical, physical or moral. The three kinds of certainty thus 
denominated differ in their species or essence ; because their 
objects differ specifically. These kinds of certainty differ in 
species ; for, acts are specified by their objects, and the objects 
give determinate species not only to the acts, but to those 
things that are consequent upon acts, as the states produced 
by those acts. ,The acts of knowing metaphysicaHrath, physi- 
cal truth, and moral truth, have objective principles, which, it is 
clear, differ essentially; for the metaphysical is purely of intel- 
lect, the/Ajf^V^/ implies the sensibU, and the object of moral 
certainty is inevident, or essentially obscure. Hence, meta- 
physical, physical and moral certainty all differ specifically, be- 
cause their objects differ in species. 

In order to perceive the conclusiveness of the preceding 
reasoning, it is necessary to understand the force, and to see 
the truth of the philosophical axiom, " acts* are specified by their 
objects." It means about the same thing as saying, " effects 
derive their species or essence from their causes ; or, effects 
depend for their species or essence on their causes ; or, effects 
really proceed from their causes;" which is evidently true. 
Now, regarding the act as an effect, the object of the act is one 
of its causes, as well as the agent that puts that act. Hence, 

cls Bi-e siieolDcilljy tbeir objeclai or. 
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when it is said, "action* is specified by the agent, passion is 
specified by the term ; " or, " operationsj and habits, and pow- 
ers, are speciiied by their objects;" or, "all operation is '■peci 
fled by the form {by the specific nature), which is the pniiLiple 
of the operation;" all these expressions really convey the 
same truth, though they present it under ditterent respects 
An agent specifies its acts, because it gi\ es to the acts w hich it 
puts, their determinate nature ; powers, habits, etc , are speci 
fied by their objects ; for, since their objects determine them 
to act, the objects are also principles or causes of action, and, 
on that acccount, attribute to the acts something which is 
essential to them as effects produced by the objects Colors 
cannot be heard; sounds cannot be setn but color and figure 
determine or specify vision, or the act of seeing, sounds deter 
mine the specific acts of hearing. Hence, because objects are 
principles that determine acts in the agents to which those ob- 
jects are connatural, they also specify those acts 

Intensity, or force of the assent : The assent of the mind 
differs in its intensity, according to the diflerent species of cer 
tainty; or, according to the objects which, through their 
proper mediums, produce certainty in the mind. 

Observe that assent is an act of the intellect, as consent is an 
act of the will. The intellect assents to truth ; i. e., agrees to, 
admits, takes the truth : ist, through the immediate evidence of 
the truth, as in matters which are self-evident, or known 
per sej ad, through mediate evidence, or on account of some- 
thing else, as, when it assents to a demonstrated conclusion on 
account of the certain premises from which it necessarily fol- 
lows; 3d, on account of evident testimony to the inevident 
truth, and also in voluntary obedience to the motives of super- 
natural faith ; 4th, when the motives furnish only probability ; 
in which case the assent is voluntary, and the judgment 
assented to is only an opinion. 

That the assent of the intellect, as thus described, should 

•"Actio apeoifioatur ftbagente; posaio atermino." 
" Operationes, et habitus et potentife apeciflonntnr ex olijectla." (Dit. Th, 
M?m.,Leot. 1, Sect, 2.) , , 
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c different degrees of intensity or strength, according to its 
ind the principles that produce it, is both, natural, and 
just to truth itself: ist, because the objects which produce 
different kinds and degrees of assent differ in their nature ; ad, 
because truth in the mind is in conformity with the objects. 

As to intensity in asseni, there are three principal degrees of 
the subjective certainty that is merely human or natural; cor- 
responding to the three species of ohjeciive certainty, or three 
species of objects: ist, metaphysical certainty, whose object is 
necessary and immutable, i. e., metaphysical Xfi&i; 2A, physical 
certainty, whose object \.& physical truth, i.e., the existence and 
the positive laws of created or contingent beings; 3d, tiioral 
certainty, whose object is truth known by the testimony of wit- 
nesses, or the moral laws that universally govern man. 

Metaphysical certainty has for its object, either truth that is 
a priori, and absolutely necessary; or truth that is derived 
from it by demonstrative reasoning; the certainty in us caused 
by the latter ts less intense than that which is caused by the 
former. 

We hasG physical certainty, when the object known is ^fact, 
or is something actually and physically existing, and is evident 
to our cognoscive powers; v, g., we have physical certainty 
that the sun now shines, or does not ; or other facts of sense, 
and consciousness. 

Certainty is styled moral when its jnediutn is that testimony 
which depends for its significance and truth on the knowledge 
and veracity of an intelligent s.r\Afree witness. This Testimony 
may be manifested either by words, modes of action, or any- 
other signs of conscious thought or affection. Hence, any 
manifestation of truth by means of signs, which are intelligent 
ssiAJree in their cause, pertains to that testimony which is the 
medium oi moral certainty . 

We have moral certainty when a sufficient number of reliable 
witnesses all concur in testifying to a sensible fact; v. g., 
" London exists," We have moral certainty, in a less strict 
sense of the words, moral certainty, that " all mothers love their 
children; " in this latter case, exception is absolutely possible. 
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WJien we possess metaphysical, or physical certainty, we are 
said to ktiow the tnith that causes it, or is its object; but when 
our knowledge comes through the testimony of others, we are 
said to believe the trutli of which we thus become certain. 

In moral certainty we must distinguish between the object 
or truth testified to, and the testimony itself: the object is 
essentially inevident or obscure; but the testimony, at least as 
a natural medium of certainty,* must be evident. 

The manner in which natural faith and supernatural or divine 
faith are respectively related to their mediums or motives of 
assent, will be rendered more clear by means of an example: 
" Hannibal defeated the Romans in the battle of CannK," is a 
historical fact which is believed Oil its testimony. Those to 
whom the fact of the defeat was evident in itself, were the first 
witnesses, and they knew the fact in its own objective evidence. 
Through them as eye-witnesses it became generally credited or 
believed as made certain by their testimony ; through writings 
and other means of tradition it has come down to the present 
time. All the testimony, from that of the eye-witnesses, as 
descending to the present time, constitutes, when it is all talen 
together, the medium which in some manner unites our minds 
with the fact, and this viedium is evident in itself to us ; fur, we 
actually kmw it in existing history and tradition. Otir assent 
to the fact, " Hannibal defeated the Romans in the battle of 
Cannie," is on account of this evident medium as extending 
from the present time to the period when it occurred. 

The proposition, " God is Triune," is believed as an article 
of divine faith. There is likewise in this case an evident tradi- 
tion or medium of testimony, clearly traceable back to the 
days of the M ess i as himself, that this Messias explicitly affirmed 
and taught " God to be Triune." This medium, as in the other 
case, connects us in some manner with the Messias revealing 
that article of faith ; but our assent, as an act of divine faith, is 
not on account of that medium or tradition which is evident 
to us and certain, for such a medium constitutes only a natural 

•"EoMenfiBin alleslanle; qunndo evidenter eouBlatde dicente." It ia eri- 
4eviee in Iht mlntss, \vhsii the witaosa ia emdenlln knami ai eiich. 
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principle of assent; our assent, as an act o{ supsrnatural faith, 
is only and escluswcly because God revealed it. The existence 
of the evident medium is an essential prerequisite for this act of 
faith, and is a demonstrative proof that it is prudent to elicit 
it; but it is not itself any part of the formal motive for the act, 
that formal motive being, God said it, or God revealed it ; in 
such manner, liowever, that both the motive and the assent are 
alike supernatural, and totally distinct from the natural medium. 

The further explanation and proof of this, we remit to the 
theologian. 

What is here said suffices, it is believed, for a correct under- 
standing of philosophical certainty as related to that of super- 
natural faith, and as distinguished from it in its principles ; and 
this much was also judged necessary for the adequate treat- 
ment of the matter proper to the present article. 

As a mode of knowing truth, the intellectual vision, or the 
distinct, evident perception of truth in its own objective evi- 
dence, is more perfect than knowing it by the medium of 
faith; but yet, divine faith* is more noble in respect to its 
object, which is the truth of God himself, than any natural 
knowledge, whose medium is evidence or the testimony of 
creatures. 

The intensest natural certainty is that which is caused by 
metaphysical truth, because the object is necessary and immu- 
table. Physical certainty is next in the degree of its intensity 
or force ; though its object is contingent truth, yet, it is made 
evident to us, and the certainty in the mind corresponds to 
the principles that produce it. A contingent being is one that 
can exist, or cease to exist, according to the free choice of its 
cause; or, it is one that depends on a free agent for its exist- 
ence. Moral certainty is the least intense; ist, because its 

•"Pidea eat nobilioi; quam scicntio ex parte objactii ijuiaejiia objectum est 
vertkiB prima; scd aoieiUia haljet perfFOtlorem modum cogDOdcendi, <{.ul aon 
repi^lBSt perftellonl beMitiidinis, scilicet viaioni, aicilt ei repujiial modna 
Sdei." (Div. Tlioni. I, 2P.;Qii. 67iAi't. E;Bd. 1.) Fftlth ig more cable than 
knowledge as regards Its oWeot, iKeniiseltsoUJectis the First Truth; bntknowl- 
edgeia a more perfeetniode of cognition, beoaiise it is nit tepugnmit to beati- 
tude, niunelj', to visioni lo which, however, the modP. of knowing by ffiifh ia 
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object is obscure or is known indirectly and mediately only ; 
2d, because the morals and actions of men are more mutable, 
and more purely contingent, than are the laws of physical 
nature, or the acts of natuial agents, and the tiuth in the mind 
is in conformity to the objects. 

Both metaphysical and physical evidence always necessitate 
assent. Testimony, also, when fortified with certain condi- 
tions, V. g., as when it refers to a sensible fcut, when many 
witnesses agree, and collusion is impossible, in such adjuncts 
necessitates assent; yet, in many cases, it is possible to dissent, 
even when this refusal of assent to the testimony is most im- 
prudent ; in other words, the assent of the understanding to 
the truth is, in such instances, under the control of the will. 
This happens more especially when the object is wholly ob- 
scure ; or, when both the object and the testimony are inevi- 
dent. 

Though certainty is' perfect in its species when its motive is 
the evidence that the object is what it is, and that it can be 
nothing else; yet, within its species, the evidence can be of a 
higher or lower degree in different minds, or in the same mind 
under different circumstances. Hence, the certainty with regard 
to the same truths may be more or less intense, according to 
those conditions. 

Supernatural Faith* is, in itself, simply and absolutely more 
certain than any natural cognition; but it is not thus as 
regards us. 

The certainty liere meant is the firmness with which the cog- 
noscive power adheres to its cognoscible object. This firm 
adhesion . of the mind may arise from the action of the 

•"Nihil pcohibet id, quod est mrtliia secundnm n.itiirnm, esse quoaii n03 
minus cercum proptsr debilitalem intelkotiia nostri: qni se hal>et nd manlfee- 
UBSlma natnrio siont ooiilua noctnia ad lumen solis. Unde dubitaMo quie aoeidit 
in Bliqoibtis circa articnlos fldei, non est propter IncerCttiidinera rei, Bed prop- 
ter debilitatem intellectiis homMil." (DtT, 'niom.,lP.,qu. l;Art. S, ildl:Bt 
I, a(Qn. i; Avt, 8.) Nothing prevents that which is move oertftin according to 
Its mitiirefromheiHgleBSBOin regard to us, owing to the weakness of otlr Intel- 
lects, which, inregnrdtothingsthemostmanifest In themaelTee, orellketheeye 
of the owl in theUglitot thesnn. Hence, the donhta which come lo some per- 
sons about articles of faith are not owing to uncertainty in the object, but tfl the 
Weotneaa or the liumtin intellect. 
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will determining the intellect to adhere, independently ot any 
legitimate motive of assent, to its object ; this actually happens 
in obstinate error. But tenacious adhesion of the mind from 
such a motive cannot be properly termed certainty; more cor- 
rectly, it is peitlnacity. Again, this firm adhesion may arise 
from a true inediwn of certainty, and yet derive its efficacy both 
from the intellect and the will. Now, divine faith derives its 
certainty from the divine veracity, the First Truth, which in- 
finitely exceeds all created mediums of certainty or truth, as is 
self-evident. Hence, faith, in respect to its object, is the 
highest and most perfect motive of certainty which the human 
mind has in our present state of existence. 

As regards our minds, or considered subjectively: that is 
more certain, in respect to us, which the intellect can more 
fully possess, which is more connatural and proportioned to it, 
which more completely satisfies and quiets it; though, in other 
respects its assent through a connatural motive be', in itself, not 
the most certain. This is what actually happens in that cer- 
tainty which we posess concerning objects which are evident to 
us, as compared to the certainty which we have through the 
medium of divine faith.* Hence, although faith, in respect 
to its motive, gives the highest and intensest certainty ; yet, in 
the subject, /. e., in our minds, there may spring up indeliber- 
ate doubt; for, the debilitated intellect, like the owl at noon- 
day, "sicut oculus nocture ad lumen solis," is unable to see by 
light so superior as that of divine faith. This faith is in itself 
absolutely the most certain; but the disposition of the subject 
renders doubt possible. 
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ARTICLE I V. 

ULTIMATE CRITERION OF TRUTH; OR, ULTIMATE MOTIVE OF 

A criterion of truth is a rule or standard by which truth is 
unerringly known and distinguislied from falsehood and error. 
Also, because certainty in the mind is the legitimate result of 
truth thus known, it follows that the criterion of truth is, at the 
same time, the criterion of certainty. This criterion, in its last 
reason or notive is eviience m coi crete In other words 
all certi nt) "iUj; poses evidente e ther as its fo raal mot \e or 
as a preceding c 7 d t o sue qua non an i hspc saih con iiiwti 
to whicl the m 1 1 finally rei erts in or ler to dismiss all doubt • 
Hence it will be seen why the sounder philosophers so uni 
versally ms st on tl e truth ot tl e i reposition Evidence is 
the ultimite LHtenot f tr th or s the ultimate motive of 
certa nty 

Evtdm e is said to be the ultimate cnienon of certainty or 
truth because when the motives and pnnciples of certainty 
are e\ammed reflt\nel} or by ther analjsis evidence is the 
last reasoi or pmciple which is lielt on bi the mind in 
detenn ning the adiiiss bilitj or the val d tj of all the motives 
for Its assent furn shed by aij object In the di ed acqu s tion 
ot certainty, tvid<,nct may be considered as, under some respect, 
the first principle or motive of assent. Hence, then, evidence 
is termed, under different respects, both the first principle and 
ultimate motive of certainty. . 

The following are essential requisites for the uUimate criterion 
of truth: ist. It should not require demonstratio7i ; for, all 
demonstration supposes something more known, from which 
another truth is deduced, and which thereby becomes also 
known; hence, if this principle or criterion were demonstrable, 
the truth from which it is deduced, would be the ultimate 
standard in question; or, if it were not self-evident or known 
per se, the medium through which it is known, would be that 

■aoit inttllcctus nostcr. " (Bllhiart, T. 1; 
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Standard, ad. This ultimate standard must be internal, not an 
external rale; or, it must be intrinsic to the mind. An extrinsic 
standard of truth can be known only by its medium; or, it 
must be recognized by 1 e nd lual reason, "per lumen ra- 
tionis natiirale'' th ougl he ev dence, that it ia a medium of 
certainty. In othe o ds no der to follow any external 
criterion of truth, or assc t o t with certainty, an evident 
judgment oi iti rel ab 1 y s a essential prerequisite; i. e., 
ultimately this external s a dard lust be tested as a medium 
or law of certainty by eitdeme m concrete, or formal evidence, 
which is an intertial -^xmcv^^ The mmd must first be certain 
that this external criterion exists, that it is true; and it can 
know this truth, which is external to itself, only by the evidence 
of it in the mmd 

This standard cannot be divine ftith for faith presupposes 
the knowledge that there is a God who is true; and it is an 
essential prerequisite that Revelation, or the truths proposed 
for belief be eiidentfy credible, othermse there could be no 
rational assent. Hence, divine faith cannot be either the Jirsi 
or the only motive of certainty; since it has essential prerequi- 
sites to it, which must be known by their evidence. 

The criterion of certainty cannot be the common consent of 
men, as some authors erroneously mamtain ; for the admission 
of such a standard of truth, which, like divine faith, is external, 
presupposes the evident knowledge that men exist, attest, 
attach a definite meaning to their words; that they agree, etc.; 
all these truths suppose an internal principle of the mind which 
is their criterion, or is the standard by which they are ulti- 
mately tested ; i. e., evidence in the concrete is the ultimate 
criterion of all truth, or the ultimate motive of certainty. 

It follows from what has been said, that error in a sane mind 
is never physically necessary ; for assent is necessitated only 
by perfect evidence, and, in all other cases, it is caused by the 
will, to which, therefore, must be referred assent or dissent, 
when the understanding is not compelled by the evidence. 
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ARTICLE V. 

PRIMITIVE T5UTHS; THEY ARE NOT DEMONSTRABLE. 

Primitive truths are such as neither require nor admit of 
proof, eitiier because liiey are per s€* known, i, e,, known of 
themselves, withoat the aid of other truths from which they are 
deduced, or by wliich they are proved; or, because they are 
facts of experience, known directly through out* cognoscive 
powers. 

To begin reasoning or philosophising with universal doubt, 
is simply absurd; for doubt, as such, can give neither evidence 
nor certainty of anything deduced from it, since the conclusion 
has the nature of the premises. It is but little less absurd, to 
begin with admitting the testimony of consciousness (cogito erga 
mm, I ihink, or am thinking, therefore, I exist, which is a 
petilio ptincijiii'), 3.T1A doubting that of other powers, the ex- 
ternal senses, etc.; for all these powers, taken together, con- 
stitute our only natural means of knowing; and it is as legiti- 
mate and reasonable to deny or doubt the truth of one natural 
faculty or power in respect to its own proper objects as that of 
another. 

From consciousness, which is purely subjective, to the ob- 
jective, is not a valid illation, since no power or faculty can 
transcend its own order of objects, and pass without a medium, 
to a class specifically different, or really separated from it. 

But sound philosophy must begin with, as admitted, because 
undeniable, the truths or principles that are known to reason, 
without argument, of themselves, and which need no proof, 
and admit none, and require no other reason for an assent, than 

•"Propositio persenotn at, ijunndo ea est connexio prffldloatl ciun Bulyeotn, 
ut penetrari snUiectura nequeat, qiiUi ea conn«xio deprehendatur in Ipsii r.itiona 
BultJeotL. Seu propoEitia per te nolo dlcitnr ouiiis TcriCas per so et sine medio a 
Be dlstlaoto Inuotsaoit: slo lux dtcjtuc per se vUlbills, qulit «alpaa et non per 
raeaiiim msf^B luoiflam -sidetur." A propoaition ia per se inoiyii, or is!e(f-eui- 
denl, wben tbe coniiexiaii of tbe predicate with ttie subject is auoh, tliaC tbe 
enyeot onnnot lie undetetood,wIthOBt the connexion being perceived in Uie very 
nuture of the suluect. Or, u propoaition is said Co be jisr le hnowD, 01 iclf-etrl- 
lienf, wboee tvuUi le known in itself and wiUiouC any medtnm wbich ia distinct 
tiomit: thiis ligliE is per le visible, for it isaesn inifBolC, and not by meaUB of 
anotUer raediunii more diatioct fhac Itself. 
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their own self-evidence. With regard to empirical knowledge, 
or that acquired by experience, we must also admit, without 
other proof, the evident perceptions of the mind, through the 
senses and ccnsciousness ; since these, too, are direct cogni- 
tions of evident truth : nature, of itself, cannot err.* Nor do 
we thereby assume truth an faith in natural law. No ; we assent 
to it, because it is evident; and it is evident because it is truth, 
or that which is, and we know it to be such as we see it to be. 

Hence, then, our own existence, our perceptions of external 
objects, the acts of consciousness, truths known /^r j^, as, "it 
cannot be that the same thing exists', and does not exist, at the 
same time; " and the like, are truths that are admitted as abso- 
lutely certain, and incapable of logical proof; since tliat alone is 
capable of proof which can be made more evident by another 
truth still more evident, from which it is evidently deduced. 

Therefore, genuine philosophy begins, not with doubt or 
negation ; but with certain first truth, immediately evident 
without demonstrative proof, and the affirmation of it. 

rhis question, as to primitive truths, should not be con- 
founded with the question, as to the {>n^n of ideas; this latter 
subject pertains to psychology, or the philosophy of the mind, 
but yet It will be briefly treated in a subsequent part of this 

The importance of the foregoing doctrine will be appreciated 
if It be remembered thit, as said bj an illustrious author (D. 
Th de icntate, a i) "the tertaintv ot knowledge comes 
from the certainty of its principles , for, the certainty ot infer- 
ences or conclusions is known only when they are resolved 
into their principles." 

Observe, also, that inferences or conclusions, as such, partake 
in some mode of the nature of their premises; for they are 
caused by them. Hence, principles or premises that are evi- 
dent and absolute, furnish conclusions which are necessary and 
evident in virtue of those premises. 

•"Nitturo lion fieHcit In neoessarUs." Nature is not dulloieat in wliat is 
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CHAPTER II. 



MEANS OF ATTAINING TRUTH > 



The means of atUiining truth may be classified wnder the 
following heads, vb. : ist, the faculty of consciousness; 2d, 
the internal senses and the external senses ; 3d, the ideas 
which the mind has acquired, and which it compares among 
themselves, or, simple Apprehension, Judgment and Reason- 
ing; 4th, Testimony or Authority, which exacts rational assent. 



ARTICLE I . 

THE POWER OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The word consciousness is here used to signify tjie power or 
faculty of the mind to reflect on its own modifications or oper- 
ations, together with the act of thus reflexively seeing what 
is within itself. In this sense it corresponds to the Latin 
phrases, seiisus iniimus, consdeniia rejiexa, and is, therefore, not 
only the power, but includes the act of the mind by which it 
sees and recognizes what happens within itself, as its own. 
Hence, it has for its immediate object internal facts; i. e., 1st, ■ 
the modifications of the mind alone, as ideas, judgments, acts 
of voUtion; 2d, modifications of the human compound, as 
grief, gladness, cold, hunger. The act or modification of the 
mind is not anything really distinct from the mind itself; it is 
the mind acting within itself as subject and object. In an act 
of consciousness two things are always seen, at least con- 
fusedly, viz., the impression, and (he subject of it; for tlie im- 
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pression is always perceived in concrete, as it is ; therefore, it 
is seen not as abstract or separate from the mind, but in tlie 
mind itself. For the raiiifl knows itself as a living principle of 
action, by its own operations; i. e., it knows its acts,,«^ Us own. 
The faculty or power of consciousness does nnt attain physi- 
cally and immediately to external objects; but it becomes cog- 
nizant of them only as they are presented through the action ■ 
of the senses, the imagination, and as seen through the ideas 
or concepts in the intellect, but without directly perceiving 
the internal inedium. (Vide page 6z, note.) Without this power 
of the raind we could have no reflex knowledge of anything; 
even evidence itself can only become a motive of philosophical 
certainty when it is an object of consciousness; or is refiexiveiy 
seen as such. The action of consciousness is implied in all ■ 
judgments; for it is the directing and controlling influence in 
all the mind's completely rational action. 

Consciousness, therefore, affords an unerring motive of cer- 
tainty, as to the truth of its objects; that is, both of our ex- 
istence and the mind's own modifications. 

This proposition cannot be logically demonstrated, since the 
formal argument would explicitly assume what is in question ; 
but, on the other hand, we cannot conceive or declare a doubt 
of it, except on its own testimony. All demonstration presup- 
poses some truths that are known per s€, that is, evident in 
themselves without proof; or, such as are known through our 
cognoscive powers by their own objective evidence, as facts 
■which neither require nor admit any demonstration ; vvhat we 
know by the direct and immediate act of consciousness is an 
evident fact of this kind. It neither admits nor requires 
- demonstration ; for, the underetanding clearly perceives the 
truth in the objects of its own acts, as sell-evident; and it is 
absurd either to doubt or to attempt the a priori proof of what 
is self-evident. To deny the absolute certainty of its testi- 
mony is to reject all certainty, and the right use of reason, and 
logic itself; which would be either intellectual blindness or 
moral perversity. 

The fact that persons who are delirious, or dream, do not 
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have normal action of consciousness, and do not thereby 
either perceive or acquire truth, does not mihtate against the 
thesis, that consciowsness affords aa infallible motive of cer- 
tainty as to its own olyects. In such conditions the mind per- 
ceives and judges by the phantoms of a disturbed imagination. 
This organ, in those states, has none but disordered action; 
for, when diseased or disturbed, the imagination cannot coiip- 
erate in rational thought, as will be more fully explained in an- 
other place. As disturbed water reflects images in distorted 
fragments ; so, when the fancy is in an abnormal state, its action 
is niorbid and disorderly, and its imagery is in un distinguisha- 
ble confusion. 

When this organ is so diseased or disordered as not to have 
normal action, the intellect is thereby more or less completely 
shut off, according to the extent and nature of tlie affection, 
from the entire world of realities, with which the fancy, as will 
be again remarked m the next article, is its essential medium 
of communication; and, in this state of seclusion, it is either 
wholly or partially unable to distinguish what is merely of the 
sickly fancy, from what is objectively real. In such case, this 
organ either forms no image at all of objects acting on the 
external senses, or those images are distorted and confused. 
Even in dreams, the action of the external senses being sus- 
pended, and those senses thereby ceasing to present real ob- 
jects to the imagination, it is not then a medium of rational 
communication for the soul with real or actual objects; which 
strikingly shows how entirely dependent the intellect is on the 
imagination, for all the objects of its action. 

By the power of consciousness it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish in impressions that are even but recently past, 
whether they were acts of the will, or acts of the soul as not 
free; especially since the acts and affections of the will a 
by their nature, more obscure than are the acts of direct pi 
ception or judgment. But even in this and analogous cas' 
in which truth may be difficult of attainment, close observa- 
tion of what actually occurs in the mind, with careful reflec- 
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tion, secures the judgment from error, especially if the mind 
merely affirms what it perceives, and as it perceives it. 

Abnormal action of the faculties proceeds from a disturbed 
condition of the bodily organs, and is an exceptional case, that 
properly has nothing to do with the thesis; for it has reference 
to the operations of the mind only in its sound condition. The 
causes of diseased mental action properly pertain to another 
science lor their analysis. 



ARTICLE II. 
THE senses; the naturk and function of organic 

POWERS. 

The senses, sensation, the nature of organic action, also the 
nature and speciiic objects of intellectual action, are explained 
somewhat diffusely in this article and the succeeding one; be- 
cause a clear distinction between organic action and iniellectaal 
action is of the utmost importance, even for the very beginning 
of philosophic study. That distinction is ignored in some 
pdpu|ar works on philosophy, and is directly denied in others, 
either because their authors had made no careful and con- 
siderate examination of the subject, or because ir was their 
pleasure to teach an hypothesis which identifies matter and 
intellect. 

The old philosophers classified the senses as internal and 
external. The infernal senses are, imaginatiortj- sensile mem^ 
oryj poteniia jSj/fffjaAi/a, or power of estimating material things, 
as good or evil for sensible appetite; sensus commwiis, " com- 
mon sense," an organic power, by which the impressions made 
on the external senses are sensibly distinguished from each 

A sensible organ, or an organic power, is a member of the 
living animal compound, i. e., compound of a substantial vital 
principle, and matler; it is capable of vital action in respect to 
its proper objects, and is ordained by its nature to sustain and 
perfect the living organism to which it pertains. Hence, or- 
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ganic power essentially belongs to mt/n/nMun: and is there 
fore, iii-i'ig, and coi-poreal or maltnzf 

Imaiiiiiaiioii, and fancy, are tno nanes for tl e same organic 
power, or internal sense, and ire used i tins work mdisciimi 
nately; tlie former word isdcrued fro n the Lain language 
the latter, from the Greek. Imi^nntion is the power of form 
ing and reproducing sensible image;, made out of the iinpres 
sious received by the senses from extc nal objects Semi/e* 
memory is the organic power b) which these mpressions are 
retained, and recognized when thev are repioduced or more 
explicitly, sensile memory, which is an organic pon er is the 
faculty of retaining the ^uasi conuph or vilenttons of those im 
pressions and images in the fanc), and sensibij recognizing 
them when they are reproduced 

If the reproduction of the past impression be understood to 
include the rscalU>ig of it, then the ifproiuctwn of an impres 
sion may be referred, undei different respects both to the 
imagination and the memory 

The intelUciual memory is not an orgtnt po" er but is a 
faculty of the sou! itself, ha\mg no more direct depci dei ce 
on the organs ol the body than the mderstand ng or will has 

THE CONNEXION OF THE INTER-JAL SrNSES AND THEIR 
DEPENDENCE ON EACH OTHER 

The/c/^«/;(i(Sj'/ma/«'a is tl e pOiier of duh e^hmatii" \ e, 
sensibly appreciating the fitneis or unfitness of an object to 
satisfy the wants of animal nature or as good or harmf 1 for 
it. The sensus communis, which is analogous to the potentia 
cestimativa, is the basis of all the external senses and is thus 
common to them, somewhat as the sense of touch under an 
other respect, may be regarded as the basis of all the senses t 
but it moreover distinguishes the impressions made on the hve 
external senses from one another. It was argued thus: even 
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the brute animal f^els that it sees, feels that it hears, feels that 
It smells, etc. ; but the eye cannot distinguish between color 
and sound, the ear cannot distinguish between sound and smell, 
etc.; therefore, there must be an organic power which receives, 
feels, and distinguishes ail these impressions made upon the 
external organs. To do this, is the function of the sensus com- 
munis, or " common sense," so called, because, as already ob- 
served, it is the common basis and principle of unity for all the 
five external senses. The imagination, which is also an internal 
sense, forms its images or pliantasmata from the impressions 
made through the external senses on the sensus communis; the 
foientia ^siimativa, i. e., the power of esiimaiing or valuing 
objects as good or hurtful for appetite, makes its appreciation 
or estimate of its objects as presented to it by images in the 
fancyj and in this act the potenlia astimativa forms for itself 
quasi concepts expressing the uses, " intmtions" of sensible 
objects, and these quasi concepts are retained by the semiU 
memory. All these powers are purely organic, and are situated 
in the brain. They are possessed by ail the perfect animals : 
i. e., all animals that have _/?»<? external senses. 

They discriminate, in certain instances, between the prop- 
erties of objects presented to them through the external senses; 
not, however, by way of a formal judgment; but by a true, 
though sensible, appreciation of them.* 

But the poteniia /^ttmattva, as ii is in man, is far more per- 
fect than it is in irrational animals. In man it is not limited 
in its action to ra^rfAy appreciating 3. ssmibls object as useful 
or hurtful for appetite; but it can compare particular and sin- 
gular objects of the kind among themselves, in a manner not 
unlike to that in which the inteiiect compares universals, and it 

• '•Opi-aia pnastoBem fsElt In uppetUn, non Butim im^nafloi si enira pra- 

mw prseaenteH. Eatto eat, qiioil sola itppvelieiiaio quaUs est in phaiilasia, non 
movet uppetiCum nisi acueilaC astiniiitivie operiUio."— Uii^aaum Phtlos, ile 
Aniron. Opjnjon prodiicea pjualoa in tlie appetite, Imagination doea not; IT 
we merely imagine enemies, we do not at once flee away or i^sT; ICiHOUierwise 
though, if we have the opiniott that tbef are present. Tile reason Is, that the sole 
approhEnslon ns it la In the anoy cannot move appetite, nnleas there accede to 
It the operation otVaapotentia astima,tivs, which reputes Ihe oljject to be real. 
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thus approaches to a nearer resemlilance of intellectual action. 
Hence, this power in man, was termed vis co^taiiva, or cogita- 
tive power; or, also, ratio pariicularis, ox particular reason; and 
it was described by the old philosophers as the connecting link 
in man between sense and reason. It is, therefore, under differ- 
ent respects, both the highest power of sense, and, in some 
manner, the lowest power or act of nason yet this power is, 
in itself, merely organu 

The human soul, by the power of consciousness, can reflect 
on its own acts and «hat aflects it, and see these oper-itions as 
Its own, but fio Sense or or^^nic power, whether internal or 
external, can reflect on itsell or its own act, this power of 
reflet action pertains to simple intellectual substance only. 

It IS, perhaps, not too much to aftiim that no other theory 
as jet proposed by philosophers, so consistently or so satis- 
factonly explains the phenomena of what may be termed by 
analogs the bniie mtnd, or nhith accounts equally well for ali 
that which is merelj senstbk or oiganic oper-itioa, m man also. 

THIS IHPORY lOk IHE EXPLANATION OF SENSE COCNITION, 
ACCOUNTS CONSISli.NTL'V FOR ALL ITS PHENOMENA. 

In order that the limits of purely sensible knowledge may 
be more distinctly traced, and be more clearly seen, it will be 
useful to consider this truth, namely, that the doctrine of in- 
ternal sense, or internal organs of sensible cognition, ii in itself 
not repugnant to the nature.of organic power. For since the 
fact IS undeniable that the senses have many virtues or perfec- 
tions of various species and degrees, we can easily conceive 
internal ones capable, without at all transcending the specific 
nature of organic power, of receiving and acting on the impres- 
sions conveyed to them by the external senses, as their conna- 
tural objects; analogously to the manner in wliich the external 
senses receive and act on impressions from their objects. 

Since the sense has no reflex action, the impression which is 
actually in it must be immediately produced by the object and 
the organ, and as the object is singular, concrete and material, 
the impression as in the organ, though vitally received by it, 
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vidual agent or its species, tliat utility of tlie action not being 
apprehe7iikd or known by it as an end to be attained. Thus 
we explain some actions of beavers, ants, migratory birds, etc. 
They apprehend certain sensible objects, and ate moved by 
them to action ; but the design or intention of the end in their 
action, we ascribe, through the law of their nature, to the 
Author of their being. 

Considered in itself, instinct appears to be a virtue or prin- 
ciple of action superadded to nature as operative, over and 
above appetite and cognition ; subserved by them, and direc- 
tive of them and the subject to which they belong, in certain 
matters in which those powers are not sufficient for the end to 
be attained. 

In order not to confound merely organic action with intel- 
lectual action, we must iiot lose sight of the truth that their 

• Dlv, Tb. 1, 2, p. qu. 40, a. 8. 
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objects are essentially distinct ;* the formal, proper, connatural 
object of organic power or sense, is the singular, or concrete 
and material reality ; that of the intellect, is the abstract, uni- 
versal or intelligible, which is, of its nature, absolutely super- 
sensible, and is tlierefore immaterial. 

THE BRUTE SOUL, ANIMA BELLUINA, IS MATERIAL. 

Brutes evidently have those cognitions that are perfected in 
sense alone; though they show no signs whatever that tliey 
possess intellect or free will. Their action is physically neces- 
sary and uniform, quid detenninatum ad unum, " what is deter- 
mined to one mode of action." An agent which is thus Umited 
to that action which is physically necessary has, of course, no 
rational empire over its own operation, and, therefore, has no 
intelligent principle of action. 

It cannot be legitimately denied that an agent which depends 
on matter in all its action, also depends on matter in existing, 
according to the metaphysical principle, "modus agendi sequi- 
tur modum essendi," " action is according to the essence of the 
agent : " or, that which is material in its action is also material 
in its essence ; and hence, knowing the action, we may justly 
conclude a posteriori to the essence or nature of the agent that 
puts it. This axiom holds true, whether the agent is the uni- 
vocal, or the equivocal cause of the effect produced by means 
of its act. 

The argument may be stated more strictly in form, thus: all 
organic action is material action, because both the organ is 
material, and its object is per se material ; the brute mind has 
none but organic action, and, therefore, it has none but mate- 
rial action.t But that which wholly depends on matter in its 

• " SenUre, et conaeqnentes OEmatlones animaA sensiCirce, accidunt oiim all- 
(piH corporia immntaMouo Intelligert e\erMtnr sins organo ooxTwe". " 

(Vide DiT. Thorn. Slim., Ip , qu 75, a 3) To ted aenaiUlj-, nnd (heconae- 
queat operations of (be sensltiTe soul, bnppeu trilh some chnnge in tlieliody 
. . . lounaerstanci, is eseroisedwithoiitaboillly orgnn. 

t"Ciiiii antniiB brutorum auimaliura nou perae operaitiic, non sunt subsis- 
tentes, Hbniliterenimnnuinqliodqnehabet esBeetoperaUonein." (DiT.Th. Ip. 
qa. 78, a 3.) Since the souls of brute auimnls do uot opernte per se. tbey do not 
subsist, (or esisl alone nr apart ftom matter), forcTery tiling cxiBtB ami acts in 
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action, also depends wholly on matter in existing; now, the 
brute soul is affixed to matter and limited to matter in all its 
action ; it is, therefore, similariy dependent on matter in exist- 
ing; i. e,, it can not exist per se, or a/ane and apart from 
matter, but only dependently on it. 

The lorce of tliis reasoning will be still more clearly perceived, 
if it be borne in mind that we not only know an agent by its 
action, and know it only by its action ; but its action is, in 
some proper sense of the words, the Measure of its essence ; 
"unumquodque agit in quantum est actu, i. e., in quantum 
forma actuatum ; " " every thing has action, in proportion as it 
has actual essence." 

By similar reasoning it follows that since the acts of tlie 
human soul, intellection and volition, are wholly inorganic, for 
their objects are wholly immaterial, and the intellect and will 
elicit their acts alone, i. e., without any other second cause as 
a concurrent principle, the soul is therefore immaterial; or, 
since the human soul operates per se, or without 'direct depend- 
ence on matter, it also can exist per se, or is an immaterial 
substance, 

The intellect knows material or sensible things by their intel- 
ligible essence;* i, e., by real intellectual types or similitudes of 
them expressed in concepts of their essence ; hence, it knows 
material things in an immaterial manner, which it is not possi- 
ble for organic power to do. 

The human soul, when existing separate from the body, is 
said to subsist incompletely / because, by its very nature, it is 
ordained to substantial union with the body. But, considered 
as a substance, it can be SEud to exist completely when in that 
state, because it .exists per se; i. e., it, as it were, stands alone, 
or exists without leaning or depending on another thing, by in- 
hering in it. 

* ' ' EsaentliB rerum materiallum annt in IntellecCu horainis, tbI angell , oC 
InlcUectum eaCin intelligenle, etnoo aecundiimsuumeuereale." <3um.,l p., 
Qn. 57, Art. ], Ad. a.) The eeeenoes of matei'lul lliloga areiatho iatellectof 
.nderatood is inUiatwhIch niiderfitandB, 
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It woiil I seem necessarilj to follow from what is sail ibo\e 
that thi. brute soul anima lellmna is a substintial an 1 living 
principle, or as expressed by the old philosophers foriii t sui 
stiriinlis el pnri iptuimmeis ind in fact such it evidently 
must be \et its total dependence on matter in operating 
proves that it is tatdly of matter also in existmg it can e\ibt 
only in umon b) composition with matter audit is therefore, 
onl) iiuompl U and at the same time paihal substance 

Besides even 1 we conceived it absolutely posi^i hie tor the 
bnte soul to exist separate from matter to which it must 
naturall) be aftixed in existing as show n abov e then it could 
have no sens ble action, for It would be d&ittite ot -in or^an, 
it could have no spiritual action, for it would have no intellect; 
therefore, its state would be that of mere potentialitv, or exist- 
ence without action ; i. e,, the supposition is absurd. 

IS THE IMAGINATION AN ORGANIC power; OR, IS THE SUBJECT 
IN WHICH IT RESIDES, THE SOUL; I. E., THE SPIRITUAL 
SUBSTANCE AS ESSENTIALLY DISTINGUISHED FROM MATTER ? 



The imagination or fancy is organic ; or, its subject is the 
living compound, and not the soul or spiritual substance alone; 
its peculiar function in man is to serve the intellect, or to pre- 
sent objects to it by means of true images of those objects.* 

It is an organic power, for the brute animal possesses no 
higher principle of action than that of sense or organic power, 
as already seen ; but the brute has imagination, and even sen- 
sible memory also; for the arguments which prove the exist- 
ence of fancy in them, at the same time conclusively show 
them to possess organic or sensible memory, For the perfect 
animal, imagination is physically necessary, since it must know 
sensible things not only as present and acting on its external 
organs; but it must know them when they are absent so that 
it may tend to such objects as are necessary for sustenance, 

■^'Anlma ratLoonlis, licet qnamdln cm'Piis luformat, supponiit operatlonem 
phanlaaiai qiuB iier organiim operntnr, tamen oi^uiio nou elicit, eunm Infi-lleo- 
tlonem." (Ircnw ub Cai'mtlit, et phllnaophl pnsslm.) The valliinal boiiI, thongh 
BO long 33 It tnforiBs the bodj-it Bnppose the operation of (booy which acts 
Uirough En organ, dees not elicit ifa intellection by an organ. 
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preservation, etc. But to form and preserve tlie images of 
sensible things, to reproduce and recognize them, are respect- 
ively the functions of fancy and sensible memory. Since brutes 
have no intellect, this power must be merely organic in them ; 
it follows, therefore, that the faculty, imagination, is, at least, 
not per se, or necessarily intellectual. 

But even in man this power can form the image of no ob- 
ject except one that is either sensible in itself, or which it can 
represent as invested with sensible forms or qualities. Now, 
a power that can have no object of action but that which is 
sensible, and, therefore, material, must itself be material ; for 
the nature of a power is known by the specific objects of its 
action,since action follows the nature, or agrees with the nature 
of the agent. The imagination in man is, therefore, an organic 
power, or its subject is the living compound of sou! and body. 
Or, in fewer words, the imagination is not an intellectual prin- 
ciple, because its connatural object is only the sensible or 
material ; and, hence, it is per se, or essenlially material or 
organic. 

The imagination in man is sometimes termed " the medium 
between the senses and the intellect ; " " fantasia est media 
inter sensum et in E H n e h action of 
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of sensible things: a man blind from his birth can have in his 
fancy no real image of color; " quibns deficit unus sensus, 
deficit una scientia;" "they who never possessed any one 
sense, are destitute of one species of cognition." 

WHAT, IN REGARD TO MENTAL THOUGHT, IS THE SPECIAL 
FUNCTION OR ACT OF THE IMAGINATION, WHOSE CONNA- 
TURAL OBJECT, AS ALREADY SHOWN, IS PER SE MATEREAL. 

Imagination is generically the same in man and brute ; in man 
it forms and presents images to the intellect which the intellect 
contemplates, and by abstiaction forms from them its intel- 
ligible concepts or ideas of things * In the brute its images 
serve as objects for the facult} of sense termed potenUa aiti 
mattva, or power of sensibly discerning objects as good or 
noMOus for the animal f called by wh-il nctme soever, unde 
niable farts prove that brute animals possc-s this faailty of 
distinguishing =uch uas or tnLiihons ot sensible objects, to 
less than facts also prove demonstratively that they have no 
intellectual act 

That no brute faculty can apprehend the ab tract or universal, 
or can judge s stnctlj demonstrated by mduction only; but 
this induction it cannot be q lestio led has long since actually 
beei made by mankini lof, callv over and over again, and in 
the mcst fc^neral manner and each oi e s daily observation 
verifies the coiclusion wl ch is kno n as a fact, to have been 
reached by ma ikin 1 Wl ence t loi,ica ly suffices here merely 
to affirm the in possib lity of an) d ly attested law or fact of 
brute action being adduced, which cannot be fully accounted 
for, by the operation of sensible or organic powers, as they are 
above described. 

• Wltti aO'iuise confnstoa, boOiof thongbtMidoClsnguo^, tilts action of Uia 
intellect Is, by oert^owrilera, wWeAimagiiuitUm. Whereibre, since this volume 
coulains no ti'Hitiae on (be BciencB of Paychology, it was juc^fl iidvleaMe to 
explain more fully and explicitly In tliis place thespeoiilo and dlstingulshins 
acts of Sinoy and Intellect, than ia Htrictly pEiUncut to a work on Logic ftud 
General Metaphysics. 

t " Ad apprehendeniluin intentionee qoie per sensum non ncotpiunlnr ordinntur 
via Bsstimativa." (Div. Th., Ip., qn.78, a. 1.) The via aalimsliva, or power 
of sensibly appreciating, is ordained for apprehending the use 
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THE NATURE AND THE CONNATURAL 013JKCT OF THE EXTER- 
NA!, senses; THEY DO NOT ERR PER SE, I. E., THEY CAN- 
NOT PHYSICALLY CAUSE ERROR. 

The external senses are the five organs through which the 
mind becomes cognizant of various exterior* objects, by 
means of the properties of those objects. The organs are in 
themselves capable of being acted on, and of conveying to 
the mind the impressions received, but are indifferent as-to 
their particular object; their action is determined in species 
by the connatural and singular object, which is duly present 
to them. The external senses are, sight, liearing, touch, taste, 
smell. 

Senset is an organic power of the sou!, and is cognoscive 
only of those thmgs that are singular &x\& material; i. e., »st, 
it is an acHv^ principle, whose subject is man, or the compound 
of soul and body, and not a part only of man, as is the case 
with the intellect, whose subject is the spiritual substance of the 
soul alone, not the compound; zd, se7ise is termed organic, be- 
cause it is affixed to an organ, which, as already observed, is a 
compound of soul and matter; and hence, under this respect, 
sense could also be denominated a power of the body, or a cor- 
poreal powers 3<S, it perceives or apprehends only the singu- 
lar; i. e., the concrete, determinate individual ; while the in- 
tellect, on the contrary, has for its object the universal; 4th, 
it cannot attain in its action to every species of singular thing; 
V. g., it cannot perceive an angel, but its object is only the sin- 
gular which is at the same time maierial.\ The sensible, there- 
fore, or the object of sense, may be defined to be " any material, 

• " Sensnsnoii apprehendlt ssaentias recum, sed exteriora acoiaentia bintuni) 
similiter nequeimaginatlo." (DIv. Tliom. IP., Qu. tt7. Art. 1, nd. 2.) Sense 
does not apprehend Uie essences of tilings, but only exterior accidents; iike- 
Wise, tlie imagination docs not apprcliend tlie essences of things. 



1 ' ' Omue acnslbiie est m 
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extended, and singular object or being, whicli is perfective of 
sense or organic power, by intimate conjunction with it."* 

An object is sensible, either per se,\ or per accuiens; an object 
is sensible per se or of itself, which has, of its own nature, the 
power of perceptibly affecting, or producing an impression on 
the sense; v. g., light has of itself, and by its own nature, the 
power of physically producing such impression on- the eye; heat, 
on the touch, etc. 

An object is said to be sensible per accidens, when, without 
having any power in itself to act on the sense, yet it lias con- 
joined with it some property or accident by means of which it 
does become known as present. In this case, wliile it does 
not itself physically act on the sense, yet it becomes known to 
the sense in some manner, by means of another thing in con- 
junction with it that does thus act; v. g., Socrates has com- 
plexion, animal heat, etc.; the color can be seeft per se, the heat 
can be felt per se/ but it is not Socrates the person that tlius 
acts per se on the senses, for sense is immediately acted on, not 
by substance, but by accidents only; hence, Socrates is an object 
that is semible per accidens; or, more generally, substance, as 
such, is sensible only per accidens ; i. e., substance, as such, is 
viot properly a sensible object at all. 

For an object to become sensible per accidens, the following 
conditions must be fulfilled ; ist, it must be susceptible o! a 
property or accident which \s perse, or of itself, capable of acting 
on the sense, and also actually have such property or accident; 
2d, it must be an object which can be known /^r- se or in itself, 
either by the intellect, or by some sense or organic power; 
V. g , the senses perceive or know material substance per acci- 
dens, the intellect alone can know liper se; i. e., as its proper 
object ; a colored object may be known per accidens by the 
touch, but it is known per se, or as its proper object only by 



« ' ' SenslMlt est ene msterlale extenaum, slngnlare, perfeolivura 
lingular, unil perfeutlvs of sense b^ intimate coiijnaotlon with it. 
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the si^/it. If both the foregoing conditions be not verified, 
an object cannot, indeed, be known by the senses at all. 

The sensible per se is either proper, or common; the proper* 
setisidie is what can be perceived by one sense and only by 
one sense; v. g., ci^/or, as such, is the proper object of sight 
only, and tlierefore it cannot be perceived, as such, by any 
other sense. 

The common iemible,\\% what can be perceived by more 
senses than one, and it is on that account said to be common 
to them, or their common object. Under the name, common 
sensiMe, five classes of sensible objects are enumerated as in- 
cluding ail things to which the term is applicable; viz.: " motion, 
rest, number, figure and size." These are all objects both of 
sight and touch, and they may, also, in certain cases, fall under 
the other senses, as a little reflection will show. All the qual- 
ities or accidents of material objects which can be perceived 
by more senses than one, can be reduced to one or other of 
the preceding five genera of common sensibles. She, as per- 
ceived by the eye, is modified and corrected when perceived 
by the touch ; and vice versa. Disiaiue seen by the eye, and 
distance attested by the touch, serve to correct tind perfect the 
judgment of it in the mind. 

It may be said, then; ist, that the common sensible modifies 
•Ca^ proper; 2d, that the sensible per accidens is known only by 
means of i\{sproper, but it does not in any manner modify the 
a.ct\OTi oi i!as proper sensibU% oa lis ovin particular organ; 3d, 
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n sensible, the same property may be perceived 
through diflerent organs, but it is done by specifically different 
action in them. 

The mind is invincibly impelled to refer the impressions 
received through the senses to the external objects acting on 
thera, and thereby manifesting themselves to it as their cause ; 
not, however, by bhiid impulse, but by the evidence. The 
mind thus refers the impressions received, even before any 
reflex judgment, because it thereby actually perceives through 
the senses the properties or objects th-it produce them This 
inborn and resistless piopensity to refer our sensations, or the 
impressions made on the senses, to corporeil or physically 
existing beitig-i, as their actual cause , or, in other words, this 
sensation thus received and referred, is the testimony afforded 
by the senses 

Sensible objects act through their properties on the orf,ans , 
these properties are, isX, pi tmaiy or absoliiie piopertiei, that 
is, such as, in some manner, flow from their essence, and with 
out which the) cannot natural!) eKist, as, extension, figure, 
motion, or rest, 2d, reJaint or stcondar^ properties, is, color, 
taste, particular size, et(. But as the senses do not of them 
selves judge, and are incapable of reflex action, it is only the 
mind that perceives the nature of objects, or that of their prop- 
erties. It is true that there is an implicit or imitated judg- 
ment in every sensation as such, since it may be regarded 
as an affirmation, in a wide sense of the term ; but, because 
the action of sense is in itself entirely subject to physical and 
natural law, this implicit or imitated judgment must be referred 
tjirough the law of their nature, in obedience to which they 
act necessarily and truly, to the Creator of the senses.* Ex- 

t"V«'llaa nliqiiii ivpci'ltur fn simplici meotis ooDCeptiODe.nequeeoIiim men- 
tis, Bedetlnm eeHSUum . . oonatat quie et qnalis ait haio Veritas qitw inEim- 
plicl mentis notitia repei'itnr: nihil eniin oliud est quam verilas ipsa trnnacend- 
enialis, liis entiltiis aooommodiits." (Sqatei Metapli., Disp. S, Seot. 3.) There 
Is a kind of tmCt) fQnnd is the simple conception of the mitul, and not only in 
the conceptions d( llie mind, but la Uioee also oC tbe senses. . . . It is cleai' 
of what nature this ti'nUi Is, which ia ihund in th£ simple Imowledge of Uie 
mind: it is indeed notlpng else Qiau tcsnsoiiudeuCal tnilh. accommodated M 
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temil objects, as remarked, act through their pfoperlies on tlie 
senses ; the senses are, therefore, said to know per acddtns, or 
accidentally, (he substance; it being invariably conjoined with 
those properties. But, substance is per se known, i. e., can 
be %^\d formaliy ssAproperly to be known by the intellect only. 

DOES THE MIND, THEN, ATTAIN TO THE CERTAIN KNOWL- 
EDGE OF OUTWARD OR SENSI13LK OHJECTS EV MEANS OF 
THE SENSES? 



J y p 5s 

sidered as modifications of the organ, are always ti-ue, whether 
the mind errs in its judgment or not ; for, wiiether the organ 
be well or ill disposed, it conveys the impression just as it 
receives it There is in it that necessary action which belongs 
to all agents, which operate in obedience to natural law ; and, 
therefore, if the organ be disordered, the impression received 
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is modified by the disease, according to the nature and extent 
of the affection ; but it still conveys what it receives, no more, 
no ]ess. Therefore, the senses ^erj^, or of themselves, do not 
deceive, since they act by the necessary laws of nature itself, 
and these laws are true and uniform ; i. e., they always act in 
the same manner, under the same circumstances. 

But when we consider sensible impressions as representative 
of the objects from which they are received, the senses, being 
ill-disposed, or right means not being employed to use them 
prudently in judging, may become the occasion, but not strictly 
the efficient cause, of error. Thus, when the palate is disor- 
dered, that may seem to the mind to taste bitter which is in 
itself sweet ; to a diseased eye, that may seem yellow which is 
really white; but, in these cases, the qualities tasted and seen 
are not really, or a parte ret, the sweet or white in the objects; 
but these qualities as modified or overpowered by other causes. 
It is not the function of the sense to judge, or distinguish 
cause and effect; this is the function of the mind; tlie only 
proper office of the organ is to receive the impression as given 
and convey it to the mind as received. Hence, the senses, by 
accident, not per se, may be the cause, or rather the occasion, 
of erroneous judgment. 

For the testimony of the senses to afford an infallible motive 
of certainty, the following conditions must be fulfilled : ist, 
the object must be duly present j otherwise, a steeple, for 
example, that is square may be judged to be round; ad, the 
organs of sensation must be in a healthy or normal condition; 
V. g., a jaundiced eye makes all objects appear with a yellow 
tinge; 3d, there must be agreement in the sensations received, 
both through the same organ, and different organs, according 
to the nature of the object; and they should be compared by 
the mind ; in default of this condition, a staff that is partly in 
the water will be judged to be crooked, when in reality it is 
straight, the different refracting powers of air and water not 
being attended to by the mind. 

Thus we have certainty as to external objects, because they 
afford the mind, through the organs of sense, the evidence of 
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their existence, qualities, etc. ; and, therefore, the mind is cer- 
tain of their truth, because it sees that truth. From this it fol- 
lows that the certainty which we have through the testimony of 
the senses is founded on evidence, the ultimate motive of all 
genuine certainty ; for we see the essential connection between 
the testimony of the senses, and the reality of their objects, on 
the one hand; and on the other, the divine veracity; and this 
is evidence. 

To affirm that the objects of sense can per se cause error ; 
i. e., by their own real action produce error, is to compromise 
divine veracity; because the physical laws of nature depend 
for tlieir force and whole efficacy on God ; and natural fahtty, 
either in them or in the objects subject to them, would be refer- 
able to God as its cause. 

As the imagination, or power of forming and reproducing 
images of things, is organic; that is, the soul in intimate union 
by real composition with, and acting through, a material organ 
as its instrument ; it is liable, as already remarked, to disease 
and disordered action, inasmuch as it is material. Hence, this 
organ, above all others, may interrupt or disturb the normal 
action of the mind; since the mind, as we are actually consti- 
tuted, can have no normal action without it; in other words, 
the imagination truly co-operates in all thought, by presenting 
or exhibiting its images, or the objects of tliought in which the 
intellect sees the intelligible. Whence it follows that the human 
mind, while in connection with the body on earth, cannot 
naturally have completely independent, or, in every respect, 
purely spiritual action; i. e., it requires the aid of the imagina- 
tion.* Yet, this aid is merely extrinsic ; for the acts of the 
understanding are immanent, and are elicited by the faculty 
alone, as their immediate or proximate principle. But, even 
in-the concepts of objects the most abstract, the imagination 
co-operates with the action of the mind, by presenting terms 
and various related objects under their quasi images or their 
names. A striking proof of this necessary co-operation of 

■Tides. T5i.lp.,qii. W, ft-7. "Prinolp[nmnoetraeoognitionlseela oensu." 
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tlie imagination in all our intellectual action, as noticed in 
another place, may be drawn from the facts learned by obser- 
vation of insane minds. The mind, as such, or the soul, being 

mate al and s pie s ncapable of dissolution or decom- 
pos on a d therefo e t can ot be diseased in its substance; 
but tl e ag a o be g an organ, is material, and it is, 
tl erefore suscept ble of d sease 

To recap t late vl a I as been sa d : The action of external 
objects on tl e sen ble organs s odified by various causes, 

1 cl ay all love er be reduced to two classes; ist, the 

edu d rough 1 ch tl e object acts maybe more or less 
cl an^ed b) tl e age cj of other ed ims which intervene and 
CO b or ngle v tl v g the appearance of an object 
see at I d sta ce s some tances, subject to many muta- 
t ons of colo , hgure and s e, an ng from vapors, by which 
the refraction and transmission of light are changed. A second 
class of causes which affect the sensation as actually received, 
are such as mfiuence the natmal action of the organ itself; v. 
g , disease, excitement, diniimshed activity, etc. Although the 
external senses do not err per se, smce they convey only the 
impressions ^i^hich they actually receive from physical and real 
objects, e\en when these impressions happen to be modified 
either in the medium or in the organ ; yet, it is conceded that 
they may err fitr accidsns. or accidentally.''' By this it is meant 
that, under speaal conditions, their impressions are conjoined 
with erroi in the cognition or judgment, which these imprea- 
■iions do not physically produce, but to which, however, they 
give occasion. This is an exceptional case, is accidental, and 
affords matter for exercising the intellectual virtues, art and 
pTidence.'{ 

While this contingent and occasional error does not destroy 
the essence of certainty in sensible cognitions, yet it cannot be 

■ " Qui oocaeione eensmim In ecrorem incidit, non ifleo frtllitiir ob mflUim 
ntlnt[llin, Beii qii in ipae mains est judex. ^' (S. At^. devem Belig., C. 33.) lie 
(bat ijy occasion of tlie senses lliJls tnto error, is not tlierefore deceived because 
oC a bad witness, but because he liiiuself isaljad judge. 

gard contlyigent tilings na their proper obJeoiB. 
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denied that it weakens the force of such certainty in its whole 
species.* 

It should, perhaps, be said here, also, for the fuller explana- 
tion of the whole subject, that the imaginalion, when in an 
abnormal state, as it is in the demented, errs per se, or, truly 
causes error; for, in such condition of that organ, true Judg- 
ment is physically impossible, at least in reference to some 
matter; or, in other words, error is then physically necessary. 
When the imagination is diseased, then by its own physical 
action, or ex se, it obtrudes images or phaniasmaia before the 
mind, which are objectively false, and which, nevertheless, the 
intellect necessarily apprehends as being really true. Hence, 
then, it may be argued thus; that organic power /e^s^ deceives, 
which physically necessitates error in the judgment or cogni- 
tion; but the insane fancy does this; therefore, the insane fancy 
per se deceives. Hence it is that such agent becomes irre- 
sponsible. 

But observe that, on the contrary, the image furnished by a 
disordered external sense, as a jaundiced eye, is not, in strict 
language, objectively false j for, its object is real, not purely fic- 
titious, as are the phantasms of an insane imagination ; and, 
moreover, in the event of abnormal sensations, correct knowl- 
edge and true judgment are still attainable, which is not the 
case in reference to the objects presented by the fancy when it 
is organically diseased, so as to be incapable of normal action. 



ARTICLE III. 



PROPER OBJECTS. 

The understanding, or intellect, is an inorganic faculty ; or, 

• "Senexis ftHltnr clroft proprtiim objectum; aedeoliunpei-flfciilem, etrarhis: 
inde niliilominus naturalia cognitionie certitudmem minul, nemo negavei'lb. " 
(Irenwns, De An., o. 2, aeot. 2, %. 3.) The aense la deceived about ila proper 
object, lint only per occidena, or byaooldent, and verj rarely; hence, neverthe- 
less, no one will deny that the oertaiuty of nMural ooguitioa is Uieieby some- 
what iropatrad. 
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in other words, it is not affixed to any organ of the human 
compound; hut its acts are proximately from itself, and are, in 
themselves, purely super-sensible; and it resides in the soul, 
as its onl, .ubject. 

The formal, adequate and connatural object of the human 
intellect, i. e., the intellect of man, who essentially coasists of 
soul and body united, by subslaniial composition, is the quiddity, 
or essence, of sensible things,* Its cognitions begin with the 
sensible ; by means of the sensible it proceeds to the abstract 
or super-sensible, which it understands by comparing it to cor- 
poreal things, or the objects of sense, t The formal object of 
cognition should be proportioned to, or commensurate with, 
the power which knows; it, therefore, should possess a corres- 
ponding degree of immateriality with it. In other words, the 
object should be, in some proper sense of the terms, as far 
removed from matter as the power; for, as cognoscive power 
rises in perfection, so must its formal object rise also ; and as 
the power approximates or recedes from matter, according to 
the greater or less degree of its perfection, so also must its 
object. 

According to this principle, the uncreated essence of God, 
is the commensurate or adequate object of the divine intellect; 
spiritual or Angelic essence, i. e,, created immaterial essence, 
is the proportioned object of Angelic intellect; the essence of 
the human soul, is the connatural and proportioned object of 
the cognoscive soul when existing separated from the body; 
the essence of sensible things, is \h& primary and comjnensurate 
object of the human intellect, when the soul is affixed to matter 

• ' ' Omnf a (piae In pvaesenti stata intelligimns, cognoacimtur a nobia per com- 
pnrHtiouem ad res seuaibiles etDstilralcs." (DiT. Thorn., Ip., qu, ST, art. T.) 
All things which w« nndei'slajid In oar present state, ate known to na through 
aomparison lo tilings that oi'e seuaihle and nalursi, (that act bf neceaaarf plijia- 
ioalla^s, or ore seuailile and phj^io^ areata.) 

t ' ' Intelleotua humani, qui eat oonjunotjia oorporl, proprium ohjeotuni eat 
qnlddltos, aive natnra In mat^rtn corporali exbtens, et per hiijiismodt natui'iia 
rerum Tlsibilinm, etlun In inviaibiliiun rerum Bliqiiam cognltlonem ascendit. ' ' 
<Dly. Thom., 1 p., qu. M, art. 7 In C.) The object of the humna mtullect which 
Is conjoined \a the hod;, is theeaaence oc nature exlatlng hi corporeal matter ; 
and by mpons of such nattira of visible things, It also asoenda to Bome knowl- 
edge of Invisible Ijilnge, 
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by union with the body; the singular concrete, and material, 
as having color, taste, smell, or as affecting the hving organ, is 
the proper object of sensible or organic power.* Hence, if 
will be readily seen why man is often termed, "the link that 
binds together the material and spiritual orders. "t 

It would be an error, however, to infer from the preceding 
doctrine that the Jiuman intellect is organic; for it by no means 
follows that because its primary and adequate formal object is 
the essence of the sensible, the intellect is therefore the subject 
of sensible and organic mutations, or that it has organic action. 

But it does logically follow that man's intellect knows God, 
and other superior substances of the spiritual order, only by 
comparison with what he immediately knows in the sensible 
order; and that he rises by reflexion on sensible things, and 
by abstraction, to the conception of those substances which are 
of another order, f 

It would be equally erroneous to infer from what is above 
stated, that the human intellect knows only the sensible and 
material; for it also reasons of God and angels.5 The mean- 

*"3enEllSDonfe]-tlu';i?rlenisiinsmgulariaetB«cidentialD»t«rliilia." Secaeper 
te, i. e. , of lU own action, Bttmine only toeiDgnlfti- oWeota nnd material ncoiclenta. 

t'^Natiira humaaib rationalis ab Ai^:elica degeuerat, qnod sit ordlnnta ad iu- 
foiiuaadum corpus, oul pi-oplerfa alligatiir; attamen cum Ai^ellca conienit, 
quod ait apiritaalis! et In. eo seneiti'vara supevaC enm qna aimiliter couvenlt, 
qoodeit juaterialia ; uode lutmo dicitur a oonaallis jibuls spicitunlls et materlalia 
ordinla, eo qnod Inter utrumque ineditis, atnuDqiie in Be oopolat." Rational 
iimnau nature £alla l>eli>w tJie augeltc nature in ttiat It ia ordained lo intVirm a 
body, to wliiolt it is, tiierefore, Tioundj however, it agrees witli tlie angelic 
nature, inttiat itisBplritHal. In tills respect, also, Itrlaea above aensitive na- 
ture, ttionsh it agrees with it in that it ia material. Wiience man is called b; 
aome the HtiIC between the spiritual and material orders, fbr he stands between 
both, and unites both In himself. 

t " Invislbllia Dei per en gute lUctn aunt, Iut«lleotn oonspiciiintnr." (Bom. 
i. 20.) The iuviBible thinga of God are clearly seen, lieing understood by the 
things that are made. 

§ "Mens selpsampersenovit, quia tandem lusuiipsiiis cognittoiiem [lervenit, 
licet per auiun actum." (Sum. 1 p., qu, 87, art, 1, ad. 1.) The mind knows 
itself bif itltlf, because it doea come to the knowledge of itaelf, although by its 
own act. The sonl knows itaelf only by its acts: it does not immedbttly or 
intllitivelir perceile lbs own real esaence. 

' ' Quamdlu anlma est ooi-pori tmita, intelligit conreitendo se ad phaDtixsmata. 
Seft cum ftierit a corpore aeparata, intelligit, non oonvertendo ee ad phantaa- 
malSi, sed sd ea qu^e sunt secundvm se intelligibllia : unde seii>sam per ceipmia 
tntelligU, Bst autein commune omul sabstimtia eeparatie, quod inlelllgst id 
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JDg which is intended to be conveyed in defining the adequate 
or commensurate object of man's intellect is, that the human 
understanding primarily and formally knows as its first and 
proper object, material essence; and that all its knowledge of 
higher things it acquires by aid of the material or sensible, 
through which it apprehends what transcends the senses, and, 
by comparison and abstraction, forms tor itself concepts or 
notions of superior essences. 

The intellect of man first conceives God, angels, spirits, under 
imaginary corporeal forms ; which imperfect ideas of super- 
sensible substances, it corrects by reasoning ; v. g., not unlike 
what takes place when we observe the staff which is partly in 
the water ; it may be first conceived to be really bent, but by 
reflexion and further knowledge of truths not immediately 
presented in what the senses manifest, we come to know that 
the staff is not bent, but is really straight, . 

Similarly, due proportion being allowed for intellects that 
know by simple intelligence, and not by the less perfect way of 
reason, in order for the angels of one order, or hierarchy, to 
conceive those of another, they must compare and measure 
them by the primary and formal object of their own intellect, 
which is their own essence;* for, as every sense has its own 
adequate or commensurate object to which it is limited; v. g., 
the eye has figure and color, the ear has sound for its proper 

quod f&X. enpra se per luoctuiu SOS subetiinCiie. Siceidm latdligttnr altqntd 
eeoiindum quod est fn iatelligente. Est aulem aliquld in altero pec modum ejiis 
in quo eat." (1 p., qii.89, art. 2 ia C.) So long its the soul ia nnited to tbe 
body, it understands by convecting itself to the iniagea in the fency . Bot when 
it is aeparotcd fl-dm the liody, It understimds without eoaverting itself to the 
Imnges of tbe fancy, but it converts itself to thoae IhingB which ms {» ihemttlvo 
inlelligibls; hence, It then undersbmds itself by tlie(f. It is likewise conuuon 
to every substance aepoFiited Irom mntter, to anderataud that which is above 
ilaelf, by menus of Its own substance. For, atlilng Is undei'stood, according 
to the nmriiier In which it lain the one onderstiindlng it; and a tiling ia in an- 
other, Booording to the nature of that other in which it ia. 

• ' ' Modus iiilelligendi eat proportionatus moilo esaendi : eeu modus oogno- 
scendl non aequitur raodiun rel cosnltiB, eed modum essendi potentiie cogno- 
BCitiviB." The mode of understandir^ is proportioned to the mode ol being ; or, 
the mode of knoning doea not Ibllow the mode of the thing known, but the mode 
of being which Is in the ot^ioaeive power. 

" Scnsus est slognlariumi intellectufl universnliiim." The sense is of ain- 
gnla.s; the intellect, of nnivevsals . 
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object; so must every created, intellect have its connatural and 
determinate object, beyond which, or apart from which, it can- 
not operate ; that of the divine intellect must be the uncreated 
and infinite. 

The adequate or commensurate object of the human intel- 
lect should be so stated and understood as to be clearly distin- 
guished from that of sense, and irom the respective objects of 
Ihe purely spiritual or angelic, and the Divine intellect. For this 
end, it should be observed that every agent must act or oper- 
ate according to its essential mode of existing ;* or, it must act 
according to its nature. Nor can its -action ever exceed its 
essence ;t for, powers are the appendices of essence, and are 
measured and limited by it ; as no accidents can exceed their sub- 
ject, so no properties or essential attributes can exceed the essence 
from which they flow or result. It is manifest, also, that pow- 

to them, an 
iion to the f 
the power fi 
In man, 
united by i 
dependent c 
action, thou 
objectives i, 
present the 
comes to k 
abstraction ; 
tuted, cannc 

proper objei 

* " UunQmqnodqweopei'aturndiuodTiniEnleHse," Every thing hc^, accovd- 
iHg to the mode of its exIaKaoe. 

t ' ' Unnquffique potendn In operando limitntiir per esaentldtn oiijua eat jioteii- 
tia." Every power is Umited inils operaijoii, \>y the eflsence of whicliit is a 

" Corpua veqiritm' ad actionem Jntcllectns, uoii stoat oi'gaiHun qno talis actio 
exercestur, sedcMione objectj." (Div. Thorn.. 1 p., qii. 73, ftit. S, ad, 3.) 
TheTiodyis required for tlie action, of the intellect, not as an organ by whicll 
such itcliou is excrcissil, liut on aecount of the object. 
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and material things ; and it is only by reasoning upon sensible 
things that he rises to notions of immaterial or spiritual beings. 
Careful reflexion upon the facts of one's own experience and 
intellectual operations, strikingly confirms the truth of the fore- 
going statements. 

The three principal acts or operations of the understanding in 
cognitio-n are, Simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning 
or Ratiocination. A judgment consists of concepts or ideas that 
are compared ; and reasoning consists of judgments compared 
to each other. The principal and characteristic function, or 
act of the understanding, is, to perceive truth, to distinguish 
the true and false ; the good and evil, as true and false. In 
the ideas or concepts of things, by means of abstraction or 
remotion, it perceives the universal and the intelligible essence 
of the objects presented to it by the organs of sensation. 
These it compares, and, by means of analysis and synthesis, it 
forms a multitude of new concepts and judgments. 

Simple Apprehersion is the mere perception of the object, 
without any explicit affirmation or negation. The apprehen- 
sion, to repeat here briefly an explanation already given, 
when the term is used to express the concrete result or 
product of the act of apprehending, is also called an idea, a 
concept, a notion. The word idea is more generally used ; and 
it was selected because the mind, by the act of apprehending, 
forms a sort of similitude of the object perceived ; and the 
term idea means a visible appearaiue, or a likeness. This idea, 
by means of which the mind expresses the object of its cogni- 
tion, is also termed the mental word, verbum mentis, since the 
mind is conceived to speak it, as it were. But this mental word, 
or idea, in the mind perceiving, must not be confoinided, as 
already remarked, with sensation, or with the image, in the 
imagination ; both of which present only sensible qualities, and 
are effects of organic action, which are common to us and the 
brutes. Of the concept whose object is entirely abstract, as 
the infinite, the imagination forms no image; but, when we 
think of such objects, it strives to form its image of them, and 
it always presents, at least, the terms for them. 
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The object which the mind perceives, considered in itself 
with its marks or delerin'matmis, by which it is what it is, and 
nothing else, is the viaterial object of perception; but the 
object, as actually manifested to the mind, is the fortnal 
object of perception. 

The distinction between an apprehension, a judgment and 
, may be aptly illustrated by an example. If we 
an idea of world, the mere act of perceiving or see- 
ing that idea of world without affirming or denying any pre- 
dicate, is a simple apprehension,- but in uttering the proposi- 
tion, "the -world is a contingent being" there is adjudgment 
formed ; since it affirms the agreejiieiit of a predicate and sub- 
ject. If we compare several judgments, and deduce from them 
another, or new judgment, on account of its nexus with them, 
this operation of the mind is reasoning; v, g., " The world is 
a contingent being; therefore, its cause is a free being; but 
this cause being fre€, is also ifttelligent, since freedom and in- 
lelltgence connote each other." This is reasoning, or deducing 
one judgment from others. 

All these acts of the intellect are immanent/ that is, they 
remain in the mind; or do not, as such, pass out of it to an 
exterior term, or object of efficient action. 

Jmtnediate or simple judgments are those that are formed by 
the mind seeing directly and immediately the agreement of the 
subject and predicate, without any reasoning. The material 
object oi this immediate judgment may be either ideas or facts ; 
and \hes,e facts may be either internal or external. We form a 
judgment of ideas, when we consider their objects in their 
essence, apart from their actual existence. We judge oi facts 
when we think of objects in the concrete, and actual order of 
physical existence, and make any affirmation concerning them ; 
whether they be facts of internal consciousness, or of external 
objects. 

The objects of thought may be divided : ist, into those that 
pertain to the order of reason, or to necessary matter; ad, into 
those that belong to the experimental or empirical order. Judg- 
ments whose objects are wholly of the sphere or order of 
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reason, are necessary and universal; for their objects are not 
limited to ihs particular, as are, these Irees, these men. 

But when the objects of the judgment are in the order of 
experience or of the experimental order the judgment is particu- 
lar and contingent; because its objects are particular and con- 
tingent. But in the judgments formed upon both these 
classes of objects, the evidence is immediate; in the sense that 
it is not derived from a comparison of other judgments, but is 
furnished by the simple comparative apprehension of the ideas, 
which are affirmed to agree or disagree. 

Mediate judgments are such as are formed by discursive 
reasoning; i. e., by comparing several judgments, and per- 
ceiving that the nexus of the premises and conclusion is such 
that we cannot assent to the premises without assenting to the 
conclusion ; in other words, it is by the medium of reasoning 
that such judgments are formed. 

Reasoning which proceeds from certain and evident prin- 
ciples, is termed demonstrative, or apodictie. This reasoning 
which is termed demonstrative, or apodictic, is of four kinds : 
ist, reasoning a priori; as when we conclude from the cause to 
the effect, or from the principle to its application; v. g., "that 
which has life has motion ; an animal has life; therefore, an 
animal has motion;" 2d, reasoning a posteriori; as, when we 
deduce the cause from the effect; e. g., "order exists in all the 
works of the universe ; therefore, all the works of the universe 
have an intelligent cause;" or, as in the proverb, "expede 
Herculem," from the footprints, I conclude it was Hercules ; 
3d, the reasoning is direct, when from one notion of the subject 
we infer another; e. g., "man is free; therefore, he is intelli- 
gent ; " 4th, reasoning is indirect or apagagic, when we show that 
its contradictory or contrary leads to an absurdity, called, also, 
redttctio ad absurdum; e. g., "If God is not eternal, then He 
had a beginning; if He had a beginning. He had a cause; 
and if He had a cause, then He is not God at all; which is 
absurd." 

Of these forms of demonstration, the one a prion excels 
the rest ; that is, it is the most satisfactory to the mind ; for in 
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it the mind reposes at ease, with no desire to know more of 
the conclusion thus demonstrated to it, or made evident in its 
causes; in the others, the certainty is perfect in species, since 
ail doubt is excluded ; but tlie miod's repose is not so com- 
plete, it may desire more, and, when the nature of the matter 
permits, it will strive to know a priori the truth which it thus 
attains by reasoning a posteriori. 

Knowledge acquired by reasoning a posteriori, in itself is not 
scientific knowledge; as will be shown in a subsequent article. 

Reasoning is also divided into pure, empirical zxii mixed. The 
pure is that in whicli tlie premises are both necessary, or are of 
the order of reason; v. g., " None but a straight line is the 
shortest distance between any two points; a curved line is not 
straight; therefore, a curved line is not the shoitest distance 
between two given pointa."" 

The empirical argument has both premises experimental 
truths ; " the rose bush that is set out in May will grow ; this 
rose bush was set out in May; therefore, it will grow." The 
mwcifi/ reasoning is that in which one premise is absolute truth, 
and the other empirical ; v. g., " a contingent being cannot ex- 
ist unless there is ^necessary being; but there exist contingent 
beings; therefore, there is a necessary being." 

In ali these species of ratiocination, the conclusion has the 
nature of the premises in some mode, and it follows the less 
worthy premise in quality and quantity. 

The intellect, by iis perceptions or in forming concepts, passes 
from the particular to the universal; but, in reasoning, this 
pro ss s e e ed; and the progress is from what is more 
gene al to tl at 1 ch is less so; for the middle term is always 
gene 1 re pe t to the conclusion. Under this point of 
vie V eason g is ynthetical. 

The on lu on s implicitly in the premises ; it is first expli- 
citly seen, as such, only when the middle term is found ; the 
nexus with the premises then becomes evident. This truth 
solves the objections against the syllogism, whether it be con- 
sidered as a means of discovering or of proving truth. 

By means of these acts of cognition, namely, simple appre- 
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hension, judgment and reasoning, the mind acquires genuine 
certainty of their objects ; for, there is truth in all of them. 
As already shown, truth is the conforniitv of the mind know- 



Tliis doctrine cannot be denied, unless by that systematic 
scepticism, in which the human mind is morally false to itself, 
and is, therefore, perverse in its own enunciations. For the 
ailment of those minds that can sincerely doubt evident first 
principles, philosophy can furnish no remedy. 



ARTICLE IV. 

OBJECTIVE REALITY OF IDEAS. 

The ideas here meant ate those that express or represent in 
the mind the essences or natures of objects, and which the 
intellect forms by reflecting on its concepts, and abstracting or 
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removing from them the conditions of individuaiity, i. e., the 
concrete accidents. They are not the same then as the ideas 
wliicli the mind acquires immediately, by simp'e apprehen- 
sion and by the senses, whose objective truth was sufEciently 
evinced in the preceding articles. 

The ideas whose objective tnith is here to be shown, are 
those reflex ideas, or notions, that are general, or, that include 
many objects; v. %., substance, cause, effect, the possible, tXc. The 
question is, then, do sucji ideas really and truly express or repre- 
sent the objects for which they stand, or is there through them 
a conformity of the mind to the objects of its cognitions ? Have 
these ideas any objective value, or have they true agreement 
with their objects outside ot the mmd as perceiving or knowing 
them ? or are they merely certam subiective and innate /orwj, 
or types m the mteJItct iccordmg to wh ch the mind forms for 
itselt Its objtcts wh ch it calls substance cause, effect, etc. ? Is 
that which is expressed in these general and primary ideas, in 
any respect tn the objects for which the ideas stand; or is it 
merely subjective? Is the conclusion from the idea to its ob- 
ject, \3l[d illation as the cone! ision trom the photograph like- 
ness to the person represented by it is laJid illation? Has, 
for example that which is called w^j/;wc really In itself what 
the mmd attnbutes to it m its idea of it or, does it exist only 
10 the idea or form in the mmd, the idea having no extrinsic 
bj tr 1> p d g to it? 

I h g g gatories the same thing is variously 

p d 1 m is presented under different phases, 

p I d 1 1 e real state of the question may be 

1 ly pp h d d by the youthful inquirer, 
fii d 1 I ideas are truly ind really the tepre- 
d p of he r obj ct as they are; that the 

bj f ^ ul) e p essed n the mind, by those 

d fi al d ^ 1 nental vo d This is no more, 

ddl fhmnghttle ds capable of acquiring 

d h bj wh ch t pe ce es 

That which is understood m the mind is the same as what 
is in the object; but in the one it exists in concrete, while in 
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the other it is in the abstract, yet, the relation between them is 
that of truth, or it is the mind conformable to its object of cog- 
nition. We must assign to objects actually perceived concur- 
rent causality, direct or indirect, in the formation of all our 
ideas,* of every kind. In other words, we find a verification 
of all that we know or can positively conceive even as possible, 
in what we have actually perceived in the order of reality. The 
idea in the mind then must truly represent the object, so far as 
that object efficiently concurred in its production, else it would 
be an effect that has no real resemblance to its cause. 

The objective verity of our ideas, is one of those truths that 
cannot be formally demonstrated, nor does it require such 
proof Nor can it be denied, either, without implicitly affirm- 
ing what is in question. For he that denies it, i, e,, that ideas 
are truly representative of their extrinsic objects, thereby as- 
sumes that his idea of an idea is truly conformable to, and 
representative of, its object, for logical truth is the conformity 
of the mind to its object ; otjierwise, he asserts nothing. There- 
fore, to deny the objective truth of ideas, is an explicit assump- 
tion of the truth that is in question. 

It is evident that if the ideas by which the mind expresses 
the objects of cognition, do not truly present those objects; 
then, the mind is not capable of attaining truth, or of con- 
forming itself to objects known. But, just as it must be ad- 
mitted that the mind can and does know, through the medium 
of the senses, the existence and distinction of singular and 
concrete objects truly as they are ; so, it is equally evident, 
that its farther notions of their essence and nature, formed by 
abstraction and generalization, by reflexion and right reason- 
ing, are really verified in those objects. He that can doubt 
the objective value of his ideas, and the share that their ob- 
jects have in efficiently helping to their origin, and formation, 
should also doubt all first principles, and even internal facts 
themselves ; nay, he would be incapable of forming a certain 
judgment, and, consequently, incapable of any reasoning. For 

tilLfl. ' ' Knowledge proceede from tbe 
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the evidence is not more clear for the certainty of first princi- 
ples, internal facts, or for any judgment, than that wliich the 
mind has for the agreement of its ideas with their objects; in 
other words, for the objective truth of its own notions or 
ideas. They are all evident, and, therefore, all true. 

Hence, the doctrine that the general or common ideas 
in the mind do not express or declare real objective truth, 
but are only a kind o{ subjective forms by which the intellect is 
directed in thinlcing ; is purely an assumption, directly against 
what we see and know by the facts of experience ; is destruc- 
tive of all certainty, and has no argument in its favor, except 
those purely fancifu! analogies which are the only basis of 
every merely arbitrary hypotftesis. This hypothesis does riot ex- 
plain or account for the evident facts of experience, for instead 
of being founded on those facts, or being itself a conclusion 
deduced from them as premises, these facts must be distorted 
and our concept of their nature be changed, in order that they 
may be adapted to explain and prove the theory. 

The manner in which our general or universal ideas are 
formed, and the mode in which they are verified in their ob- 
jects, will be rendered more clear by the fuller explanation of 
the whole subject, which is given in the following article. 



A R T I C L E V. 

UNIVERSALS; THEIR OBJECTS; UNIVERSAL IDEAS, HOW FORMED. 

There was long a dispute in the schools as to the nature 
and object of what are termed universals; the disputants were 
divided into three celebrated parties; the nominalists, exagger- 
ated realists and moderate realists. 

The nominalists maintained that universals are mere names, 
that express indefinitely and eonfiisedly a collection of individ- 
uals; some thinking they neither existed in objects nor in con- 
cepts ; while others of the same school contended that they 
exist in the concept, but have no real relation to the objects 
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included. The exaggerated realists contended that the univer- 
sal is in rhe concept, and in the object outside of the mind, in 
tilt same manner that it is conceived in the mind ; that there 
is, in objects of the same species, one and the same real 
essence, really common to all the individuals included in it. 
By their theory, individuals of the same species, being essen- 
tially identical, differ only in their accidents ; there is one com- 
mon human essence which is actually in all men, as there' is one 
common enlity in all beings. For example, the human nature 
which actually exists in Peter, is really identical with the human 
nature that is affirmed of man in general; and, therefore, Peter 
is both universal aXiA particular, as regards his human nature 
or actual essence. 

It is clear that this doctrine does not differ materially 
from the theory of Pantheism, or the system which identifies 
every real being with God. 

The moderate realists taught that there is in objects of the 
same class a imture or essence which is apprehended ^rj the 
mind in a universal idea ; but it does not exist in the mind and 
in the object, or a parte rei, in the same manner; it is concrete, 
in the one ; and abstract, in the other. 

Now, as a fact, there are in our minds universal ideas, and 
there are names or ter7ns in language that stand as signs for 
them. 

General or universal truths constitute the elements of all the 
sciences ; nearly all the names, or nouns, of language, except 
the proper names of individuals, are common or universal for 
their classes of objects. Genus, species, difference, attribute, 
accident^ express real generalijations in the mind, and, when 
actually applied to objects, are by no means vague, indefinite 
names, expressing nothing but mere concepts which are really 
unfounded in objects outside of the ideas. 

Common or universal names do not stand for a collection of 
particular individuals; ssa family, a. people, a thousand; for, 
these terms or names cannot be affirmed of each individual of 
the collection singly : but are applied to many copulatively. 
But, on the contrary, the common names, animal, spirit, vege- 
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table, are predicated of many taken singly, but not of many 
taken copulalively. 

The perception of similarity in individuals gives rise to imi- 
versal ideas in the mind ; and even the idea of a mere collection 
of particular individuals, presupposes the universal idea. 

Comnwn terms, then, express a concept which presents to 
the intellect something that is found equally in many individ- 
uals; and, therefore, these terms express real ideas in the 
mind, as even the faculty, of consciousness directly testifies. 

There is nothing in the objects outside of the intellect which, 
of itself and anterior to any operation of the mind, is universal. 

For, what is universal cannot become singular, since the 
universal 3XiA the singular are oppositesj and opposites cannot 
become identical ; v. g., one and tnany, white and black, com- 
municable and incommunicable, cannot as such become identical. 
No real object, i. e., ?w actual nature, can of itself be imiver- 
sal ; so as to be the same in the many really, that it is in the 
individual. If it were universal, would its specific, or its ^(f«- 
ifr/V nature be universal, or both? Clearly, the universal, as 
such, does not exist, a parte rei. 

Every universal, as such, is formed by the intellect; but it 
is truly founded \n the realities which it includes. 

Two things are verified in a universal ; or it has two con- 
stituents : ist, that which it expresses, is one,- 2d, it is commu- 
nicable to many; i. e., it is really multiplied in many individ- 
uals, so that they ate numbered, as individuals are numbered. 

If a universal be not one, then the individuals in which it is 
multiplied would form only a collection of different things ; and 
at the same time, if it were not communicable to many, it would 
not be universal, but singular. The universal is, therefore, 
logically verified in objects, though not really or a parte rei ex- 
isting in them as one, and many. 

A collection, as already observed, is constituted by many sin- 
gular things, which are considered as one; the term collection, 
and universal, both include the idea of many, but the universal 
is affirmed of that many, so that it is applied both to the 
whole, and is distributive ly applied to its inferiors or subjects; 
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while collection is affirmed only of the whole mimber of its in- 
feriors or sitbjectsj and its individuals are only parts of it, of 
which collection cannot be affirmed. 

A thing, while an object of sensation, is singular; when an 
object of intelligence, it is, in some manner, universal ; or, as, 
the old axiom has it, "singulare dum sentitur, universale duin 
intelligitur;" it is singular, as it is in the sense; it is universal, 
as it is in the intellect. 

This subject will be more easily understood, if we analyse 
the operation by which the intellect passes from the singular, 
in the simple apprehension, to the universal idea. The opera- 
tion of the intellect, in forming the universal idea, is precisive 
and comparative; i. e., it perfects the universal by the acts of 
prescinding, or abstracting; and by comparing the inferiors or 
subjects of the ideas thus formed. When an individual object 
is presented by means of sensation to the intellect, it abstracts 
or educes the essence from the sensible representation ; and 
thereby forms the concept in which that essence is separated 
from all individual conditions, or concrete accidents. 

This is 3.precisive cognition, and is the proper and charac- 
teristic act of the intellect; and it furnishes the comprehension 
of the universal, and common terms. This precisive cognition 
of the essence thus known, may be called a direct universal; 
because it is formed by a direct cognition; yet, it does not ex- 
plicitly affirm universality, until, by comparison, its relation to 
all actual or possible inferiors or subjects is perceived and 
affirmed by the intellect. 

Thus, by this precisive act of the mind, and by comparison, 
the intellect forms the idea of unity of nature, from the indi- 
vidual objects presented to it; a U7iity, that is not real, but 
logical. The essence which is thus one, becomes the species 
and genus, and is called the reflex universal. It is by thus 
operating, then, that the mind forms the concept of the uni- 
versal nature or essence. 

The basis on which all universals are founded, or the matter 
of them, is the similar nature that is in the things that consti- 
tute its inferiors or subjects; the generalized idea of that nature 
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constitutes the formal imiversal, or the universal properly so- 
called. By abstraction the mind can generalize the nature 
known in one thing, so as to extend it to all possible things of 
the kind. 

Hence, then, to state still more precisely, and sum up the 
preceding doctrine, the specific and distinguishing properties 
of the reflex universal, are, ist, its unity, or it is one ; zd, its 
aptitude or adaptability, to be predicated of many, or exist in 
many, whether as essence, property, or accident. In this wide 
sense of the word, all common terms stand for universah. The 
five universah, or universal predicabUs, namely, genus, species, 
difference, property or attribute, and accident, are the only 
universah that can be predicated univocally oi all the ten cate- 
gories, or highest genera. Other common terms do not apply 
to all the categories, but are confined to special ones ; also, the 
transcendental predicabUs, as " being,* something, one, true, 
good, etc.," cannot be applied in any univocal sense to all the 
ten categories, but yet they are applied analo^cally to all the 
categories. When, therefore, it is said by logicians that there 
axe Jive universah and only five, the meaning is that there are 
just five universals that can be predicated univocally, through 
all the teti categories or ultimate genera. 

That the five universals, genus, species, difference, property 
or attribute, and accident, include all that Is univocally pred- 
icate of the ten categories may be thus shown: genus,\ which 
includes species under it, is not whole or entire essence, as 
essence exists in the individuah of a species/ but it may be 
regarded as the matter cA whole essence. The specific difference 
is the fonna, or formal principle, which, by uniting with the 
matter, constitutes the quasi compound, species, which expresses 
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wfioU or perfect essence; i. e., essence as it actually is in indi- 
viduals. Also, this essence as in individuals has properties 
that are per se connected with it, i. e,, properties that neces- 
sarily belong lo il, resulting necessarily from the essence as it is 
in itself intrinsically ; and again, the individuals of the species 
may have accidents that Are purely contingent, i. e., which may 
be present, or absent, without affecting the essence in any manner. 

Now, whatever can be predicated at all of any object, must 
be either within the essence of that object, or outside of its 
essence; if it be within the essence, it must be either its mate- 
rial principle, in which case it will be genus that is predicated; 
or, it must be its formal principle, in which case it will be the 
difference that is predicated ; or, finally, it must be the union 
or compound of the two, and in this case, il will be species 
that is predicated. Again, if that which is predicated be some- 
thing that is outside ot the essence, either it is something that 
necessarily belongs to the object, then it will be property or 
attribute; or, it is something that contingently belongs to it, and 
then it will be accident. There is no univocal predicable ap- 
plying to all the ten categories that cannot be referred to one 
or other of these five. 

The five universals which I^ogicians enumerate as the only 
ones that are strictly or univocally such, are, then, as already 
observed, genus, species, difference, attribute, and accident, and 
they differ essentially from each other. 

Species and genera differ among themselves essentially;* that 
is essential without which a thing cannot exist. Things may 
have some essential attributes common to them, and yet differ 
by other essential constituents which determine them to wholly 
diverse natures, For example, brute and man, have in com- 
mon all that is included in the generical concept, animal ; but 
man has, in addition, intellect that judges, reasons, knows the 
universal or the super-sensible. This is an essential difference 

• " OmDB quod ilc pluribiis nnivooe pnedlcatiir velfstganiis, TelestspeciBS; 
vel dJBei'entia, yel propriam, yel ncoldens." Whatever is predicated rinlvo- 
oaUy of many things, Is either a gBmis, or o apeoies, ot a difference, or a prop- 
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by which man is constituted oi a wholly different species from 
brute. 

In the direct universal, which the mind has whenever it 
forms its first concept of acy intelligible essence or nature, tlie 
intellect does not positively refer the intelligible essence con- 
ceived by it to its inferiors; for, when the concept of any 
essence becomes actually related* in the mind to its inferiors, 
it is then the rejlex universal. 

Hence, the direct concept of an essence makes it only nega- 
tively or inadequately universal;\ but the reflex and comparative^ 
which presents the essence as actually referred to many, is posi- 
tively and adequately universal. We may, therefore, consider 
the essence or nature in different states r ist, as it is in singular 
or concrete individual objects, in which, while it is truly and 
formally singular, yet it is materially and remotely universal, 
in as much as it is capable of founding the universal; zd, the 
essence may be considered in abstract, as first conceived by 
the mind, but not actually referred to many ; 3d, it may be 
considered as one, and yet positively referred to many; this 
last is the universal, properly so called. | 

When it is said, " the more universal knowledge is, the more 
imperfect it is;" and that, " philosophy treats of the highest and 
most universal causes of all things ; " the term universal is em- 
ployed in two different senses : in the first case, it is the direct 
universal, which is always more or less vague, and indetermi- 
nate; in the second, it is the reflex, which refers to its inferiors 
positively, and deierminately ; and it constitutes man's most 
perfect mode of knowing. 

»"UniverBBl6 eeotmdiun quod accipitur oum iufentione nniTerBalitnUs. " 
(Div. Thora. I p., qii. BS, art. 6, afl.. 4.) UniTcraal, aooording as it is taken 
wilb tbe intention of univeFsalit;. 

t " Com enlm nniversale sit ena vationis ciiivis totiim ease ^t, tit oagnoscatur; 
baudduhie, non eat uniuersnJf quod ut lale noc cogHOeoltnr. " Tor since the 
nntvefeal is an eni j-afioiiis, a oreaaon of tlie mind, whose wboie sssence is tint 
it slionld be known \ tli£i'e is no doubt ttiat what is not known as such is not a 
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Hence, it must be evident that the universal proceeds both 
from things, and from the intellect. The nature actually exists 
in the material basis of the universal, individual and real, in 
each singular thing; while, in the mind, it possesses only an 
ideal existence, and is acquired by reflex and ciimfaraiive cog- 
nition. 

As the mind, by means of the idea, is conformed to its ob- 
ject; and because the idea is formed by the combined agency 
of the object and mind, the idea expresses the relation between 
the mind and object; therefore, the idea is objectively true, L e., 
it is truly representative of the object. 

When we say, " the mind as knowing is conformable to the 
object known," we affirm a relation between the mind and the 
object of its cognition ; and this relation is logical truth, strictly 
so called. Now, a universal idea expresses an actual relation 
of mind and object; for the idea proceeds from both. Though 
the universal nature does not exist really, but only logically, yet 
it is founded in realities, and is verified in those realities; as the 
rule or measure is verified, as such, in the objects conformable 
to which it is made, and to which it is applied. 

The universal, then, as referred both to the object and the 
idea, does not possess a real unify and identity; but it is logical 
unify only; for that which is really common to many, is not 
universal, but singular. 

The conclusion follows, then, that every universal, as such, 
is constituted by the intellect; but it is truly founded in the 
realities which it includes as its inferiors or subjects. 

It may not be far amiss to observe in this place, that, as to 
the theory that one species of substance may be developed by 
natural agencies into another one; and which its defenders 
carry so far as to assert that man even was actually developed 
from rude matter, through various intermediate species of 
plant, animal, to the ape, and finally to man ; the following 
propositions should be carefully considered: 
' Mrst: As a fact, there appears to be no instance really 
known of a new species of organism being developed, either 
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from purely inorganic matter, or from another organism of a 
totally different species. 

Second: All the reasoning employed in favor of this so- 
called '-genesis of species," is based upon remote analo- 
gies, whicli, of course, cannot afford demonstration; for no 

TMrd; 1 
tion, go tc 
any organ i 
which is th 

Fourth : 

nature,* or 

duce, of its own efficiency, an object not only ol an essentially 

different species, but which is inirimically superior to it. 

Fifth: As a fact, also, there are many species of substances 
actually existing; each of these species having its own essen- 
tial constituents, by which it is identical with each individual 
of its species, and by which it differs, intrinsically and essen- 
tially, from the individuals of every other species. 

Sixth ; To affirm that all material and spiritual substance is 
only force, or a collection of co-related forces, is to assert a 
mere hypothesis, for which no real proof is adduced, or can be 
adduced. 

Force presupposes an agent or substantial principle from 
which it proceeds; and it is as intelligible to say that every 
thing is motion or time, as it is to say that every thing is 
force; for we can as easily conceive motion apart from some- 

• "EffectusnonBUpecatoauanm." Ad effect U not above its cause. 

"Modus agendL Beqniiur modiim easendi," Manner of aofJog must agree 
with tbe manner of existing. 

"Materia noil potest pi'oduoere effectum immat*rialem. (Vide niv. Thorn. 1 
p., qu. t]S.) Matter cannot produce an Immaterial effect. 

"Forma eat principium speoieLi et al) una forma non proveniunt dlvensffl 
species. (8nm. Ip., qu.76, art. 6.) Tlie form determines a thing in ila speeiej 
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thing moving, as we can conceive force without some agent 
exerting it." 

"But," it may be said, "forcg is here the same thing that 
act is when it is understood as i^^ formal principle in every 
thing that actually exists" 

God is called in true philosophy, actus purissintus, or the 
absolutely pire ad. In this sense of the word, to exist substan- 
tially, is act {actus), and actus purissimus includes not only exist- 
ing substantially, but existing in a manner that implies infinite 
perfection, and absolute mdependeiice of a cause By the 
terms, " actus punssimus," besides the positive perfection 
affirmed, there is excluded from the concept of God all 
potentiality; i e , all perfectibility in him b> any sort oi 
mutation, from non action into iction Created act perfects 
the creature, for, by action, it acquires what it had not be- 
fore. The human ioul, and liken ise, all other created sub 
stantial forms, aie also said to be act , i e, are iuhtaniial 
and active principles, but they are perfected by succtstive ac 
tion; or, their existence or their action is not simultaneous ; i. 
e., their existence is by successive acts of existing; but infinite 
and eternal act is simultaneous; i. e., free from all succession, 
or all successive action. 

It is evident, then, that the concept of pure act, and the con- 
cept which we have of a substantial principle which is infoten- 
tia first, and then becomes actual, exclude each other as com- 
pletely as do those of the fnite and the Infinite. These things 
being true, it may be affirmed that, any theory which resolves 
all actual things into co-related forces, so as to ignore or deny 
the preceding distinctions, must be false ; for, it must, in some 
sense, identify beings which are totally and absolutely distinct, 
or make no distinction between beings which have nothing 
that is, in any vnivocal sense, common to them, and which are, 
therefore, totally distinct. 

The ambiguity of the term force, which is used one while to 

■ "Prills este^se quamu^ce-" "Nulla exibatftiitlfl creatnpot^t fieri Imm&ii' 
aln? opei'aljya." Exist^uce ia presiippoaed to operation. No created sub- 
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express the degree of power exetehed; another while for the 
concrete agent itself; and then, for what is purely phenomenal, 
gives rise to much equivocal and fallacious reasoning. 

Not a few recent writers on philosophical subjects confound, 
and even identify, certain organic effects which precede or 
accompany intelkciual thought, with the action of the intellect 
itself; thus they perplex and darken for their readers some 
truths that are in themselves clear, with language that is in 
reality either superficial or eccentric. Such authors will speak 
of the acts of fancy, or even those of the external senses, as if 
they were really intellectual operations. 



iTICLE VI. 



Memory* is the power of recalling to the mind, recognizing 
and distinguishing things formerly known. 

The memory, therefore, performs four principal functions ; 
namely, retention, of the object or idea ; its reproduction, with 
the heip of the fancy ; its recognition, and the dislinclion of its 

There is a sensile or organic memory; and there is the intel- 
lectual memory. The sensile or organic memory recalls to the 
imaginationt objects of the senses formerly known through 
them, and recognizes them by means of the sensiMe conditions 
or properties with which they are invested. This memory, 
being purely organic, is possessed even by brutes; v. g., the 
dog recognizes his master; the cattle return at the same time 
ajid to the same place for food ; aJid numberless other facts 
will readily occur, which put the the truth beyond a doubt. 

u. .1.., H". lo, .v.-, .,, MemovjiB of past things ; or, it ia 
precisely the jituf as Bufft that memory regards. 

t "Imaginatio eat qnaai thesauruB ibrmarum per Beuaum anceptornm. (Smn. 
1 p., qu. 78, art. 4.1 The imagination is, as It were, a IresBUry of images 
acquired tlironghaeosible power. 
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Since the sensile memory is organic, it is subject to all the 
contingencies of disease and decay, which, in the present order 
of Providence, are common to all living organs. 

The sensile or organic memory, therefore, has for its object 
sensible fads, reproduced with some of their sensible conditions, 
and distinguished by their inientions, i. e,, as pleasing, hurl/ul, 
etc. ; and known as past.* 

The action of the intellectual memoty has a higher order of 
cognition in it ; this faculty may be defined : the power of 
reproducing, and recognizing concepts or ideas and judgments 
formerly had. Memory may act spontaneously; or it may be 
made by the will to exert itself, and, along with the under- 
standing, or rather by means of it, to pass through interme- 
diate or associated ideas to ideas more remote. 

This exercise of the memory, in which the understanding is 
applied to various reproduced ideas in order to recall forgotten 
things by means of comparison and reasoning on their relation 
to something which is remembered, is called reminiscence, t 
Such mode of remembering is proper only to rational beings. 

Why is' it that among the ideas with which we are per- 
petually occupied, some are remembered; and others entirely 
vanish from the memory? In memories which are in a normal 
state, the difference depends, in a great degree, upon tlie aiten- 
tion; and on the association of ideas. 

The attention is the direction of the mind to an object to 
which it adheres for a time. The attention, in such case, is 
either spontaneous, or voluntary and reflex. There is sponta- 
neous attention in all thought; even when the mind takes no 
reflex notice of its own operations. It is violently arrested, 
and long kept, by objects that are strange or marvelous; and 
often returns to them. 



' Geminiscentia eat iuqiilsitio alioiijus, qaod. a memorln excldit; sea , memo- 
amlssK tDstaoraUo ex ii1ic[iio intemo prlnoipio , quod obllvioue deletius non 
" ReminiscencB is seeking for eometh ing which hns escaped from memory ; 
is the bi-inging back of afoveotten oljleot, hy meajie of some iQlemal prln- 
e wUinh is not lost in oblivion. 
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Aiientwn is voluntary, when the will directs the mind to an 
object to which it adheres for a time; and this it does either by 
one, or many repeated acts. These repeated acts of the atten- 
tion, by which the powers of the mind are often directed to an 
object, constitute medilation* 

A good memory is susceptible, retentive and ready. Its sus- 
ceptibiliiy much depends upon a happy constitution of mind 
and body. Retejitiveness and readiness, depend in part upon 
the same cause ; but also upon that degree of attention which 
enables the understanding to form clear and distinct ideas of 
its objects. Prudent exercise of the memory greatly improves 
it in all these perfections. Habitual moral truth and the virtue 
of temperance are requisites for perfecting in it healthful and 
vigorous action. 

The association of ideas is also a great aid both for retentive- 
ness and readiness of memory. Ideas may be associated, or 
united, with other ideas which are distinctly remembered, by 
any circumstances of time, place, number, mode, quality, anal- 
ogy, resemblance; or even by any arbitrary law. But it is 
advisable, when it can be done, to associate truths in the mem- 
ory by some principle of logical connexion. In any of these 
cases, when one idea occurs to the mind, it readily recalls those 
that are associated with it. 

The correctness of intellectual acts, much depends on the 
fidelity of memory : and even the greater or less capacity of 
the intellect, indirectly proceeds, in no small degree, from 
greater or less perfection in the organic powers, sensile mem- 
ory and imagination,! owing to its peculiar dependence on 
these organs. 

The memory, though naturally it is so susceptible of direct 

•"Flnrlbiia IntenPis, minor est nd singula sensus." If Iho mina lio Intent 
on many objects, its attentloo Is lees to single ones. 

' ' Utmaiio est fi'eqnens el (teratii mentis attenlio objceto Toluntarie adhibita." 
Meditation is tlie exel'oise of fi^qllenCanii repeated aota of attention in the mind, 
volnntarily dfreoted to an olueot. 

f " nii in qiiibUB Tirtiis imaglnativa, luemorati 
posita, snnt melius dlsposltl ad InteUigenaum. ' 
(he internal senses, iroagination, memory, and 
dlapoeed, are Iteet fitted to onderBt&nd. 
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improvement, is often debilitated by disease, is impaired by 
indolence and sensuality, and it grows dull and feeble in old 
age. But, in Us ordinary and normal stale, it may lie affinned, 

First. That memory never deceives per se, i. e., of itself, or by 
its own efficient action. 

Second. It affords certainty as to the objects which it recalls 
amd distinctly recognizes. 

The memory never deceives per sej for, either we distinctly 
remember the past thing, or we do not; if we do not distinctly 
remember it, no error is committed, provided we do not judge 
it to be different from what it is remembered to be; and we 
judge it only as it is remembered, It follows, then, that the 
memory, of itself, does not deceive, but that error m ts case 
as in all others, proceeds from the will urging the under5tand 
ing to affirm precipitately or imprudently more or 1 s tl ai ti e 
mind sees. But if we distinctly remember the past th g \ e 
are perfectly sure of it, and are not deceived. 

This perfect and unerring certainty of memorj s m] 1 ed in 
all the important affairs of individual life and civil society ; it is 
implied also in all our reasoning; for, without memory, there 
could be no process of reasoning. Hence, it is false to affirm 
that memory can afford the mind fi^Ay probability; it gives /^r- 
fect certainty, as to the most important things. Who can doubt 
that he often heard of London, Paris, Rome, and that he re- 
members with perfect certainty numberless past things ? Nay, 
we are as certain as to the objects of that faculty, as we are of 
those of external sense, or any other power, through which the 
understanding comes to know truth.* Memory will seldom 
prove to be even an occasion of error, provided we affirm pre- 
cisely, and only what the memory recognizes in its comparative 
apprehensioii, and as it recognizes it. 

■"UnasqnlaqviB Juclloiit p 
is affected. ' ' Feeling aud pi 
freqilentiy the caiiae of errox 
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ARTICLE VII. 



testimony;* doth it afford a means of philosophical 
certainty in some important matters. 

Philosophical certainty is the reflex certaiaty which is derived 
from a critical examination or scrutiny of the motives and the 
principles that afford ordinary direct certainty, whether it rest 
on the evidence of the object, or on ai.ithority. 

Our senses enable us to know by experience only present ob- 
jects that express themselves in our minds through the organs. 
But objects not known through our own senses, and which are 
distant in time or place, we can know only through witnesses, 
or by faith in testimony. 

A witness is one who assures another of a fact or truth which 
he either knows of his own knowledge, or on due authority. 
An immediate, or eye-witness, is one who testifies to a fact or 
object which he perceived in its own evidence to him; a medi- 
ate, or, an ear-witness, is one who gives testimony of a fact 

•In tbephraaeolc^y of theLegalProfeBSiOD,oclnoiir olvltjiirlsprndence, tlio 
Doneietent teetimoo; of e, eul&cieaC number of compecent wltneaaea, la said to 
fumith evidence to the court or jury, or to conaKUtte evideMe, of the fiiot to be 
proved; and In some oonnexioae, (tie teims f iiideBce and IcsMmonii.ftreemploj-ed 
Ijy Juriflts as aynonymona; v.g-, "the wltneae gives evidence," mid "the 
Witness giree testimony, • ' are espressione which ore Qequenf ly osed by them, 
indleorlmlnately or aa being Identical in meaning. 

It is perfeeily legiMmate for lawyers, in order to seonre simplicity, cleamesa 
and precision, to restrict or extend the uppliostiou of terms employed by tJiem 
in a teolinical, and, therefore, an srliitrary sense. But it would be erroneous, 
and not scholarly, to found a phllosopMoaJ explanation of evidence and tetUmony 
aa motives or certainty, on this oondnod and special view of the subject, and 
this particular useofthoae terms in civil courts of justice; this is actually done, 
however, in some Imoks of Logic. It la manifest that to treat the motives ot 
certainty philosophically, greater scope must be given to llieir esplanation. IC 
should be based, It would also seem, on that signlacatlon of those terms which 
is attributed to them by prevailing use among the learned in general. 

The oTjJeot oc trath which Is evident to us, we see; that which we know only 
hy teiUmony, we 6eHe«e, but do not see; for that wliinli la seen, la evident, and, 
vice versa, that which is evident, la seen. This exempliaea tbe proper meaning 
of the woi'ds, according to approved general usage ; as the observant reader 
Will, doubtless, bave noticed Ibr himself. 

In fixct, there ts seldom a caae actually ocourcing, in which (he testimony 
elicited before aciril com't possesses all Uie requisites W conafitnte its motive 
that furnishes pbilosopbical certain^ ; or, in otber words, tbe certainty which 
toere sufttces, because the best which Is practically attainable in juridical mat- 
ters, can rarely fiilllU tbe rpqnlrenienta of philosophical cerlaiutj', which ej:- 
cludea ev^n Vae possibility of et-ror . 
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which he beard from others ; whether these others were them- 
selves immediate, or mediate witnesses. 

I^oposition : The testimony of witnesses can furnish infalli- 
ble certainty in regard to sensible facts or events. 

The testimony of the witnesses for its credibility depends, 
first, upon their knowledge of the fact or event to which they 
testify ; and, second, upon their veracity. Now, if we sup- 
pose the witnesses to be numerous; of different interests, 
habits, education, age, character, etc, ; and that they unani- 
mously and constantly testify to the same substantial state- 
ment of the fact, such, v. g., as is the case with regard to the 
existence of such cities as Paris, I,,ondon, Rome, etc., or any 
other public and notorious fact, to which many bear testimony. 
It is perfectly evident that many persons, under the conditions 
thus described, can neither conspire to deceive in regard to a 
sensible fact, nor couid they themselves be deceived.* 

In regard to the facts or events in question, we should sup- 
pose that they are public, sensible, and striking or important. 

When the testimony of witnesses has all the preceding condi- 
tions verified, it \^ physically impossible for them to be deceived; 
and it is morally impossible for them to deceive ; or, assuming 
the/Aj'iiirfl/and »wra/laws in the case supposed, it is meta^ 
physically impossible for their testimony to be false; i, e., it 
affords philosophical certainty. 

If error or falsehood could originate from such testimony, it 
must be either because the witnesses are deceived themselves, 
or because they are not truthful, and deceive ns ; but neither 
can happen in a case such as that above supposed. For, we 
cannot even conceive the possibility of error or deception un- 
der such conditions without referring it to the Author of the 
physical and moral laws by which human nature is governed 
in its operations, and thereby compromising Divine wisdom 

•" Conditionea tjiito neoeaaaiiie sunt lit teatlmoulum prsebeal certltudlnem, 
snnt{iriEcii>ui;hsti'es: 1, Ut Hit ciroafHcnuupoesLbUeetaeneiliilej 3. Utteatea 
oomnianitBr Bint pliiresj 3. Ut evideiiter appareat testea non esse in oollneioue." 
(PiiUoa. pflselm,) Tlie oonOilionH requiaite for the teeljinony of wiCtnases to 
fUmisli oerlftinly nrs ohiefl J theee three ; let, that It regavd a fiwt which ia pos- 
sible, uicl sensible; ^, thi^tbewitaesBesoi'dinarilj-bo numerous; Sd, that the 
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and Providence. Hence, it is evident on eierv '^ide, that the 
testimony of witnesses can, and doe';, turiiish unerring cei 
tainty as to many sensible tacts or events 

Against the trutli thus proved it is sometimes objected, as in 
the following specious argument: "The testimcny of one wit 
ness to an extraordinaty object affords only (.robabihty of its 
truth; therefore, the testimony of manj witnesses gnes onh 1 
sum of pTObabilities ; but no number of probabilities can pro 
duce certainty, which is of a different species." Answer : the 
testimony of one witness, in se, or in itself, is often both phy- 
sically and morally certain as to the -witness himself; but, in case 
of a solitary witness to a fact, owing to special contingencies, 
which have no existence when the witnesses are many, his tes' 
timony to the certainty which he has himself cannot be ac- 
cepted as such by us. These extrinsic and special reasons or 
contingencies which afford cause for doubt or fear, are ; ist, 
he may have deceived himself by haste, imprudence, or other 
cause ; 2d, he may intend to deceive us purposely. But these 
special grounds for apprehending deception are entirely removed 
when the witnesses, besides being numerous, have the other con- 
ditions above specified ; for, the fulfillment of all these condi- 
tions entirely removes any and ii\sty possibility of deception. 

Hence, the testimony of many concurrent witnesses is not a 
sum of probabilities, in the case supposed; there is the sum, if 
you choose, of as many physical and moral certainties, as there 
are witnesses; but without any one of the special reasons for 
doubt, which we have when there is but a single witness. Yet, 
the truth, as such, in its objective entity, is as perfectly such 
in one eye-witness as it is in all; for the objective truth in such 
case is really one, thougli seen by many. The fact that many 
see an eclipse of the sun at the same time does not multiply 
the truth in itself that there was an eclipse of the sun; the 
multiplicity and the diversity of the witnesses may and do take 
away extrinsic reasons for doubt, as regards persons who learn 
that fact on their authority. 

The assent which the mind yields to the testimony of wit- 
nesses is faith or belief. 
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The dogmatic or doctrinal teaclibgs of Scientific men,* phil- 
osophers, etc., which depend upon the hght of natural reason 
for their evidence, are wortii no more than are the reasons or 
proofs which can be adduced for them. Hence, such authority 
of itself, or J>er se, does not always afford certainty, properly 
so-called. 

The judgments of mankind which are based upon good 
common sense, and which regard evident and practical mat- 
ters, are true ; v. g., when those judgments regard first princi- 
ples, or the immediate deductions from them. These judg- 
ments, when constant and general, are a certain argument for 
truth ; but they are by no means the general criterion of truth, 
as some authors have erroneously maintamed; nor are they an 
ultimate motive for certainty. 

It is obviously in accordance with the preceding doctrine 
that the documents and monuments of authentic history, under 
proper conditions, afford complete certainty as to the substance 
of important facts of past times. 



ARTICLE VIII. 
SCIENTIFIC knowledge; in what it consists; the sci- 
ences; THEIR SPECIES, WITH THEIR CO-ORDINATION AND 
PRINCIPLE or UNITY. 

Knowledge, in its general acceptation, includes every species 
of cognition, how perfect or imperfect soever it may be. But 
scientific knowledge, or science, is the evident and certahi knowl- 
edge of a necessary thing by its proximate and real cattse. The 
object of scientific knowledge is a necessary thing in the sense, 

qvitelnphfloaophlaiiidloenintj unde non annt majoria auotoritaUs quiim dlota 

one aepoi-ntl." (Div, Thorn, in 3 sent. disp. 14, m-t. 3, nd. 1.) Other holy 
authors tanght Una, not as naaertlng it positively, hnt ss naing what they learnal 
In philosophy; hence, they have no more authority than the sayinga of the phQ- 
osophers ^hom they Ihilow, nulese In this tbM tli«y are &ee from all suspicjon 
of Inflddity. 
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that it is a conclusion which necessarily follows from its pre- 
mises, or an effect which proceeds necessarily from its cause. 
We truly know a tiling only wlien we know it in its principles, 
or cause ; not the cause as a fact only ; but the cause as pro- 
ducing it or giving to it its being or existence as an effect. 

Science has for its object, then, the ontologiccil causes of 
things, their causa esscndi. 

A demonstration* is a legitimate argument that gives an evi- 
dent truth which necessarily follows from evident premises : 
such conclusion is, therefore, scientific knowledge, since it is an 
effect known to follow necessarily and immediately from the 
premises by which it is produced. 

But distinguish between the ontological order, and the logical 
order; or, the order in which effects are produced by their 
causes, and the order in which reason knows them, or learns 
them, In a priori arguments, we reason from cause to eifect; 
that is, the argument proceeds in the ontological order; and in 
this case, the logical order agrees with the ontological order. 
In 17 /fj/^rar; reasoning, the ontological order is inverted, since 
we argue from effect to cause. When we conclude Irom effect 
to cause, and then reflexly see the effect as truly and neces- 
sarily produced by its cause, such knowledge of that effect is 
scientific ; for it is the knowledge of an effect as produced by 
its proximate and true cause, i. e., its ontological cause, {causa 
essendi.) 

When we say an effect necessarily follows from its cause, the 
necessity referred to is either that which arises absolutely from 
the essence of things; or that which \% consequent upon stippos- 
ing physical or moral laws, according to the nature ot the 
matter which furnishes the premises and conclusion. 

1\it proximate cause is that nearest cause which directly and 
immediately produces the effect; it is real, because it is distin- 
guished from an apparent, or accidental cause. 

*" DemoDStuatlo ea est ratiociuatio qnie acientiam «f1io!t; et soientia eat <fe- 
imncZuffa sen ^erlHi, " Demons tiaCiou is veaeaniag which pca- 
icknowledge; the Bcieutlfic knawledge, then, is the conc/uifon or 
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A reasoning mind does not rest quiet in the mere facts of 
experience, or in causes wliicli are known merely as facts, or 
in remote causes ; but it seeks to know why the thing is so, 
why it exists as seen : this it finally learns in its cavsa essendi, 
its dependence on its ontological or real and immediate cause ;* 
and this the inquiring mind seeks for in all the objects of cog- 
Here it might be objected that a ^ijwji is ifar/nws/c to its effect; 
whereas, perfect knowledge should represent the inti-insic or 
«jOT/ii/ constituents of a thing; and, therefore, the knowledge 
of a thing by Its cause, is not rightly called scimiific knowl- 
edge. 

Before answering this objection it is proper to observe that 
by cause we mean a principle on which a being depends for its 
existence. 

Also, it must be borne in mind that all causes are reduced 
to four principal kinds; namely, the final, efficient, fonnal ax\^ 
material. 'i:hs fiifal cause aad efficient cause are really extrinsic 
to the effect ; the formal and material causes are intrinsic to 
the effect, and by their union constitute the effect. 

The efficient cause is that which produces the effect; v. g., 
the builder who makes a house, is its efficient cause ; the final 
cause is that end, or purpose, on account of which the efficient 
cause produces its effect, or operates : v. g., the house, /or the 
sake of a home ; or, as regards the builder, fer the price ; the 
material cause, is that thing out of which the effect is made; 
V. g., the stone, brick, wood and other material, out of which 
the house is made; l\ie formal cause is that by which the 
essence or particular nature of the effect is determined to be 
what it is; as, v. g., the plan, design, or farm of the house is 
that which determines or constitutes the material, a house, in 
the example supposed. The marble is the material cause; and 
the shape tht formal cause, of the statue or bust. 

Now, for knowledge to be perfect and adequate, all the 

*" Cognltio lei pevfeotn in cnuals eetnoblHor qimm oogiilHo In effeotvi. Ordo 
oauBsi'imi esl nobiUor qusm oiiio cffectlilun. ' ' The perfect knowledge oTs thing 
in its causes, is noblcv thiui tli= knowledge of it in its effect; for fhe order ot 
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causes on which an effect depends should be known; which, 
however, it is not possible for man to know, with completeness 
at least ; yet, though our knowledge be not adequate, we may 
approximate perfect knowledge within degrees which satisfy 
rational longing. For this object, any one of the four causes 
may suffice, according to the nature of ihe effect contemplated. 

The definition* which gives the formal and material cause 
of an object is usually selected, when possible, to enunciate 
scientific truth; as the scientific definition aims to assign the 
formal and material causes of the object defined, ivhenever the 
nature of the matter permits it. 

A dcfiniiion which assigns the matter and form :s preferable, 
when it is possible; because they are the intrinsic constituents 
of an object : genus and specific difference, assign the quasi 
matter a.nd.fi)rm. 

We may define by all the four causes, either all given, or 
some only. Their proper order is: 1st, by the matter; ad, by 
the form,'f which is the principal, as the form determines and 
perfects the mailer; 3d, the efiidenl cause, or agent; 4th, the 
final cause, which though last in the execution, is the first in 
the intention. The final cause is not demonstrable a priori ; 
because it is first, there is none prior to it, and it is the cause 
of the other causes. The^wi, is the cause why the matter is 
perfect; the agent or efficient cause, is the cause' why the form 
perfects the matter; and the finis, or end, is the cause why the 
<i^r?ff/ produces the form in the mattery no further cause can be 
assigned why the finis, or end,1^ aioves the agent or efficient 

A collection or system of demonstrated or scientific conclu- 
sions, regarding many objects of the same species, constitutes a 
science; v. g., the body of demonstrated conclusions in regard 

■ ' ' Definitlo eat oratlo explloana vei Baturam. ' ' The deflniLIon is a discouise 
which explains tlie nature of a thing. 

t ' ' Forma eat princlpinm agendi in iinoquoiiue. Sen nnvimqnodyUB ogens ngit 
per siuim forman." The /srm b the principle of action in evtrything, or, 
every agent acts hy Tiitue of Its form. 

t " FiniE est pi-inift et altlsslma cauaanuQ." The end is the first and the 
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to the heavenly bodies, constitutes the science of Asirommy ; 
arid similarly for other classes of scientific objects. 

It is evident that the sciences have their species determined, 
and are to be classified, according to their objects ; or, it is 
their objects that specify them. 

But it would serve the uses of philosophy to coordinate them 
according to some clear law or principle of unity. 

Philosophers in all ages regarded the reducing of all sciences 
to unity as a matter of importance ; though, in striving to ac- 
complish this object, they did g im 
fication. Some sought for th g 
of objects; others looked for rs g 
but they discovered no priiici 
sciences, without d stroying 
failed to make them one, and 

Some make a general class 
ing to the degree of abstract 
when contemplating and de m 
sciences. Tliere are three p 
tion : 1st, we may know set 
crystals, animals, etc.; zd, we 
qualities, except quantity ; co 
faces, etc.; or discrete quanti ts 
stract from all 'sensible conditi 
V. g., to the essential prototypes of objects, to spirits, to God, 

These grades of abstraction correspond to physics, mathe- 
matics and metaphysics. The principle of unity is abstraction ; 
and the sciences are divided into classes by the different degrees 
of abstraction required to know scientifically the different classes 
of objects about which each science is conversant. 

Tl g II 1 h h h ) e these : 

bl 1 k 1 i are the 

bj f 1 1 11 le intel- 
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pertains to science, however, to assign the proximate and neces- 
sary causes of facts, when this is, possible; 3d, universal are 
the work or product of abstraction ; and the more perfect this 
abstraction, the higher is the science. 

In the sciences which depend merely upon the natural light 
of reason, metaphysics is supreme, or it rules all other sciences ; 
for it furnishes the ultimate principles by which they are finally 
judged, and from which they receive their last decisive proof. 
Therefore all mere human science is subject to metaphysics. 

" No science proves* its own first principles." For, as science 
is from demonstration, either those first principles are known 
per se, i, e., are self-evident, in which case tliey cannot be dem- 
onstrated; or they are demonstrated conclusions from another 
science;! in which case their demonstration pertains to the 
science in which they are conclusions from first principles; so 
in either case they are assumed. 

It suffices for scientific demonstration that the medium be 
afjalogkcil unity only. The medium of demonstration for the 
existence of God, i. e., creatures, as effects, has only analogical 
unity; for God and creatujes, when included under the gen- 
eral concepts, cause, being, etc., agree only by analogy. If this 
unity of analogy did not suffice for demonstration, then the 
existence of God could not be demonstrated a posteriori. 

It will not be out of place here to distinguish between the 
different species of intellectual cognition, or the perfections in 
the understanding, usually termed, intelligence, science, i. e., sci- 
entific knowledge, and wisdom, or philosophical knowledge; 
they are also called, intellectual virtues. These different species 
of cognition in the understanding have speculafwe matter only 
for their object ; or, in other words, they do not directly re- 
gard the merely cortingent and practical at all, as such, but 
they directly consider truth only as it necessarily is in itselt, 
apart from its practical apphcation to the feasible, and to moral 
ends. Art axiA prudence have for their object Ihe practical, not 

* ' ' Niilla Bcientiii sua probnt prEnciplft. ' ' Ho science protes its own irat 
principles, 

t" Art Boientiam snfllcit imitas analogioa." {DiT. Tlioni. i mat.i lect. 1.) 
Anali^lcal iinibj- BiiMoeE tar BOientiflo ^owledge. 
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the speculative. Art enables its possessor to accomplish 
what is feasible, or physically capable of being effected ; pru- 
dence enables one to choose that which is morally best, in re- 
spect both to means and end ; or, as it is briefly said in 
an axiom, " ars, est facHiHium; prudentia, agtbilium'' Art is 
of that which can be done physically ; prudence, of what can 
be done morally. 

Intelligence is not the intellect itself, but it is a perfection of 
this faculty, by which it is strengthened, and directed in assei.l- 
ing to the true, and dissenting from the false. It is sometimes 
termed lumen hitelkctuale, the light of the understanding ; it 
was called by the old philosophers, a habit, "intellectus est 
habitus primorum principiorum." The understanding, as thus 
empowered by the habit or perfection termed intelligence, has 
for its object only self-evident truth, "verum per se notumj" 
or, intelligence has for its object, evident first principles. Sci- 
ence, or scientific knowledge, as already explained, has for its 
object the necessary conclusions derived from evident first 
principles, "verum per aliud notura;" or, it has for its object, 
demonstrated conclusions from evident first frindpies. It is 
manifest, then, that scientific knowledge is essentially the pro- 
duct or fruit of reason, since it attains its object, not immedi- 
ately, but through the medium of demonstration. 

But principles may be first either in a particular genus of 
cognitions only, as v. g., the first principles of Geometry, of 
Astronomy, of Logic, of Physiology, etc. ; or, they may be 
first in respect to the whole sphere of man's knowledge. Now, 
the principles that are first in the particular genera of man's 
cognitions classified according to their objects, together with 
the necessary conclusions deduced from them, constitute the 
objects of the sciences,* and the knowledge of them Is science or 
scientific knowledge. i3ut the knowledge of particular genera 
of first principles as compared among themselves, and aUo 
their conclusions, all as tested and judged by the highest prin- 
ciples of man's knowledge, is philosophical knowledge, or wis- 
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doni!* Hence, ■wisdam considers both all scientific knowledge, 
and its principles; and, tlierelore, its conclusions are the highest 
and most universal of all that reason can attain to. Although 
its principles are the last which the mind comes to know, they 
are absolutely _A''J^/ or are objectively first. t 

'RexiQs., philosophical knowledge, or wisdom, has for its object 
tlie highest and most universal causes. They possess the 
greatest of all objective certainty, "necessitatem essendi:" they 
are not only necessary and immutable, but they are presup- 
posed objectively to all scientific truth, though they are- the 
last learned by human reason, which attains to them only by 
rising from that which is lower. 

Philosophical knowledge, or wisdom, is at the same time 
scientific knowledge, in as much as it demonstrates conclusions 
by their principles; but it has this in addition to mere science, 
and peculiar to itself, that it judges of all, not only the conclu- 
sions, but the principles also; and this is the respect in which 
it goes higher than science does, strictly as such. Hence, it 
may be said that philosophy begins where the sciences end ; 
and it is, therefore, justly styled the science of the sciences 
whose principles are furnished by natural reason. 

An example will help to make the preceding distinctions 
clear to the mind; the axioms of geometry may be regarded 
3S first piftdples; for, tl;ey are self-evident; they are, there- 
fore, an object of intelligence. 

The following thesis, "the solid contents or geometrical 
quantity of any cube is equal to the product of its three dimen- 

*"SapieuCia eat habitus mtellectunlis circn nltlasima oosnpata." Wisdom 
Is a habit of the inMllect which is eonoemed about the highest things. 

t * ' Ba quffi suae posterlus notn quoud i]Ofl,fiunt priora-et magtsnotasecundnia 
DiUunun; ideo, id quod est nltimum respectu totiua cognitionis humnns, eat id 
quod eet ptimum et nuucime ooguoscibile eecnudnm untumm; ciicahulusmodl 
est aaplentift, quiooonsiiieratitltiaalmasoaussa." (Div. Thom.l.a, p.,qu.s7.,iu-t. 
3.) Those things that are last ^owu as regards as, ai-e nocai'dit^ Cu Clieir 
nature first, and they iJoBSees moat of what makes knowledge, or most to be 
knona; therefore, wlwt Is last in respect to the whole of hiuniiQ kiiowl^ge, ia 
wliat is first and greatly the most capable of cnusing knowledge, according to 
Its nature; wisdom, which considers the highest causes, regards ouch olijects. 
Thai which is in itself the highest and greatest truth, is the last known tons, 
beoouee the medium of knowing Is extrinsic fo it, and obscure. 
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sions," is a demonstrated conclusion, and is, on that account, an 
object of scientific knowledge.* The question, "is quantity, as 
extended in space, absolutely separable from material sub- 
stance?" ■^^(i^Q%Q% philosophical -matter. For a, determinate 
answer to this question, we must consider quantity as geome- 
trical, p«a«ft'^ as material, and also the essential and metaphysi- 
cal condiHons vi\\\c\\ 3.ts jirexiiqiiistlt ioi raz,tt,&r to exist at all: 
the conclusion which logically follows, is philosophical truth, 
or, is an object of that virtue in the intellect which we termed, 
■wisdom. 

It may be affirmed, then, that Philosophy, which embodies 
and explains the teachings ot wisdom, is entiiled to the rank 
assigned it, as " Queen and Moderatrix of the Sciences." The 
name. Philosophy, is directly and appropriately due to Meta- 
physics alone, since Metaphysics alone has for {improper object 
the most universal truths and principles. 

• ' ' The terms »rfenc( and philosophy, xcc employed by many popular writoi's 
in nVBgne and Indetermluate aeiise, for wlialeter perlaiuB to nny species of 
superior learning. Even wiUi notafew well ediic&ted authors, these words 
seem to hsve no fixed or precise Bignlfic«tlon, but are mnde lo Include a niunljer 
of undefined and undlsOngulshed generiilities ; by them, the terraa appear to bo 
used indlsex'lminaCely, so that all philosophy is science, and conversely, all 
science is philosophy. 

But the discerning student of philosophy wUl quickly discover for himself the 
foot that, among exact wi'itevs on these suhjects, (he distinotion between icienee 
andp*ilo)oj)%, which is hased on Iheir wholly distinct objects, Is clearly made 
and Is strictly maintained. As defined by their proper objects, jiftftosopft;/ seeks 
for the highest and the most nnlversal cntises of thhigs ; science has fbc its ob- 
ject, tlio neoesflai'j' and proximate or Immediate causes of things. Tlielr objects 
are, therefore, determinate, and it is clear that they are specidcally disliuct 
kinds of knowledge. 

Hence, It is an inept use of lau^iage, and a confusion of tilings that should 
be kept distinct, to give the name philotephytophysUx, or the collectiye branches 
of pbyelcal science which explain the causes of natural phenomena. ThejiAjfo- 
iopMeal study of physical and material nature, is properly, and in accordance 
with long established usage, named cosmology, in a course of philosophy. 

It ivas believed that these remarks should tie here made, in the interests of 
learners: since precision of langnagB, correoluess ot cogQidons, and aoouraoy 
Of Judgment, mutually aideacli other in tbe work of mental discipline. 
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disputation; or practical exercise in 

In many colleges and higher institutions of learning, the stu- 
dents ot Logic ind Metaphysics, or the class of Philosophy, 
have regularly some practical exercises in argumentation, last- 
ing for half an hour -it a time, or longer, and occurring two or 
three times i week, and even oftener, when the class is suffi- 
ciently numerous These disputations usually begin soon after 
the class has reached the second part of Logic, or Logic 
Applied So important is this practice judged to be by many 
instructors of youth, that, m a large number of well-conducted 
institutions of learning it is never dispensed with. 

Theyu//« or manim of conducting this useful exercise, 
which, in familiar language, is usually styled the "Circle," is 
here briefly described, ior the information of those readers who 
are unacquainted with it 

A day or more m advance of the exsrcise, one proposition, 
or even t«o propositions, the proofs of which may be gathered 
from what was already seen in the text book, or was ex- 
plained in class, are assigned to a student, to be proved and 
defended in class by him. In some cases several propositions 
are divided for this purpose between two students; and occa- 
sionally the disputation takes place in presence of a select 
audience of educated persons, in addition to the class. Also, 
two or three other students are selected beiorehand to prepare 
objections to be brought by them against the assigned theses. 
These objections are required to be brief, and in correct logical 
form; for, an objection which is not in logical form, is not 
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regarded as legitimate in the " circle," and, therefore, cate 
should be taken never to offer in argument a syllogism which 

On the appointed day the exercise begins by one of the ob- 
jectors or opponents denying the proposition which he intends 
to assail, which is equivalent to asking for the proofs of it. 
The defender then enunciates the thesis or proposition, dis- 
tinctly, and somewhat deliberately. He may begin either by 
explaining briefly the precise meaning and scope of his thesis, 
or, if that be judged unnecessary for it, by stating his pi-inci- 
pal argument in the form of a syllogism, or in any of the 
legitimate forms of argument which are recognized in Logic; 
though the simple categorical syllogism is generaUy preferable. 
In such case, his further proofs and explanations, in which he 
should have some latitude to dispense with strict syllogistic 
forms, will generally regard the minor or second premise. In 
order not to perplex the attention with matters of only sec- 
ondary importance, it is a sufficiently approved practice always 
to call the first premise of a regular s3llogism the majot, and 
the second the minor premise, without regard to its technical 
propriety 

Alter the brief proof, or proofs bj which the truth of his 
thesis IS demonstrated, the objections against it immediately 
begin In answering them he should suppress excitement or 
anxietv, avoid precipitancj , ^nd strne to a\ail himseli of the 
advice given to him who defends the truth, b) the well known 
axioms of the "circle,' "raro afiirma, stepe nega, semper dis 
tingue;" rarely affirm, often deny, always distinguish. A 
plausible objection to the truth, beaidfes being in logical fortn, 
will generally contain both something that is true, and some- 
thing 'that is false. 

The defender always begins liis answer by repeating the 
argument of the adversary, just as it was stated by him; it is 
then repeated a second time, the answer being given to each 
proposition as soon as it is enunciated. In the solution of the 
objection, either some one, or more terms, will be distinguished, 
so as to grant what is true, and to deny what is falsely affirmed 
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by them ; or else one or both premises will be denied. The 
objector, in liis next argument, having in his preparation before- 
hand anticipated the answer given to his first objection, will be 
ready to bring an argument to prove what is denied ; and thus 
the contest may be continued at pleasure. Practice will speedily 
render the disputants skillful in finding arguments, extempora- 
neously, or " at the spur of the moment." 

Either the teacher, or some one else who is competent for 
the task, presides as moderator at these exercises and sees both 
that the objections are rightly put, and that they are ace rately 
and satisfactorily solved ; it is also 1 s duty to see that the 
whole exercise is conducted with decor m and tl at tl e dispu 
tation be not uselessly or unduly protri ted 

When both parties prepare diligently beforehmd for the r 
contest, it is found by experience that the c cle alvays 
proves to be both a highly interestinj, exerc se f r adva eel 
students, and a profitable one. 

An example will help to render the for of conduct ng th s 
exercise more clear to the mind : suf pose the tl es s to be de 
fended is the following ; " The external senses fu n sh to the 
mind an unerring motive of certaintj as to the i proper ob- 
jects." 

The defender might here first expla i the scope and mean- 
ing of the thesis; v. g., ist, that it supposes the senses to be 
in a healthful or normal state; 2d, he n ght ment on some 
conditions to be complied with for prudently us g the senses; 
3d, he might distinguish between inducing cxtor, J>er se, i. e., 
(ausing, or physically ejecting error ; and erring accidentally, in 
which latter case, error happens through precipitancy in judg- 
ing, etc. He may then state in form one of his principal argu- 
ments; V, g., " No agent that acts only by natural or necessary 
physical law, can be false; but the external senses act only by 
natural or necessary physical law; therefore, the external senses 
cannot be false." In explaining and proving the premises, he 
may employ the syllogism, the eothymeme, the sorites, or any 
legitimate form of argument, that may occur to him; and 
it would be appropriate to the argument, as above given. 
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to show how false action in natural or physical agents, if con- 
ceived to be at all possible, would be referable to God, etc. 
His proofs may proceed till finished; or they may be sus- 
pended, at the discretion of the moderator, in order that the 
objections may be given. 

The objector, when the proofs are finished, begins at once; 
V. g., " Those organs cannot be said to furnish unerring cer- 
tainty, which mislead the judgment; but the external senses 
mislead the judgment; therefore, the external senses do not 
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error." 

Answer, after repeating the objection ; " I distinguish ; that 
to cause t\xo\ per se, that is, physically and efficiently to cause 
it, is really and truly to cause it, I grant; that to cause error 
accidentally, is really and properly to cause error, I deny, and, 
therefore, I deny the conclusion." 

Objector insists, " Whatever has the nature of a cause, has its 
own proper effect, which it brings about; the accidental cause 
has the nature of a cause ; therefore, it has its own proper 
effect which proceeds from it." 

Answer, after repeating the objection, "That the cause per 
se, or cause that really and positively influences action, has its 
own proper effect, which it positively brings about, I grant; 
that the accidental cause really and positively influences in the 
production of any effect, I deny ; " etc. 
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Here the defender might be required to explain more pre- 
cisely w.hat this accidental cause is, and under what respect it 
is termed a cause at all. 

The foregoing example is by no means offered as a model of 
argumentation; but, though imperfect, it may serve to illustrate 
by something visible, the/ofm or manner of conducting logical 
and metaphysical disputations in the class-room, or the college 
hall. It is hoped that even this outline description of the 
exercise will suggest reasons to prove its importance and value 
for cultivating the reasoning power, and as a means of acquir- 
ing precise notions and judgments. When a proposition stands 
either as a premise or the conclusion of a well conceived syllo- 
gism, to which, by the nature of its matter, it belongs, its full 
meauing and value are then distinctly appreciated. 

It was said above that in the regular disputation, no objec- 
tion was regarded as valid or legitimate, unless it be in logical 
form: the reason for thus absolutely excluding these vicious 
or spurious arguments, is manifest. For, if the disputation 
were permitted to turn merely upon fallacies in the form of 
argument, it would thereby become degraded to the rank of 
sophistry J which, considered as an exercise of reason, possesses 
little more value or dignity than the trivial practice of punning. 

Logic, which is the means of ascertaining and imparting 
truth by discourse of reason, would thus be rendered practi- 
cally aimless; for its natural tendency as a study would then 
rather be to make the raind astute and disingenuous, than to 
develop and cultivate in the understanding healthful and nor- 
mal habits of thought, or give it facility in demonstrating and 
maintaining truth by its reasons. 

It would be erroneous, however, to infer firom what is said, 
that all exercises in the fallacies or sophistical methods of rea- 
soning, which are adapted to give readiness in detecting and 
refuting errors in the form of arguments, are to be condemned, 
or are intended thereby to be censured. The " circle," which 
may be considered an exercise that is, under some respect, 
public, is designed to represent the contest for truth, so far as 
practicable, just as it is conducted by sincere and upright op- 
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ponents. Hence, the objections offered to the proposed thesis, 
whicli thesis may perchance happen to be really untrue, should 
by no means be limited to feigned difficulties against the doc- 
trine defended: but if valid arguments can be adduced which 
refute it, Ihey are not to be withheld ; for truth should prevail, 
even if the defender of the assigaed proposition be discomfited. 
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most profitable subject matter, for exercising the young mind 

in Practical Logic. 
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ONTOLOGY; 



GENERAL METAPHYSICS. 



The metaphysical* transcends the conditions of material and 
sensible existence, as the term metaphysical, i. e., beyend tkt 
physical, implies. It considers truths and principles in the pro- 
totypes of things; or, as they are contained or imphed in the 
essential concepts of things, abstractedly from the existence of 
those tilings, or, also, as verified in their existence. Hence, it 
has for its object the most universal attributes of beings ; and 
the laws and axioms of all the sciences arc subject Co it, and 
are tested by its principles ; since error is refuted, and truth 
demonstrated, only by means of principles that are known per 
se, i. e., are self-evident, necessary and immutable. In a more 
special sense, it also includes whatever is immaterial, as spirits, 
God; since we naturally know spirit only by metaphysical 
principles and reasoning. 

As ontology or general metaphysics, which is the science of 

• ' ' Metaphysioos oousidei'at wrum eaaentiaa et modos essendi ; Loglcus cnn- 
slderat pra>li«&tlonea sen modos prmdlcsudi." The Mctnphi-sioion considers 
&efSBeuGeoftli[ii£3, and theiF neeesaary modes of exlating; tUe Iio^olim oan- 
aldera predlcaJilea, of modss of predioiiting. 

" Mslophrelea tn objerto sno inolndit ens onLverafilissimum et efus attributa 
easenUalia. " Hetaphysioa includes for llaol^JeuC, beinff a.9moel universal, and 
llti essential aUrlbuLija or properties. 
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be I e ost j,e e al sense of he te m ^i? • fu 1 es to 

tl e i 1 e f dan ental d ul mate p pie on vh cl all 
ph losopl jr sad by Ic 11 s ence us be find, ly 
tes ed s po tance is ve y f, ea Is e^le can ot but 
p ove d sas o s o a I sound d e hod of ph loso]^ 1 g an i 
thus result m vague hypotheses and dark theories, instead of 
certain and genuine science. By a careful study of it, the 
educated mind comes finally to rest quiet in its conclusions ; 
for it sees them as they flow from their first and necessary 
principles. 

• " MelnphyBioa apeoulatur umvevaalin entia attributa; quE videlicet enti yKi 
se iosant, et qusaunque epectnnt ad cudem Ills, sire p«i' oppositiouem elve tier 
connexionem: Es. gi;. in ente, unum, oeruBi, ionum, essmliani, eaifefeiiMain," etc. 
Metaphyaica regards the moat universal iittrlbutea of beingi namelj', whaloTer 
Is essentially in being, iv pertains \a its easentinl attributes, nlietheir by oppo- 
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ARTICLE I. 

WHAT THE NOTION BEING IN ITS GENERAL SENSE INCLUDES; 

ESSENCE OF things; existence; unity; identity; dis- 
tinction, 

Being, in its most general sense, includes in its concept what 
actually exists, and what has any sort of entity, whether it be 
substance or accident, Creator or creature. Being, thus un- 
derstood, is the material object of ontology. Being, in this 
general sense, is not generical in its meaning when applied to 
different objects, v. g., mineral, animal, substance, accident; 
here its signification is not univocal, but analogical. For, genus 
requires the term which stands for its essence to be univocalfy 
applied to its inferiors or subjects; v. g., "the horse is animal; 
the lion is animalj man is animal." In these examples, animal 
expresses precisely tile same concept in all the objects termed 
animal. But in the examples, "accident is being, substance is 
being, matter is being, spirit is being; " the word being has not 
the same, univocal significance in its application to these ob- 
jects; for, accident as. compared to substance, or matter to 
spirit, is being, only by analogy, since they are in their real en- 
tity generically different, therefore essentially and wholly differ- 
ent, and we cannot say that the one is the other, except by 
some relation of analogy. 

The word being, which stands for the simplest and most 
universal of our ideas, cannot be defined, nor does it require a 
definition. It cannot be defined, for, genas and specific differ- 
ence are both being, and even every synonym of the term is 
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also being; hence, being, when thus understood, cannot be sub- 
jected to definition. 

The generil core pt of being {entis) does not expressly say 
for its object e t er s bsta ce or ice dent Creator or creature 
but ail of tl e as ti so e manner o e e us be g oi 
course, they ar c or e be g only by a sort of a alogy 
As observes buarez To tl e formal concept* of bei ^ corres 
ponds one ofy ct i? co ce t adequate a d mn ed ate h ch 
does not ex] re Iv sty e 1 er Lsta ce or icc dent e tl er God 
or creature, but ) s hen 11 one lamely as be ng s a lar 
in some resp c an 1 as agree i^j n tl s that they are all 
beings "\ 

Hence, it n ay be nferred that len s not pred cated eq 
vocally of God an 1 creatu e for then not) g co [ I be de on 
strated concernu g God froa creature s ce tl e d or 
middle term vo \{i\,& ejuvo al t s ne t er pel cated m 
vocally, for ii tl s case God a d creat re wou d be of the sin e 
species; it is predicated of them only analogically, owing to a 
certain similarity by which they are, in some sense, united in 
the same concept of being. 

The word nothing, taken absolutely, expresses the exclusion 
of all being or entity; yet the mind can make oi nothing ^ quasi 
object, by its relation to something, which it excludes. But, con- 
sidered as an object, it is merely a creature of tlie mind, ens 
rationis, whose only foundation in reality is the relation referred 
to. 

When, by a reflexive judgment, the mind affirms, " whatever 
exists, is ; what does not exist, is not," it thereby employs the 
principle of identity, for the purpose of giving more reflex cer- 
tainty to the proposition. 

When, for the same purpose, we affirm that "it is impossible 
for the same thing to exist, and not exist at the same time ; " 
we thereby employ the principle of contradiction. When we 

•Sea Article I, Log., I Part, p. 16. 

t" ConoeptuI fonnall eutis, resixindet anus oonceptiie olijeotlvus, adiei]."*tiis 
et immedlntiis, cjui cxpresac non dlolt snbslantiain neque accidena, nequeDeiuQ 

ttUqunmodoSinulia, etTOnveninntmeHBendo." (Metaphja. Disp. 2, Sect. S.) 
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put the affirmation under this disjunctive form, namely, "either 
the thing is, or it is not," it is called tlie principle of the excluded 
middle; since no medium is possible between being, and not 
being; or, as applied under the same respect, and to tJie same 
thing, all middle or medium, is excluded, in a complete disjunc- 
tion. 

The essence of a thing includes all that by which the thing 
is what it is, and without which it could twI possibly exist at all; 
V. g., a triangle is constituted such by having three angles, 
and three sides. Its constituent elements are the three angles, 
and three sides, and if any one of these essential constituents 
be wanting, its essence is thereby destroyed, and it ceases to be 
a triangle, for they are all and each necessary for the very con- 
cept of it. The essence, therefore, is that without which a 
thing can neither exist, nor be conceived, and which makes 
it what it is, when it exists. Essence of a thing, is the real 
answer to the question ; " What is it ? " 

When the essence* of a thing is considered as active, or as a 
principle, capable either of eliciting or putting acts, it is in that 
sense the same as the nature of that thing; the essence consti- 
tutes the being what it is; its nature is the essence viewed in 
reference to its operations, or as empowered to act. That which 
constitutes a being immediately operative or able to act, may 
be considered as the complement of essence.! This complement 
of essence consists of all the powers, or active and passive vir- 
tues, that belong to that essence. 

Hence, since 'CofniatureX of a thing is its ^wmire as empowered 

• "Esaentia eat in ord[ne ad esse, natnra, pclnoipiiun agendl." What Is 
estaiei, 1q respect to eidsKnoe, lann/are, when regarded as a principle of nc- 

t ' ' Nalla BUbslmiUa orentft est Immediate operativa. ' ' So created ealj- 
stance is inuiiediateij operatiye. 

J"FotentiadeflnLturperaotnin." Power Is deflned by its act. 

" Deflnltio eHtoratioexpUoans rein.ituram." Definition is a dlsoonrsc ex- 
pli^uing Uie nature of a thing. 

" Actus apKCifioantBr »b oljeotis." Acts ore specified hj their ob]eota. 

quodTersftlm'." <Leeslaa opusoul. tie immort. anitoEB,, Lib. 2, Ho. BS.) I'ha 
aubatanoe nf aaitng Is known by its operation; the operation la known by the 

" Pricletea ivnlla Ibrma maleviffi innneraa in eaaendo et opsriuido, potest re- 
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to act ; and, also, since powers, i. e., nature as operative, are 
defined by their acts, and acts are specified by their connatural 
objects, it follows that we know the species of any thing from 
knowing the species of its acts, and this we know from the 
connatural objects of these acts; when, therefore, two acts are 
specifically different, the powers or natures that put these acts 
are also specifically diiferent. 

The following demonstrative argument exemplifies both the 
force and the application of this undeniable principle, namely, 
that by knowing the species of the acts, we thereby know the 
species or kind of the nature that puts those acts: "the human 
intellect has for the connatural objects of its acts the true, the 
universal, the abstract, the super-sensible; but these objects of 
its acts are absolutely immaterial; therefore, the intellect or 
intelligent nature which by its acts attains to them, is absolutely 
immaterial also." Or, in fewer words, that is immaterial, the 
connatural objects of whose action are immaterial. 

The essence may be considered as physical, or metaphysical. 
The genus and specific difference, assign the metaphysical essence 
of an object ; as v. g., material and ifwrganic substance. These 
terms, substance, material, inorganic, give the metaphysical con- 
stituents of tlie object. The physical essence includes the con- 
stituent attributes, or elements, ss they are actually and con- 
cretely, in the object. 

The human mind may understand and quite clearly com- 
prehend the essence which it constitutes for itself out of genus 
and specific difference, which it founds on the realities of objects 
as known to it; but the physical essence of objects, as they are 
actually existing, it can know, not immediately and intimately; 
but only mediately or through their extrinsic action and effects. 

This is evident, when we reflect that we depend for our 

fleotere supra suara operatlonem ; v. g. , oonlne non vldet anam vialonem, etc., 
MiLina anleiii rationalls refleotit supra pTOpriem operatiouem. Ergo animB 
ratiooalis est superior oiuni matevlae iuefiaendo etoperaudo." (PhElosopliL. 
passim.) No form nliich is depeudeitt on matter, liotli in eMisUug and in opera- 
ang, can reflect on its own ttot; v. g-i the eye oannotaaeitaelf seeing, etc. ; but 
the rntional aoul can reflect on ita own act. Therefore, the rational soul is 
euperiov Co matter, both in Its essence and Its action. 
"Actus et potentla suat ^nsdem generis." Act and the po"jfer are of the 
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knowledge of the objects around us, upon the senses, which 
are acted on by those objects through their qualities; and, 
therefore, the mind does not perceive their essence imme- 
diately, but by experience, comparison, reflexion and abstrac- 
tion, it forms its concept of that essence, as the nature of the 
object. But, on the other hand, it is very erroneous to assert, 
as Locke does, that we know nothing of the physical essence 
of things ; for we do know physical essences, at least so far as 
they manifest themselves in tlieir properties and operations. 

The essence of an actual being is tnte because it is conform- 
able to the type of that being, as it exists in the Divine Mind. 
The essential prototypes, or essences of things, as in the Divine 
Mind, are eternal, indivisible, and immutable. For if they 
could be divided, or diminished, and thus changed, they would 
thereby become something else; some other essence, or cease 
to be what they are, which, in reality, would be to conceive 
other essences, not to change these. (Vide page 61 et seq. and 
Ki^fepage 63,) 



It will help towards a fuller comprehension of this whole 
matter, if we distinguish the different senses in which the ex- 
pressions " mutation," and " change of one thing into another," 
are understood by philosophers ; v. g., as, conversion, transub- 
stantiation, alteration, annihilation and creation, a\l of which 
operations imply some sort of change in the terms, or objects 
of them. 

For the conversion of one thing into another, the fulfillment 
of the following rules and conditions is essential : 

First; There must be two terms, both of which 3.K positive,- 
\. e., not mere privations or negations, but so e pos tive ind 
real substance. The first one of these terms s ailed the t r- 
minus a quo, or conversus; i. e., the term, ob ect or tl g that 
is changed; the other term of the conver s called the 

termiitus ad quern, or convertens; i. e., the te n or 1 g to 
which the first one is, changed, or which, m iorae manner, 
replaces the first one. 
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Second.- There must be a subject either in which, or in 
respect to which, the change is made, this subject in itself 
remaining unchanged ; i. e., what is intrinsical to one term is 
changed into what is intrinsically of another term, sometliing 
receiving that change as a subject, or at least as a quasi sub- 
ject, this subject thereby passing from the one to the other 
without being itself otherwise changed. 

Third: The terminus a quo must cease to exist in the sub- 
ject, and be succeeded by the temiimts ad quem, the cessation 
of the one and the succession of the other having some rela- 
tion of dependence on each other; this ceasing of the one 
terra and beginning of the other can be effected only by some 
real physical action. 

Fourth: Hence, there must be a double mutation : one by 
which the terminus a quo passes from existence to non-exist- 
ence; and the other, by which the terminus ad quem passes 
from non-existence to existence, a subject receiving the one, 
after giving up the other ; this subject is the matter, or quasi 
matter. 

An example, though it does not perfectly embody these con- 
ditions, yet may help to illustrate for the young mind what is 
thus far said ; suppose an orange and an apple be placed near 
to each other on the table. Now, if all that specifically or 
essentially constitutes the orange what it is, were caused to 
pass into the apple, in such a manner as to force all that spe- 
cifically or essentially constitutes the apple to give way, or 
cease to remain in the matter in which it dwelt, and thus be 
succeeded therein by the corresponding constituents of the 
orange, thereby making that which was an apple become an 
orange, such change would be the conveision of one thing into 
another, and, in this instance, it would be the conversion of an 
apple into an orange. The apple would be the terminus a 
quo, and the orange would be the terminus ad qicem. The 
matter in which the essence of the apple ceased to be, and into 
which the essence or specific nature of the orange subsequently 
came, is the subject of the conversion. 

As to whether there is any conversion, as thus described, of 
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one material substance into another, by natural Uws and 
agency, is a question which, in the opinion of some great 
minds, is not yet demonstratively and definitively settled by 
philosophers and physicists. 

The misfortune of the Akhemisis was the assuming as a 
general principle, such conversion of material substance to be 
naturally possible; and hence their many futile and disastrous 
attempts actually to convert base metals into gold. But all 
agree that absolutely and intrinsically the conversion of one 
substance supposed to consist of a dual principle, as implied 
in the idea of conversion, into another, is not impossible to 
Infinite Power; still more evidently is there no repugnance 
when that change of one thing into another is a iraiuubstan~ 
tiatioii. 

In this case it is not alone the formal, or specific principle 
of the dual constituents of material substance that is converted 
into another, the material principle remaining in itself un- 
changed as the subject of two successive substantial forms; but 
in transubstantiaiioii the whole substance, both as to matter 
and substantial form, ceases, and a complete new substance 
succeeds it, the accidents which are sensiSle, or the sensible 
species alone remainmg unchanged, except as to their relation 
to the substance. 

In the case of Eucharistic transubstantiation, the sensible 
species exist without a subject of inhesion. This transubstan- 
tiation is not effected by natural, but by supernatural agency. 
There seems to be no proof, however, that such transubstantia- 
tion can be effected by any merely natural agency. 

Alteration expresses change of one quality into another ; the 
terminus ad quern, in alteration, is quality; in conversion, the 
terminus ad quern, is substance, as already said. 

There is alteration in the most strict sense, only when some 
quality of a given substance is changed into a contrary; v. g., 
when black is changed into wJiite, they being conceived as 
contraries. In this case, the whole substance, whicli is. the 
subject of alteration, passes from a positive quality which ceases, 
to a new and contrary quality, which succeeds it. Accidents 
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that perfect their subject, are not said to alter it, since it is not 
consistent to say that a thing is altered, or becomes, in any- 
proper sense, another* by being perfected. 

In creation, a thing is produced from nothing; i. e., it is not 
educed in any sense from a preexisting subject, but derives its 
whole being from a purely efficient cause. By annihilation, a 
being is totally reduced to non-existence, so that nothing of it 
that is either substantial or accidental, is remaining. 

Since the essence of a thing includes precisely those constit- 
uents that are necessary to make it what it is individually, and 
which, at the same time, render it conformable to its archetype 
in the divine mind, it \^ per se evident that neither this type of 
it in the divine mind, nor tlie truthful copy of it in the actual 
being, can be intrinsically changed. 

The mutations above described as conversion, alteration, etc., 
include all real changes in a bemg that are possible or con 
ceivable , but in no one of them is there change of tntnnsu 
eisence Fven existence and non existence are only different 
states or conditions of a being or cisence which include no 
intnnsic change of essence m itself Hence all mutation is 
limited to the existence or non existence and to the real rela 
tions, of Its terms ; and therefore essences are intrinsically 
immutable 

Essence is eternal Fssence in the possible or intelligible 
order, could have hid no beginnmg for it was always true 
that it a thing of a gnen or determinate essence ever existed 
afterwards, it must la\e such or such essential constituents 
since this eternal possibility depends oi God who is eternal is 
the cause of truth, and knows in His own essence the essential 
prototype of every possible creiture f o i etem t\ therefore 
essence, regarded as a concept ol the d i me intellect must be 
eternal. 

Existencex^ affirmed of those esse ices that aie ictuil or 
that have passed from possibility into the order of leal things 
and they are then said to e-xist It is manifest that existence 

■ " Co«fn-sio tevmiiiatnc ad aliud; all/ritHo aflnKiriim," Ths term of pon- 
veralon la aiiofiiei' aubstanoe; that of alterntion, another quality. 
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cannot be strictly defined ; and yet nothing is more dear to 
the mind than it is. 

Essence, as possible, being logically presupposed to its 
actual existence in the real order of things, metaphysicians 
amuse themselves with the subtle question, " Is actually exist- 
ing essence truly different torn its real exislence I " Though 
the question is not practically important, and perhaps turns 
partly on an equivocal use of terms, it may, however, exercise 
mental acumen in tlie inquisitive student of philosophy, to 
state it briefly in this place. 

One side, interpreting in their favor the expressions often 
employed by the "Angel of the Schools," St. Thomas of 
Aquin, v. g., "essentia entis perfectissimi, absoluti, necessarii, 
etc., est suum esse;" the essence of absolutely perfect being 
includes its existence; "essentia entis contingentis non est 
suum esse;" the essence of contingent being does not postu- 
late in its concept actual existence; "in creatis, est compositio 
inter essentiam et esse ; " in created things, there is composition 
between essence and existence, etc., argue that the two are 
different ; that is, that real essence and its actual existence are 
different objectively. They hold that the lenn of every creative 
act must be actually received iy a subject, since all created essence 
is participated or derived. Hence, in this theory, existence is 
the actuality, and essence is the subject that receives it; some 
saying that the existence is a substantial form educed from the 
essence; others, that it is modal only. It thence follows, there- 
fore, that essence and its existence constitute a dual principle, 
like to that of matter and form, in corporeal substance, the 
essence being the poientia, or quasi matter, and existence being 
t\\sform. 

The other side, who maintain that it is a distinction without a 
difference, answer that this theory, thus applied, presents a less 
simple and perfect concept both of the creative act, and the 
nature of uncompounded or simple substance ; that, for the 
existence of corporeal substance, it necessitates the admission 
of a double duifl principle ; namely, matter and farm, essence 
and existence. They argue, moreover, that their adversaries' 
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theory being true, namely, that all actual being must be received, 
no sufficient reason can be given why the series of dual prin- 
ciples should be hmited at all ; that this hypothesis is obscure, 
aad difficult to be comprehended; that it is susceptible of no 
positive or conclusive proof ; that it is a multiplication of etiOa, 
which rather perplexes than simplifies philosophic thought, and 
that it, therefore, is introduced without logical necessity.* 

From this imperfect outline of a few arguments adduced by 
each side, some idea may be formed, at least, of the point on 
which the dispute turns. 

Possibility: Whatever creature exists is capable of existing, 
and was capable of existing before it existed at all. A thing is 
intrinsically possible, when its essential constituents have no re- 
pugnance or contradiction among themselves; as v. g., it is 
possible to construct a locomotive that is impelled at a given 
velocity by steam. Extrinsic possibility, besides presupposing 
the intrinsic possibility, implies also that there is a sufficient 
cause that can actually produce the effect ; v. g,, the builders, 
material, etc., of the locomotive, in the example supposed. 

Possibility, taken simply or adequately, includes both the 
extrinsic and the intrinsic possibility. 

Corresponding to this double respect of possibility there is a 
twofold impossibility ; intrinsic and extrinsic impossibility. All 
things that are intrinsically possible, 3.r^,'m respect to the power 
of God, also extrinsically possible. In respect to the power of 
creatures, many things which are intrinsically, and, therefore, 
extrinsically possible to God, are for 'Catxa. physically impossible j 
V. g,, it is physically impossible for men to stop the motion ol the 
earth, and still more is it physically impossible for a creature to 
create from nothing. A thing is morally impossible which, con- 
sidering the moial nature of man, cannot be done by him ; v. 
g,, all parents cannot hate their offspring; all men cannot unite 
in a lie. 

Intrinsic possibility does not primarily proceed either from 
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the power or the will of God; but from the essences of things 
as seen by the Divine Intelligence; or, in other words, they 
have their origin in the Divine Essence itself. 

It is obvious that both power and will presuppose the possi- 
biliiy of the thing to be done or effected, since intelligence 
must logically precede both volition* and the power that fol- 
lows, or obeys volition. Otherwise, one might say, " God can 
make a circle that is not round, if xXs, possibilily depends formally 
on his will, or )\\% power;" whereas, the supposition is absurd; 
for contradictions mutually destroy themselves, and, in the 
case supposed, leave no term of action. It would be the same 
as saymg, God can make a circle and not make a circle at the 
same time and under the same respect ; which is actually say- 
ing nothing at all, as an object ol thought or real term of ac- 
tion. 

Hence, it is easily seen that, as before stated, intriftsic possi- 
bilities, or, what is virtually the same, the essences of things, 
are immutable, and are, therefore, incapable either of increase 
or diminution. 

Every being Is one. Unity is the negation of division in a 
being.t For, every being is either simple, or it is compound ; 
if it is simple, it is indivisible ; if it is compound, it ceases to 
be a being when divided, and becomes not a being, but be- 
ings. Yet, a thing may be one in some respect, and many m 
another respect; v. g., the essence of a thing is one; but its 
integral parts may be many. The universal is actually one, but 
capable of becoming many, under a certain respect.J 

Ideatily% is founded on unity, and signifies the agreement of 

• ' ' Nihil rolitam ntai priecogDltnra. ' ' That which is wished mnat iiaye been 
previously bnawa i or, more litteroilT'T notliiu^ is "^shecl unless 'ivhat is fbre- 
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a thing with itself. Identity may be generic, as, animal, in 
man and brute ; or specific, as man, when applied to different 
men ; or numerical, as a man compared with himself. 

Similarity* is connected with identity and utiity, since it is 
founded on unity or identity under some respect. 

Similarity is an agreement of distinct things. This agree- 
ment is in some quality or perfection, and it may exist in ob- 
jects of different species; "the child resembles its mother; 
the color of the evening sky is like to that of gold;" "vices 
in the evening of life, like shadows at the decline of day, grow 
great and monstrous" The resemblance between the objects 
in the last example is properly that of analogy, though the 
comparison be termed simile. Agreement in all respects is 
peculiar to objects of the same species, as, Peter is like Paul ; 
this is specific identity. 

Leibnitz and Clark disputed as to whether two objects of the 
same species could be so completely alike as to differ only 
numerically; Leibnitz denied the possibility of it ; Clark main- 
tained it to be intrinsically possible ; and in this he was correct. 

Distinguish between similarity and analogy; similarity is 
founded on the specific identity of some one or more qualities 
or properties in objects which are otherwise different, and which 
are, therefore, predicated of the objects univocally. These ob- 
jects, or the subjects of the like qualities, may be either of the 
same or different species. Analogy, on the contrary, properly 
supposes its objects or the terms of it, to be of different species. 

Analogy is not founded on specifically identical quality in its 
objects or terms; but on a certain proportion between its ob- 
jects, or their proper effects, by which the one becomes related 
in the mind to the other. 

This proportion is not that which is in parity, which is reduc- 
ible to mathematical quantity, and which, being of the same 
species, is predicated univocally of its terms ; but the propor- 
tion which makes analogy is not reducible to matliematical 

• " Ut duo dioantur pev&ote aiiollia, debent 1 
nem id in qugconveaiuat," For two things to 
must |io3iP8!i Ihiit in which they agi-ee, in tlie ai 
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quantity ; it is a relation or agreement which has no proper 
unit of measure, is neither univocally nor equivocally predi- 
cated of its objects or terms, and yet they have that basis of 
somewhat indeterminate resemblance which founds for the 
mind a relation of the one to the other. 

Both similarity and analogy, therefore, are founded on like- 
ness of objects, and hence, they may be coiisid-red as agreeing 
generically, though they differ specifically. 

ZHstineiion* is opposed to identity. Heal distinction is either 
suMantial or acddenial; the distinction between an apple and 
a pebble is substantial; also, that between the body and soul in 
man, though constituents of the same compound. The dis- 
tinction between substance and its accidents, or among the acci- 
dents themselves, is, under different respects, either accidental 
distinction, or substantia! distinction. 

The distinction of reason] is so called, because It is made by 
the reason, and exists only in the reasoning which the mind 
employs in its efforts to comprehend or explain certain difficult 
objects in which, being unable to use the real, it helps itself by 
this artificial distinction. 

This distinction af reason is two-fold ; it is either virtually 
founded in the object; or, it is purely mental. The distinction, 
of the attributes in God, as all-wise, all-powerful, free, mer- 
ciful, just, etc., since his absolute perfection contains in a cer- 
tain pre-eminent manner what we thus denominate, is a dis- 
tinction of reason founded in its object ; though God and his 
attributes are really identical. 

The distinction between man and rational animal, or Cicero 
and Tully, is purely mental, or of reason; one being the other 
differently expressed, The mind employs these distinctions of 
reason in its operations that regard objects, whose unity and 
simplicity, or greatness, it is unable to express by one direct 
and adequate concept of those objects. 
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To this head we may likewise refer various mere figments 
of the imagination: "ens imaginabile latius ainpliat quani 
ens possibile;" the fancy extends its action even beyond the 
possible object, to the impossible or absurd. 



ARTIC LE II. 

TRUTH. 

T^ih* is a predicate of every being; and is, therefore, enu- 
merated among the transcendentah, or the transcendental pre- 
dicables : it consists in this, that every being agrees with the 
essential type, or concept of itself. Truth, thus understood, is 
now more commonly called, metaphysical truth. 

All truth, as already declared in speaking of logical truth, is 
a relation of agreement between intellect and object. t When. 
Leibnitz defines it to be, order in the constituents of bein^, his 
definition pertains rather to the goodness or perfection of being. 

Absolutely speaking, things are true because they agree with 
the intellect that constitutes them ; that is, when they agree 
with the archetypes, or essential ideas according to whose 
exemplar they are made. Thus all actual things agree with 
their exemplars in the Divine Mind ; and, similarly, artificial 
things made by man are true, as agreeing with the precon- 
ceived idea of them in the mind of him who devises and makes 
them. Hence, it is easily seen that falsity% in beings, or real 
things, is nothingj but falsity, or not being, is predicated of them 
by a concept of reasoft, which attributes to them what is really 
in the judgment, or in the mind only. 

A statue is said to be false, which fails to express the intended 
likeness; a deceiver is called a false friend; objects are called 
false, which give occasion for false judgment, as " fools' gold," 
etc. But falsity, formally taken, is the negation of truth, and 
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in its primary or radical sense, is to be referred to will and 
judgment, or, to finite cognition, but not to things or beings, 
as positive. 

After a little attention to the preceding considerations, the 
following propositions will be readily admitted : 

First ! There is truth in all real things, and thai independently 
of our knowledge of them. For they are conformable lo their 
archetypes in the Divine Intellect; and this relation of agree- 
ment is metaphysical truth. Also things are principally or 
primarily true by their relation to the Divine Intelligence, to 
which must be referred the origin of all essences. 

Second: No object is false, in respect to the Divine Intellect. 
For God is infinite in intelligence in which they originate, and 
fi^edom which wills to create, and power which actually effects 
them, or gives them their real being; therefore, all thuigs that 
exist must agree with their essential exemplars, ss, they are in 
His intelligence : this is truth in those things; since they must 
be what they are seen, willed and made to be, by Him, 

Third: Every being is true: (omne ens est verum.) For so 
far as any thing is being at all, so far forth is it true; since we 
can predicate not true only of that which is not. 

Fourth : In respect to the Divine Intellect, created things are 
as the measured to the measure ; but in respect to the human 
intellect, on the contrary, creatures are as the measure to the 
measured. That is, Divine Intelligence is the cause of created 
things ; but these created things are the cause of the human 
intellect knowing them ; for, as objects, they specify the acts of 
human knowledge which they cause; and without their active 
:e, the human intellect could not know them. 



ARTICLE III. 

GOOD AND EVIL.. 

Every thing that exists may be conceived as having for its 
object a certain good which is connatural to it, and to which 
it tends, therefore, by the law of its nature. This propensity 
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or positive tendency to that good which is an end for each 
being, is often called, under different respects, its appetite, or 
its power of appetition. 

Appetite, then, is the propensity or positive tendency of a 
being to its connatural good. Elicited appetition is this pro- 
pensity or tendency lo a known good; and since knowledge may 
be either sensible or rational, it is obvious that appetite may also 
be either sensible or rational. Rational appetite, which is the 
will, lends to a good which is apprehended by the intellect, as 
tlie sensible appetite tends to good which is known through the 

An act IS elicited by a power when it proceeds immediately 
and physically from that power ; or, when that power is the 
active principle that gives origin to it. Thus, the -will elicits 
its own acts, or they are immediately and physically from the 
will. Owing to the authority of the will over our faculties 
and members, their acts which are put, in obedience to the 
will, are commanded or ordered acts. Objects which have not 
a w(/rt/ principle of action in them do not elicit acts; but are 
moved to action only by an efficient and extrinsic cause. 

IN WHAT THE LIBERTY OR FREEDOM OF THE RATIONAL 
APPETITE, OR THE HUMAN WILL, CONSISTS. 

That power is free, which, all things being put which are 
required for its action, can either act, or not act.* Hence, 
when the objects which are subject to the will's free choice are 
actually presented to it by the intellect, it is truly indifferent in 
respect to them ; i. e., its election or choice is not determined 
by the objects proposed to it, but is determined by the will 
itself, by its own proper act, 

•" Poteiiti!v libera ills est, gim, positis anmibus reqllisitis nd oilernndum. 

" Omnitt boiiDm aijpetiiot! msliim eat prieter intentionem. " All things 
dcelre tbetr good ; evil is beside intention. 

"Volnntaa (sC ippetiCus intellectns, sen eat inclinalio nd boniun pci intd- 
leoCnni apprehoneam, " 

'' Appetitns boni cum ration*." 

The will is the nppetitfi of tbe intellect, or it is inclinntlon togoodwhichi^ap- 
pi'ebendcdby the Intellect; it I3 thenppetite of Bood with I'eaaon. 
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As there are two distinct classes of objects which the action 
of the will regards, the liberty or freedom of the will may be 
considered under two corresponding respects ; ist, it may be 
considered as exempt from force, or forced action, but not 
exempt from necessity, or necessitated a-ctian; 2d, the action of 
the will may be considered as exempt, both from force and 
necessity. It is liberty or freedom of action in this second 
sense alone, that is specified in the preceding definition of lib- 
erty. In this case, therefore, even all things being supposed 
which are required for its action, the will can either act, or not 
act, the final choice being strictly its own act. 

Distinguish, therefore, between the will's action as thus free, 
and its necessitated action. Beings that see God intuitively 
are necessitated by that vision oi perfect good, to love God 
supremely; but they are not forced to do so, since force im- 
plies violent and compulsory action. For, it is manifest that 
force, or forced action, comes from an extrinsic principle, and 
the subject which is compelled by it is entirely /a^w^, and, 
therefore, does not positively or efficiently contribute to the 
forced action. 

It is essentia] to the very concept of appetite, or power of 
appetition, and above all to a rational appetite, that it tend by 
its natural action only to what is apprehended as the good of 
its subject ; and that it avert from evil, when it is apprehended 
precisely as such. For, if the appetite could tend to evil, as 
evil, it would itselt be physically and essentially evil, for, in 
such supposition, it would tend to evil as its connatural object, 
and, therefore, its evil action would be in obedience to the neces- 
sary physical law of its nature. The appetite would, in such 
case, be intrinsically evil, as is evident ; but this would dis- 
honor God. Tlierefore, an appetite must, of its very nature, 
tend to what is, at least in some respect, the good of its sub- 
ject. 

Hence, it must follow that the will can, by its natural action, 
tend to no object which is not apprehended as, under some 
respect, ^oorf for its subject. And this is, at the same time, 
as a little observation and reflexion will verify, an obvious fact 
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of experience, as regards the operation of ail those agents 
which have natural to them these principles of action terraed 
appetites, or powers of appetition. 

The wiil, wlien considered as -exempt from force or compul- 
sory action, but yet as necessarily tending, in all its action, to 
good^ is often termed a natural agent; in. the sense that, like 
all physical and second causes, its action is spofitaneous, i. e., 
springs from itself, or its own nature as operative ; its action is 
still vohmtary, or of the will, but it is not free. 

The term spontaneous, is used in several distinct senses ; ist, 
the action even of inanimate beings, as minerals, stones, etc., 
is said to be spontaneous, in the sense that their action is their 
own^ or really proceeds from them, as a principle that puts or 
produces it ; ad, that species of choice, in a wide and analogi- 
cal sense of the term, which irrational animals make by virtue 
of sensible power in them, among the objects of their appetites, 
is often terraed spontaneotts action in them : 3d, the action of 
the will as necessitated to desire good, is termed spontaneous 
action ; and, in the same sense, it is often called voluntary ac- 
tion, as opposed to free action, inasmuch as the will is its 
principle, or it is elicited by the will ; 4th, the free action of 
the will is also termed Spontaneous, as opposed both to forced 
and necessitated action. 

Hence, spontaneous action, in the primary sense of the word 
from which its other meanings are derived, is opposed to forced 
action ; or, spontaneous acrion is that action which is not forced, 
but is put by the agent as its principle. 

The will is properly termed free, as already observed, only 
when it is exempt both from force and necessity or necessitated 
action. As subject only to necessity, it is still the formal prin- 
ciple of its own action, or it elicits its volitions : but it does so, 
in obedience to physical and necessary law. Every agent, 
truly such ; the intellect, the senses, irrational animals, inani- 
mate substances, can all act, and do act, with some sort of 
spontaneity, or without being forced to operate, as above ex- 
plained; but yet, they are never exempt from necessity; or, all 
their actions are necessitated, ior they are determined by their 
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objects. The intellect in its three principal acts of simple 
apprehension, Judgment of composition, and judgment of illa- 
tion, and every other cognoscive power, all depend for action 
on the objects, for the objects must determine them to act; 
and when their objects actually influence them, they must 
necessarily act. 

But no object, in regard to which the will is free, ever deter- 
mines its action ; it determines its own free action for itself. 
Over its election between those objects which are subject to its 
choice, it has complete empire; but no other power ever has 
any such control over its own action. 

In respect to the relation which the will may have to the 
different objects which are subject to its choice, its liberty or 
freedom is distinguished into that of contrariety or specifica- 
tion, and that of contradiction or exercise. 

Liberty of contrariety or specification implies capability in the 
will of selecting between species of objects which are subject 
to its choice; v. g., if the matter or objects which are pro- 
posed to it be, "will I write a letter now, or go into the grove, 
or visit my friends ? " The actual choice between these objects 
may be considered the exercise of liberty as to the cofitrariefy 
or specification of its action. But when the terms are employed 
more strictly and precisely ; liberty of contrariety regards ob- 
jects which are contrary, as good or bad; liberty of specification, 
regards merely the species of the objects. 

But if the question be, " will I answer the letter, or not answer 
it?" This is to determine between acting, and not acting; 
which is exercising liberty of contradictwn. In virtue of its 
liberty of contradiction or exercise, then, the will can either 
positively choose, or not choose, a certain good object pro- 
Liberty thus to choose between species of acts, and between 
acting and not acting, or liberty of Acsn^iVif, necessarily requires 
indifference in the will; i. e., that it be undetermined to one 
side or another, whether by the object proposed, or by any 
other principle which is extrinsic to itself, thus leaving it so 
disposed tijat the choice actually made will come from itself. 
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The powers which act only when determined by their objects, 
are not hidifferent to action^ nor to the species of their acts ; but 
when the objects are sufficiently presented to them, and actually 
influence them, their action is necessitated, and, at the same 
time, their acts are specified by those objects. 

THE WILL, WHEN FREELY CHOOSING, iS NOT DETERMINED BV 
THE GREATEST MOTIVE. 

It must not be supposed that the will, in choosing among 
objects that are subject to election, is detenniiud by the greatest 
motive, as some authors erroneously aflirm. In such a suppo- 
sition, the will would really not be free at all ; for, in that case, 
its action would be necessitated by the motive or object, just 
as it always happens in respect to the powers of cognition. 
Hence, the theory whidi teaches that among the objects which 
fall under election, the one which furnishes the greatest motive 
to the will is thereby predominant and necessarily detennines 
the will to choose it, is repugnant to the very concept of liberty 
and destroys its essential character. In truth, the wili can, in 
such cases, yield to the less motive; nay, it can abstain from 
any positive action at all in. respect to the proffered objects. 

THF, FREEDOM or THE WILL IS KNOWN TO ALL, AS AN 



The freedom of the will is known to be a fact, in its own 
immediate or objective evidence, to. every rational man, on 
the direct testimony of his own consciousness, just as every 
sane man knows that he perceives, reasons, remembers, etc. 
The liberty of the will is, therefore, a primitive fact, in the 
same sense in which the direct acts of cognition, of conscious- 
ness, of judgment, of sensation, etc, are primitive facts. 

Facts are not inaptly denominated " stubborn things ; " for 
fhey are independent of man's trustless words, they overturn 
his most specious theories, and they defy his keenest sophistry. 

Any difficulty of reconciling the evident fact of man's free- 
dom with otlier truths, which are sometimes artfully made to 
appear as contradicting it, can pro(;ee4 qn|y from jgnc 
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those other truths, or else from failure to detect a logical fallacy. 
But a full treatise on the will, properly pertains to Psychology. 

As figure and color constitute the object of vision, sound 
that of hearing, truth the object of the understanding, so, the 
good* fonns the object of the will. As man has many appe- 
tites by which he is drawn to various objects .presented to him 
under the form or respect of good, sub ratione boni; in a simi- 
lar manner, his highest appetite, that is, his rational appetite, 
or will, loves the good which is of a corresponding and supe- 
rior order ; and, in one respect or another, his wilt tends neces- 
sarily to that good. 

The goodness of a thing is founded on that required and 
befitting perfection which renders that thing desirable to the 
power of appetition, whose connatural object it is. Sensible 
good is the connatural object of sensible appetite, and is perfect in 
its species when the sensible appetite is satisfied by it, and rests 
quiet in its enjoyment. A similar proportion exists between 
the superior or rational appetite, the will, and its connatural 
objects. 

The good is presupposed to the appetitio'i of it, and it acts 
on the mind by way of a fina] cause. When good is tlius un- 
derstood ; that is, absolutely, as Xht formal and essential object 
of the will or rational appetite, without which it cannot act 
at all, under this respect it is not subject to choice or election ; 
but the will- tends to it necessarily, as to its only end. The 
means to that end, however, does fall under the election or 
choice of the will. The will cannot love evil as evil, (malum 
sub ratione mali)/ its only object, therefore, is good. 

When ail objects are regarded as subordinate to this end ; 
that is, as giving connatural exercise to the powers of appeti- 
tion, the good that is in those objects may be divided, relatively 
to that end, into the becoming, the useful, the pleasant. The 
good that is becoming, or fit, is good that is in accordance with 
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right reason, and it includes, therefore, ^noral ^dj good as 
pleasant supposes cognition and power of fruition ; the useful, 
which is loved, not for itself, but for something ulterior to it, 
is a means to that end. As to what constitutes the summitm 
bomtm* or chief good which is the ultimate end of man as a 
rational being, it pertains to another treatise to investigate. 

Hence, it follows, Chat good is absolute, or relattvej pi^skal 
or moral. Every being is good; both in itself and in recent to 
other being than itself^ Good is diffusive of itself, for its end is 
to be possessed and loved. All good is from God% 

Evil is the privation of good; or, it is the want of some due 
perfedion.in a being. Evil is physical or moral; or, it is the 
absence of some due physical or moral perfection. 

Physical evil is the privation of some natural good ; as sick- 
ness, blindness, ignorance, etc. 

Moral evil \% the privation of moral good, and, as is raani- 
fest, can be found only in agents that are intelligent and free. 
It consists in a defection of the free will from what is morally 
right or good. 

According to Leibnitz, there is also metaphysical evil ; which 
is fnile/tess, or limitation of perfection. But this is not pro- 
perly an evil ; for, when a created being is perfect in its spe- 
cies, it possesses all due perfection ; and it is confusion of lan- 
guage to say that finiieness, or not being identical with God, 
is evil, when viewed under such a respect. 

There is no evil, except in a subject that is good ; and, as 
already seen, every being, as such, is good. Since evil con- 
sists in privation of good, what has no being, can have no evil; 
that is, it must be ftotlmig; which, properly, is neither good nor 
evil. The efficient cause of evil is good,^ as a being; and no 
will can wish evil purely as such, or purely for itself; but it 
may wish evil which is presented to it as good; v. g., as gain 
or pleasure. 

•VideDiv. Th. IP., Qa. 5, Art, 6. 

t ' ' Baaam vat dimisiTiun ani . " Good is diffusive of itself. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

BEAUTV. 

As the goodness of an object depends on its having all the 
perfections of its species or essence, together with all the qual- 
ities that complete and adorn it; so, the beauty of that object 
depends on the same conditions. The object of love, and con- 
templation, therefore, is the same, though it respects different 
powers of the soulj good being the object of appetition, and 
beauty that of contemplative, or cognoscive power,* 

Beauty is intellectual^ moral and sensible. Philosophers have 
found it difficult to give a definition of beauty, which clearly 
and satisfactorily includes all its species. Some have defined 
it to be, "unity with multitude and variety." But we can con- 
ceive an object to possess " unity with multitude and variety," 
which is yet misshapen or deformed, 

Unity, multitude and variety may be necessary conditions 
of beauty in most cases; but they are not its only constituents. 
Nor are " order and utility " its specific characteristics, as some 
allege ; since " order and utility " refer to perfectien and good- 
ness^ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his admirable lecture before the 
Royal Academy, December 14, 1770, said, that in each of the 
various species of God's works, there is a perfect ^^ central form 
which nature most frequently produces, and always seems to 
intend in her productions ; and from it, every deviation is 
deformity." This central form is more or less beautiful, accord- 
ing to the perfection of its species. 

His observation is acute and suggestive of happy thoughts 
as to the nature of beauty. But the question may be asked, 
what constitutes the beauty of this central form f In accord- 
ance with his theory, his answer should be, Us perfection is its 
beauty. 

*' ' Fulobi'um ad visiuu, liouum ad appotitum Bpectatur; sen qnm vi9a{>Laceat. ' * 
Beauty pertaina to vision, Ctiesaodta appetite; wliatis seen gives pieaeore. 

t ' ' Piiloliiiim etbonum lusubjeoW emit (dem; quia super eamdam reraflmdaji- 
tlir, viz.: super /ormam." (Snmmal p., qu. fl, art. 4.) The beitutiful and the 
good, in ttie suljoot. nru ttis same ttiiug; for tiic; aierollnded upoa Uiesame 
tiling, namely, Uie/omi, 
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Petiit) does suppose perfection n its object, and hence, it 
IS obvious thit different species of objects liave, in themselves 
considered greater or less beauty according to their degrees 
of essei tnl tnd acn lental perfection; v. g., man has more 
specific beauH and tl it too of a higher order, than the brute 
has and sim Krly for animals in comparison with inferior 
forms in miter il nature 

Since lezut pertains to cogusii c /i^icifr, and, therefore, to 
contemplation and not as such to appetition, we may, per- 
hips with some appropriateness define beauty to be "propor- 
tion that IS percewed i e prc| ort on and light, 

Propottwn, in its proper concept, includes unity, together 
with the order and variety of parts, appropriate to each par- 
ticular object, and its light or evidence makes it an object of 
contemplation ; since a thing is perceived by its light or evi- 
dence. 

Moreover, since deformity and incompleteness in an object 
are incompatible with perfect proportion ; and since beauty has 
that clearness or brightness which is essential to it, when the 
proportion from which it emanates is evident ; it follows that 
the pleasing effect which we attribute to the beauty of an ob- 
ject, proceeds immediately from the contemplation of its light, 
and proportion. 

Intellectual beauty exists in objects of the intelligible order. 

Plato defines beauty to be the " splendor of truth ; " " splendor 
veri; " or, as Boileau interprets it, " tlie beautiful is the trite'' 

Truth, as a relation or proportion between mind and object, 
and between object and its essential prototype, is bea.utifui. 
Truth also in its similitude and proportion to another truth is 
beautiful ; this proportion of truth to another truth is expressed 
in metaphors and similes, and it attributes to them their exqui- 
site beauty ; there is still higher beauty also, in the more exact 
proportions of the necessary and universal truths to which the 
sciences and philosophy lead the mind. 

If the decision made by authority, in matters of taste, forbids 
the denial of the testhetic principle, according to which obscurity 
may become an element of genuine beauty in painting, music. 
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poetry, and other works of fancy; it must, however, be borne 
in mind that the concurrence of obscurity in the production of 
the beautiful is mefdy negatives i- e., it terminates or hmils, 
and thereby diversifies the shades or the proportion of light 
and color as to quantity and intensity. But it would be wholly 
absurd to apply this principle to thith, in which any obscurity 
which lessens certainty, is essentially, or by its very nature, 
imperfection, and is, therefore, deformity. 

Beauty, in the works of art, as such, depends upon their 
•verisimilittide ; that is, their truth to nature, which they imitate 



Sensible beauty,* as visible, has for it= mzxtex, figure and color; 
their proportion made clear to the vision, which renders the 
object to which they belong, beautiful In this proportion, 
are included symmetry, unity, variety 

Proportion in melody and hatmony constitutes the beautifiilzn 
music. A particular note or sound his its pitch, quality , and 
intensity; and when in a certain proportion, the\ cause even 
that single sound or note to be musical in its undulations or 
vibrations; a succession of such notes, of vanous pitdi, intensity, 
quality and motion, all of which preserve a certain proportion 
to the key note or tonica, forms a beautiful melody; beautiful 
harmony \& added to the melody by accompanying notes, whose 
difierences of pitch, quality, etc., are always according to some 
determined proportion which they bear to the melody. Hence, 
beauty in music consists in proportion of sounds which have 
various pitch, quality, and intensity. 

The other senses being farther removed from intelligence, or 
being less perfectly cognoscive, their objects are not said to be 
beautiful; a beautiful taste, beautiful smell, beautiful feeling, are 
expressions that are not used. Sensible impressions which are 
so gross, are less fitted to furnish the mind suitable objects of 
contemplative knowledge, than are the impressions received 
through the sight and hearing. 

• "Senaii3 EBt qHWdaniJ'atlo; cognoscft oi'dUiata, quiBTiaaploc™*." (Snm. 
1 1)., qn. 5, a. 4.) Tlie sense is a sort of reason ; !t knows ordeiert things, which 
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Moral beauty is in virtue, or moral goodness. The law com- 
matidiiig some things, and forbidding others; the great diffi- 
culties to be surmounted; the noble soul, the heroic will, the 
pure intention, are all harmonized in the acts of persevering 
virtue, and constitute an object justly considered to be of the 
highest order of finite beauty which can be contfttnplated in 
this woild. 

The eloquent and philosophic Cicero, pronounced the heroic 
acts of the noble virtues to be divine, in their beauty and gran- 
deur; "Animum vincere, iracundiam cohibere,victoriam tempe- 
rar.e, adversarium uobilitate, ingenio, virtute prjestantem non 
modo extoUere jacentem, sed etiam amplificare ejus pristinam 
dignitatem, h^ec qui facit, non ego eum cum summis viris com- 
paro,sed similhmum deo judico." {Oration for Marcus Marcel- 
lus.) " The man who conquers his own soul, who suppresses 
resentment, who is moderate in victory, who not only raises 
from a fallen estate an adversary illustrious for his birth, his talent 
and his bravery but even amplifies his former dignity ; I do not 



object, at least as manifested m the efiects, or action of the 
object, that constitutes sublimity, properly so-called. 
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Here it might be asked, what definitively constitutes that 
proportion which renders an object bemitiful? It is, perhaps, 
not possible to assign more precisely, in a general proposition, 
the degrees and relations that constitute it, than is done by the 
term as above explained ; for its combinations are too numer- 
ous and various. But the proportion in which beauty consists, 
is that which supposes a high degree of perfection in the beau- 
tiful object; and yet, variation in that degree of perfection 
may make the same object, under different respects, better 
. fitted to the capacity of different tastes. Perfect proportion 
requires unity, variety, order and fitness, which are according 
to the nature or species of the object. 

No definition of the beautiful has yet beeti given, which 
reduces its constituents to unity; or, in other words, no gen- 
eralization of its properties has ever been made, which enables 
us to define its essence by one distinctive mark or attribute. 
Some great minds have concluded that such generalization is, 
therefore, not possible. But the proof of this conclusion is 
negative only; and hence, it is 'perhaps too much to affirm 
absolutely that a specific definition of beauty is simply impos- 
sible, or is a work, the ultntiate accomplishment of %vhich, has 
been demonstratively proved to transcend the natural power 
of human reason. 
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ARTICLE I. 

lUBSTANCE AS OPPOSED 1 



Sudsiatice is a being that exists per se, i. e., by itself, or alone, 
without inhering in another being as a subject tliat sustains it. 
Sud-s/ans, here expresses that whicli siands under ail the qual- 
ities or accidents which the mind perceives through the differ- 
ent powers of cognition, in various concrete beings, and which 
is constant, tliougli its accidents are mutable. The notion of 
substance, which is acquired by experience, is first learned at 
the dawn of reason. A child in its earliest exercise of judg- 
ment can practically and truly distinguish between substance 
and accidents, in familiar objects; v. g., that apples of different 
sizes, taste, smell, ripeness, are still apples. 

d d h to the 

w k g w h w A invin- 

g th d ' upon 

d p ony of 

■ Sul>atjtiiC!a eat ena quoU p£r ie cbt, aca q.uad uoQ tndiget alio eul 
Eilttj^to GUL inherent. " Per 9e, hasfoiif di^ 
exlittence, or when it deOues a mode of exUling, It menna alone; or, ivffftouf a 
coiiyianioB. 

" Hes est perse, qiiie tedet iBltlariei Id est; qnie uod eget alteriiis coiieorUo, 
oul Ineiistnt. Per si, Iniillis raodispcr«eHfflK«,re3iiioltnioaiiiQpr»diEandi, yel 
onusaiuli; eedperiein boc aaan, reapiciC luadnm oxlst«ndi." 

Tn ez[et ate, meuis la 'exist iudependentl/ of nil cauie: mis, of course, is 
verlfledoDly in loflniteBotng:, in God; hence diatingulali between existence i>er 
(e, and existence a !e. Toeiiatper»e is to exist without iniicrlnB In aBnljject; 
ioexistaie, istotxist indciwndeHtly of any cause. 
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consciousness affords us complete certainty that the mutations 
which occur ill ourselves, i. e., of thoughts, feeliiigii, difierent 
states of the body, etc., are extrinsic to essence, and are acci- 
dental ; and that they depend for their existence on something, 
as a subject, which exists independently of them, and is in 
itself immutable or constant under them. Nay, the line of 
distinction between substance and accident is clearly traced by 
the mind, and it does not confound one with the other. As 
we are now constituted, the mind does not immediately per- 
ceive any substance at all, but sees it only through its opera- 
tions or accidents. Yet, the mind perceives that this substatice 
is essentially distinct from its accidents, and is presupposed to 
them. Locke errs when he says, that, in our idea, substance is 
a mere " congeries of qualities perceived by the senses, the mode 
of their existence being entirely unknown to us." The distinc- 
tions between substance and accident are the clearest cogni- 
tions which the raind has of singular and sensible objects. 

Stthitance is sivtple or compound,- complete or incomplete. Simple 
substance does not consist of parts annexed to parts, and is, 
therefore, indivisible and unextended. 

The compointd substance consists of parts joined to parts, 
which, by their union, form a whole; and, as each part is 



itself a whole, the compound ca 
its component parts. 

A complete substance is on 
union with another substan 
is necessary for its natural 

Incomplete substance is 
another substance in order 
and normal action; v. g. 
branches of the tree ; the 

It is evident that it is no 
qualities or accidents of m 
their subject, which is the b 
inhere. But, is their separa 
so that even Divine Omnipotcr 



be resolved or divided into 



It is aj n 



s impossible for God to preserve a 
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at least such as are in themselves positive realities, in existence 
separate from the substance to which they belong. Because, 
what a second and dependent cause can do, for a still greater 
reason can the first cause effect; if substance, which depends 
both for its existence and for its efficiency on God, can sustain 
the accidents, it is still more obvious that God can do it by a 
direct and immediate exercise of his power. To deny this 
reasoning in respect to that class of accidents that have a spe- 
cific reality of their own, would be absurd. 

g d ose accidents that are purely modal, and, 

h positive and distinct entity, as rest, relation, 

e attributes or properties that flow imroe- 
d nee, as their principle; v. g., vital power, 

is no question ; they cannot exist apart 
m which they intrinsically depend, and they, 

h eal entity apart from the subject to which 

b T positive effects, or actual impressions and 

p d ed upon the senses, by corporeal substance, 
p 1 real and distinct accidents, or, such as 

h d od positive reality ; v. g., color, taste, smell, 

T se properties, at least with the exception 
peculiar activity, which affords proof con- 
'e real and distinct entity, apart from the 
they naturally inhere; and that they are, 
d ed to substance, 
b onsequently, that there are two classes of 

w distinguishable in reference to the preced- 

ing questions : ist, there are certain accidents which have no 
entity apart from a subject — " sunt entitates adeo debiles " — and 
cannot exist, therefore, unless in a substance, or in another 
accident as ^«ijj2* subject; v. g., moto u on relat on, etc. 
Also, vital powers and other essential a tr bu es are separably 
affixed to their subject, and could have o e\. tcnce or entity 
apart from it. zd, Those accidents vh cl itura ly inhere, 
but which, by infinite power, can exist apart fr m tl eir sub- 
ject: quantity, qualities such as color a e s ell e c 

From the preceding observations it is manifest that substance 
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and arxident differ essentially or specifically. Therefore, iieing 
cannot be predicated of them univocally ; but oviiy analogi- 
cally; V. g., as being is predicated only by analogy of spirit and 
matter, 
PROPERTY IS AN accident; but it differs from common 

ACCIDENT. 

Properly is an accident that is proper; or, it belongs to its 
subject; hence its ussae, property. It differs from accident 
that is common, in this r property belongs to the species of the 
object; i. e., agrees with an object on account of its specific 
nature nj form; the common accident agrees -with an object or 
individual in virtue of its matter, or ^uasi matter; v. g., "Man 
limps, because l^ter is lame; Peter laughs, because man is a 
laughing being." Lameness is an accident that is common to 
individuals of nnany species of animals that walk; laughter, 
strictly so-called, is peculiar ot proper only to man. 

Property is said to ^ow from the essence or form ; as do the 
powers of intelligence, sensation, volition ; in this, it differs 
from common accident, which accedes from without or extrinsi- 
cally, and is common to many species on account of their 
matter; v. g., quantity, in man, wood, mineral, etc. 

Since property necessarily flows from the essence of its sub- 
ject, wherever the essence is, there is the property ; " convenit 
omni, soli, semper." It is, on that account, regarded as con- 
vertible with essence, and may be employed to define essence 
or species. 

Property, thus explained, is found only in the proximate or 
lowest species of things ; for, only in the individuals of a spe- 
cies is found the form or specific principle which really consti- 
tutes substantial and actual essence; yet, by a certain analogy, 
higher genera are said to have properties ; v. g., one, true, good, 
are XstmeA properties oi being* 

• " Justa aliqnaiQ Bnaloglam, iimim, bonnm, Te 

feoti: motiisul) intrinaeix), viventla; quantitas, oc 
analogy, one, good, true, nre termbl properties o' 
ia n property of aiibsWueej progressive motjon, r 
DUl; quantity Is It property of liodles, etc. 
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Though, in strictiiG&s, property stands for an attribute tliat is 
always found in every individual of the whole species, yet the 
term is often applied to one that is more purely aaidenialj v. 
g., to be an orator, in respect to man, which is proper to man, 
but not to all men; to be biped, which is proper not only to all 
men, but to soaie other animals, etc. 

But the/riyi^rand the common accidents agree in this, that 
they are both extrinsic to essence,- " sunt extra essentiam rei ; " 
hence it is that they both agree in being accidents. 

Although //-(^fr/v or the proper accident is sometimes made 
convertible with essence, is necessarily aiid intimately con- 
nected with it, and defines it; yet it is only adjacent to essence, 
not its constitttent. 

1]\e common accide?il C3.n ntwtt define an object, from the 
fact that it is common to many species of things on account of 
their matter. 

I¥operties, which, as already observed, flow from, or result 
immediately, from the essence of objects, are the same in fact 
as X\\tspedjic difference" of those objects; they most inti- 
mately inhere in their objects, and are inseparable from thera. 
"Rsacs, properties are said to be predicated per se of their sub- 
jects; i. e., they necessarily, or of their nature, inhere in their 
subjects, and are not in them per accidens, or accidentally, as 
happens in the common accident, which is a predicate of this or 
that subject, not per se, as, flowing from its essence, hv.\, per acci- 
dens, or accidetiially. 

COMMON ACCIDENT THE SAME AS THE FIFTH UNIVERSAL PRE- 
DICABLE, CALLED ACCIDENT; ACCIDENT AS OPPOSED TO 
SUBSTANCE, IS PREDICAMENTAL ACCIDENT. 

The word accident is used not only as expressing one of the 
five universah, in which sense it means common accident, and 
is distinguished from property or proper accident; but it is em- 
ployed also to express all that is not substance, or as opposed 
to substance. In this sense, it not only includes all property, 

•"DEfferenHa essentia et propriety, eiiut idem i-l." {S, Thorn. MeWph. 61, 
lect. 2, lit. c.) Essential differoaoe, and, property or attribute, are reaUy IJie 
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but it likewise comprehends nine out of the ten categories, or 
ultimate genera, substance alone being excepted.* 

Therefore substance and accident, as thus opposed to each 
other, reduce all the ten categories or predicaments, i. e,, all 
real tilings, to two categories; namely, to substatice, and the 
category or predicament accident, which in this division includes 
under it, as just said, nine out of the ten categories or ultimate 
gen era, t 

Actual inhering in a subject is essential to the existence of 
properties which &xt predieaied per se, and which are, therefore, 
convertible with specific difference; but aptitude for inhering in 
a subject is all that is absolutely essential for other accidents, as 
such; for they can absolutely be sustained in existence without 
their actually inhering in tlieir subject, at least such of them as 
have positive entity or reality of their own; i. e., those accidents 
that are not purely modal. 

In further elucidation of this doctrine it may be said, that 
the subject of properties is for them really s. principle ; from it 
they result, or take their origin; on it they depend for begin- 
ning, and continuing to exist. 

But, since the common accidents accede extrinsically to their 
subject, the subject is not, in the sami; sense, their principle ; 
and hence their connexion with it, and dependence on it, are 
not intrinsic, but extrinsic, and they are, therefore, more purely 
contingent; i. e., they are more immediately and completely 
dependent on the free cause of their subject. 



nVhEQ it is said, "subatantia oategorioft eet wifiTOCa, respectu iiifeilDnini;" 
"accideaa est ana/o^nij" " aubeCauoe Is uniuocat thvaushont tts cattily; 
aooidontla muilOBifol;" this holtls of aecMeat as diaCii^ulaheii fuom anlistance, 
or OS •^Ttiii^amfrnXal, uot of uccidraie b3 OQe of the flve unisersaft, oi' aa a jire- 
iljcslile, for aa tbB unJseriBJ It Is predloatcd wnHvocnUy of Ita lofeYloiB. 
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ARTICLE II. 
quantity; quality. 

AU the ten categories, or predicaments, except substance, 
have only accidents as their inferiors; for every real being that 
is not substance, is accident. 

Quantity, as extended, consists of parts adjoined to parts, in 
which case it is called continuous quantity, or extension. The 
parts are either actually such, or potentially such ; i. e., parts 
into which the object having quantity can, absolutely, be 
divided. 

The old philosopher maintained that quafitity* is the nearest 
or most adjacent accident to matter; that it is, in some sense, 
presupposed to the other accidents, which pertain to \x%forin, 
or that which perfects the matter in its species, and determines 
its nature. 

EXTENSION. 

Perfect extension consists of length, breadth, and thickness, 
or has three dimensions ; but length, or length and breadth, 
also form quantity. The termini, or limits of continuous quan- 
tity, are not positive, but privative being. Extension in space, 
is a property of matter, but it is not so essential to it, that the 
separation of material substance horn it in existence is intrin- 
sically impossible. 

In other words, it is not repugnant to reason that material 
substance should exist in a more simple and perfect species of 
relation to space, than bodies possess, as they now actually 
exist, subject to our senses. But the full explanation of this 
subject belongs to another treatise, 

Extension is of two &ptc\es, circumscriptive and definitive; 
in the circumscriptive extension the extended object occupies the 
whole place included within its boundary, and each part of the 
object fills a proportionate part ol the whole place; v, g,, a 

• " In materialilina, ipmstHtat eequltHrraattarlam ; ^aJHasBequitiirfonnttra," 
^ * In ylrentibna t^aanHtaa aequiCur fonaam,, aaltcm qnoad teriuLniuIi mi^mta- 
diDissnipurvitetis." (SiiarazMelsph, ; Dksp. J2, sect, 1.) In material thlnge 
9«nii«/!l follows the matter, guniilj follows the form. In livlngtlilnga qaantily 
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cubic block of marble occupies a cubic space of the same size 
or extension, and a fourth part of it fills a fourth part of that 
extent, a half occupies a half, etc. 

In definitive extension, the substance is complete in the whole, 
and is whole in each part of its extension; v. g., the soul is 
whole in the entire body, and whole in each part of it. 

Quantity is either continuous, as above defined, or it is dis- 
crete; if extension be divided into parts, the number which 
expresses or includes the whole collection of those parts, is 
discrete quantity. But abstract number, or that which does not 
express actual parts of a divided quantity numerically, does not 
belong to the category or predicament that is called quantity ; 
but is transcendental, i. e., may enter any of the categories, ex- 
press their units, or unities, or be applied to any beings. 

To say with Zeno of old, that lines' consist of indivisible 
points; surfaces are formed by lines, and solids by surfaces, 
would be erroneous; continuous extension cannot be thus gen- 
erated. 

IS QUANTITY INFINITELY DIVISIBLE ? 

Quantity is infinitely divisible inpotentia, or potentially. To 
this proposition the objection will at once occur: "what is 
infimteU diMsible, can be thus dnided actually, at least by 
infinite pow cr , and therebj it can be resolved into an infinite 
number of parts 

But if Its divisibility were thus exhausted, then it was not 
tnfimUly dnmdle "by hypothesis, since that which is _;f«;>Ai?i/ 
IS not infinite potentially Similarly , quantity may be increased 
wfimfdy m pohntia or potentially, by addition or multiplica- 
tion , but yet infinite extension, or infinite number, cannot be 
actually generated by successive increments; for that which 
begins and ends, is not actually infinite, but may receive further 
increase. 

Hence, to conclude from the potential infinite, to the actual 
infinite, is not valid illation ; for the infinite in potentia cannot 
pass to the infinite in actu, and thus become completed; as that 
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would destroy the hypothesis ; i. e., the supposition that it may 
be increased sine fine, or witJi out end of increase.* 

The actual infinite is all, without the possibility of wore ; or, 
as the axiom expresses it, tot ut nonplttra; the potential infinite 
does not actually contain all, without the possibility of more; 
it is noil tot quin plitra. 

QUALITY. 

Qualities are accidents which are superadded to created sub- 
stance in order to perfect it, both in its existence, and its action ; 
or, qualities intrinsically ornament and perfect actually existing 
substance. Quantity pertains rather to the matter, as such ; 
quality follows the specific esseficei of the matter, its /orm. It 
is the specific essence of a rose which makes it different from, 
a pin^, as it is also the specific essence of the/OT:4 that makes 
it what it is, and iiot some other form of matter. 

It may be said, then, that qualities follow the species of sub- 
stantial objects. It is on this account that substances are often 
defined by their qualities, which is iegitimate, when the genus 
and specific difference are not known, or cannot be assigned. 

Mgure\ pertains to quality when it is considered as determin- 
ing an object as to its proper and specific for/n, or shape ; but 
considered as extended, it is quantity. Material objects depend 
mucli for their specific nature, on their figure or shape ; it 
beautifies them, and perfects them also in action as well as in 
strength. Hence, figure or shape is intimately connected with 

•"Ab inflnito syncslegoriniMtKe, seu in potfintiB, ad Inflnltum cnlegartma- 
Uce, seunctu, non valet illuClo." " Inflnittini sctu est, tol ulnonplura; inftnl- 
turn In potentlo eat, iu>-a lot quia plum," Fiova the Inflnlte syncategovlmaUc- 
allj, or the potential inflnlte, to the inHnite cat^oriiDatically, or the actual 
infinite, illaUon is not valid. The actual Infinite is all mitkotit move; the paten- 

t" QnaiitBS sequitur formam, quia forma complet et perflcit esaentiam rei eC 
coBifert priucipalem Timagendi." (Su.irez Met., Diep. *a.) Quality follows 
thefbmt, beoanee the form completes and perfeoCs the essence of a thing, and 
confers on It its principal power of action. 

fFlgura, qutttenns niatertaliter extensa, pertlnet ad ijnantitatem; sedqu;i- 
tenus ornamentum suhaiantiot, et qUBtenua deaerviens od actiones et natilralea 
motus, pevtinetadfonnam." (Snarez Mel. Disp.ia, sect. l.| Figm'e, aaraate- 
Tially extended, pertains to quantity; but as ornament of substance, andoBSiat- 
ing action and natuval motion. It pertains toCOrm; i.e., tj> the formal principle 
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specific nature, and results from that specific nature, as one of 
its distinctive qualities; v. g., organic beings, also crj'stals, all 
have their peculiar and determinate figures or shapes. 

Setm/ik qualities are either permanent or transient ; the ruddy 
hue of the cheeks, when lasting, is ordmarily a sign of health, 
and is, in that case, a. permanent qaaWiy ; a blush, from sudden 
emotion, is transient. A happy combination of the sensible 
qualities, figure and color, makes visible beauty. 

NATURAL POWERS OF SUBSTANCE; THEIR ACTS. 

Natural powers are qualities that perfect a substance for 
action. Power is either active, or passive/ as active, it can cause 
a mutation in another object, as when you move your book. 
As passive, the power receives an action ; v. g., the senses, which, 
under different respects, are both active sxiA passive, receive the 
impressions which external objects make on them.* 

Immanent acts, are such as remain in, and perfeet their sub- 
ject; V. g., acts of the understanding, as perceiving, judging, 
reasoning; these acts do not, as such, pass out of the mind, 
but physically they remain in the powers that elicit them. None 
but living agents are capable of immanent action ; the action 
of lifeless objects is transient; i. e., it passes from them to the 
extrinsic object which is its term ; and they must be moved to 
action by an efficient cause which is really distinct from them; 
for, having no immanent action, they are absolutely inert, or, 
are incapable of self-motion. 

Hence, it may be said : ali immanent action is vital, and all 
jwte/ action {shnmanenty or, the distinctive characteristic of ot'*[/ 
action is that it is immanent. But observe that the term, life,\ is 

• " Actio aliquando dicta effectns, quatenns est ab ^enle, tamen magis pii>- 
prie, estTiaadeffeotiun." Action is sometimes lermed ivn effect, inaBmiicti as 
it is from an. i^eat; yet, more properly, it is the way to aie effect. 

t " Vita aut snmitUF inacCu secnndo, et sic diait operationem; auC in acta 
primo principali et racllo^f, et sic est ipsa imtuta eeu sabstantia vel vlventis. 

tiam, quatemia soiiioee potest seae moveva aut agera aliqno modo ; et censemns 
rem uliquim antes vlyentom amiase vitam, quando oraneiu tunrinsecam mofio' 
nem amisit." (Snarei Metaph. disp. 30, sect. 34.) I,iffe ia either taken ta 
Bomething actual, and thnaitEays operation; or, it let^enas aomethtng pri- 
mary aad radical, sud ia this sense it is the naiiu'e or aubstaucE of tjie liviag 
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understood in two senses: ist, as expressing the living sub- 
stance itself; ad, as expressing vital act or operation. We 
usually conceive life as the living act, and when we actually 
form a concept of it as a substance, it is always by the rela.tion 
of that substance to its Hving operation or action. Li(e, there- 
fore, which is directly known to us only as actio?}, pertains exclu- 
sively to those agents that can move themselves;* and capability 
of being moved only by an extmisic efficient cause, is peculiar 
to non-living agents. Motion is here used in its widest sense, 
and includes all immanent operation of any principle which is 
intrinsically active, i. e., which can proximately or immediately 
move itself to act.\ 

■ The principal acts of lifef are, ist, self-movement; zd, nutri- 
tion by the intus-susception of food; 3d, sensation; 4th, intel- 
lection. The first named may be regarded as generic, and, 
therefore, as including all vital action ; vegetable life is limited 
in its sphere of operation to nutrition, growth by assimilation 
of food received, and reproduction; animal life, in addition to 
these operations, is capable of acts of sensation; man, besides 
all these operations, has acts of intelligence, which absolutely 
transcend the sphere of sensible or organic action, as is proved 
in Article I of the preceding chapter. 

It may be said, therefore, ist, power of action is common to 
all substance ; 2d, vital or immanent action is common to all 
/ot«^ substance, and is limited to the powers of living agents ; 
Z&, the immanent or vital action merely sufficient for knowing 

thing. We nnderatand a liTuig thing ddI;', by its imvlDg order to elSolenof: 
nHiiely, as capable of moving ot nctuatlhg It^eif InsomGinannei; and wejuiige 
a Ihii^ that oiiee lived, to have loEt iiib, ifhen it haE lost intrinsic motion. 

• ' ' His propria aunt Tirenlia quce eeipsa, eeoundiim oliqmua spisciem motns, 
movent." (Div, Thom, Ip.,qu, 18, art, 3.) Those things are propei'lj liying 
things, which, according to some species of motion, move themselves , 

t ' * Viveiis eMctt suam operationem per veram cansalitatem et motionem, qua 
seipsiun movet." (Snares Disp. 80, sect. U.) A living thing eS^dsltsoim 
operation by a true oaueallty and motion, for It moves Itself. 

X ' ' Vltft dioitm" Bt substantia vltnlls, at est anima, et natnra angelica j et opcra- 
Mo uf (a2ii, qaie nimirnm «n ifperante, a lao emanat, mtineij qualie eat intelllgere, 
amore, aentite, eto." (Lessius de Perfect. Divln.) Liite means both vital sub- 

tion that remains in the agent wkich elicits It; as, tounderstend,laVG, feel, eto. 
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singular, concrete and material thing'; is pinper, as sucli, to 
animals only; 4th, the power which ehtits tht immanent a^ts 
of knowing universal or abstract truth, distinguishes intellectual 
substances from all the rest. 

The power of action which is common to hfilsis substance, 
]s pure potentiality; i. e., it has no power of motion except that 
which is implied in a mere capability of being efficiently deter- 
mined or moved to act by an extrinsic cause, the state of test, or 
inaction, being connatural to it. On the contrary, in respect to 
living beittgs, actuality, or immanent action positively going on, 
and which, therefore, excludes complete rest or non-action, is 
essential to their life, so that its total absence is evidence of 
death. Power is defined by its act; the act is known by 
means of its object. 

HABIT. 

Habit, in its general sense, pertains to operative nature,* and 
it gives facility of action to the power iu which it resides. In 
its species, it is a quality which is stable, or which cannot be 
removed from its subject withotit difficulty.! Because all 
created substance acts only through the powers of that sub- 
stance, it is justly inferred that the proper subjects of all opera- 
tive Mbit are only the powers of substance. J 

•"Alia; qnnlltuWs, y. g,, BmiitsB, pulohritndo. etc., aieponnnt suljeotum ad 
bene esae^ aedTivtntea animi sen hnWtae operatlvl diaimnuiitiHlljeiiBoperflri." 
(Gotti. torn, vll.) OtIiCT qualitiea, t. g., healtli, beautr, etc., dispose IJieSr 
subject tor ejoBting well i but tbe virtues of the sonl or Uie opei'ative bablts, dis- 
pose It fbr operating weU, 

^ Dirpoailion, in its general slgiilfloation, importa order in objeola fvblch, la 
some respect or other, oonaiat of pacta. When aotlve power is Its snyeot, 
ft iilBO gires ikoility of action. Butit diSSxa tcoia haiil in Ibis, tbnt it ia ei^Uy 
removed O'om its suljjeet, for it ia per ae, or in itself, unstable, or, it is nerer 
flmily radicated in a power. In tbe aequlsltlon of a habit by repeated aots, it 
may be sold tbnt the Srst aots, with the accompanying prepnnition, dtspoie tho 
snbjectfoi: the subsequent permanent eHEcti i. e., tor theftoWI. (Div. Thom., 
l,3.qii.K.) 

I " SuliJfOtum habitus operaUvl, est potentta operativa." (pbiios. passim.) 
' ' In ipsa essentia nulrax immediate uuUns est babltns nd nntnram naturallter 
ordinatus, qnia stibstiintia noD est Immediate operatiTa; sed tamen est inea 
hablluHsnperniitiu'ftll3,BenipegTatinBauctiacaBa." IDIv. Thom.) Theanb)ec6 
of operative habit, ia operative power. There is no habit naturally designed 
(M nature which Is immediately In the esaence itself of the soul, beoaaae sub- 
Stance is not immedUtely operative; but yet there is in the essence of the soul a 
Bopematural babiti namely, sanotl^big grace . 
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The powers which are most susceptible of the superadded 
perfections termed habits, are the understanding, the will, and, 
in an inferior degree, the ima^naiion, the sensile memory, and 
also the senses in general, at least for that action in them which 
is under the direct control of reason. 

Habits are either infused, or acquired. The knowledge whidi 
Adam received immediately after his creation, was infused into 
his mind ; Christian Faitii, Hope and Charity are infused habits. 

Intelligence, regarded as a natural ability in the understand- 
ing to see clearly and promptly the truths that are Vrtovinfer 
se, or are self-evident, was termed by the old philosophers, a 
natural Itabits a much higher degree of which may be acquired 
by prudent exercise of the intellect. But this is less properly 
termed habit; for the capability of immediate action pertains 
to the very essence and entity of a natural power,* 

Yet, on the other hand, the intellect is capable of receiving 
superadded perfection which gives it increased facility of action, 
and this increased facility of action has the nature of the virtue 
which is termed habit, whether it be acquired by exercise, or 
be in itself the gift of nature. 

Acquired habits are permanent effects usually produced in a 
power by repeated acts or continued exercise of that power. 

• ' ' Omnia naturnlLs propensio ot Inclioatlo poteQtiffi ud actum, cet per Ipaara- 

natara inditiim." (Simrei Met., Dlsp. i4, eeot. 13.) All nrvtuval propeusity 
and inclination of a power to action, ia of Hie veiy nature and entity of the 
Xtowcx, and not by a distinct habit wbldi Is given to it by nature. 

" Intelligentia (sea intellectiia) esthabitns primorumprincipiortim." In- 
telligence (or intellectl ie the habit of first principles. 

"Prutlentia etsra snnt ia operativa parte aninue, et circa coatingsne alitor 
sehabent; snpientla, eoieutlaet tntellectns sunt habitus specnlutlvl, et canaide- 
lant neceasaria quiB Inipoasibile estaliter ae habere." (Diy. Thom., I, 3, qu. 
67.) Pritdeuce snd art pertsiu to the operaliTe part of the soul, and they have 
ftir their olgeot (he ^w^t^nsf^n(, which tliey consider under different reapecta ; 
wisdom, scientific knowledge^ and intelligence, are apeenlatiye habits, and they 
consider necessary things, or tliose which cannot he otherwise than they are. 

"Frndenlfa, maglstravlrtutum, eat agiblliiunj ars, faotibillum." Pradenoe, 
the ruler of TirSnea, concerns those things which can be done, morally; art, what 
can be done, physically. 

"Habitus alii daut simpliciter posse, alii dant flicilius posse. " Some habits 
are esaential^jr acting at all; otheca, give facility of action. 

"Int^itioprunorumprincipiommeat intellcctus." Intellj^^ence is £he iuttii- 
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In the understanding, intelligeine, Inoukdge, itiisdoin, which 
are speculative j prudence and ait, which aie ptacHcal in iheir 
objects, are all liabits or intelleLtual virtues which mi) be ic 
quired in a greater or less degree of perfect! dii In the will, 
all the moral virtues, and also their oppo'^ite 'la-s, may CMSt ■is 
acquired habits, but not simultaneously , for, moral virtue and 
vice are opposites, or are contraries, and, therefore, the one ex- 
cludes the other. 

Habit, on account of its stability, or the difficulty of eradi 
eating it from its subject, is sometimes called " a second nature," 
The capability of the natural powers of cognition, and superior 
appetite, to acquire these habits, or superadded qualities by exer- 
cise, is one ol the peculiar perfections of those powers as they 
exist in rational natures. 

Though brutes are not capable of habits, in the sense in 
which habits are conceived to pertain necessarily to rational 
powers, or, at least, to powers which are immediately subject 
to the empire of reason, as expressed by the old philosophical 
axiom, " habitus est quo utiraur cum volumus," " habit is some- 
thing which we use at will ; " yet, the perfect brute animals, 
or such as have memory, and are capable of learning some 
things by experience, can be made, at least when under the 
tuition and control of man, to acquire what seems to possess 
the physical requisites of habit. 

The axiom in respect to habits, "habitus quo utimur cum 
volumus," appears, as Suarez remarks, to regard rather the 
moral character which habits may have, than to express their 
physical nature. (Metaphysics, disp. 44, sect. 3.) 

It will be useful for better understanding the nature and 
function of Iiabits, to distinguish more precisely between the 
subjects capable of them, and those which are not susceptible 
of habit at all. 

God cannot receive habit ; for, being infinitely perfect, he 
cannot be the subject of additional perfection; and being/w/-^ 
act, he cannot be in a state of potentiality, i. e., he cannot pass 
from the condition of non-action to action, as is possible to 
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beings that are perfectible, or which can pass from the state 
<ii poteniiality into that of action. 

Habits can be acquired by those agents only which are per- 
fectible by immanent action; i. e., agents which intrinsically 
elicit their own action, it remaining in them, and perfecting 
them. The powers of such agents are not only the proximate 
and active principle of their own operation ; but they are, at 
the same time,* passive in respect to this same operation ; i. e., 
their immanent action affects them, for it perfects them. Hence, 
it is quite natural that, in powers whose action is immanent, the 
repetition of acts having the same or similar objects for their 
ternij should gradually produce and complete for them the 
permanent effect, which we call licibit, whose peculiar virtue is 
to give strength, promptness, and facility of action. 

Those objects whose action is wlioily transient, or which 
have no immanent action, do not receive any increase of perfec- 
tion from their own acts, but they rather give it to the exterior 
object which is the term ot their operation. Hence, such 
agents are not susceptible of that influence of immanent action, 
which causes the acquisition of habit, 

• " It is uecessuFf tbat tbe poww in which hnbit resides, be boCb active oucl 
paaslvej Ibr, ft Oftniiot be the pvoxinuite principle of eliciting acta, unless it be 
active; nor can it receiTe into itself hnhits, unless it be passive. But only that 
power is at the same time notlve itnit passive, wliioli Is able to elicit immonejit 
acta: hence tbe sntject of habit, mnat beoapnbleof immanKut action. This Is 
confirmed by the feet thnt the act leaves the habit in that power hi wliioh the act 
Is^ becanse, it renders that veiy power, and not another one, prompt to operate. 
But, the habit remains in that power which Is the proximate principle of snch 
act; and. therefore, the act renmiiia in the same also; hence, botli the set itself 
la fmnumfBf, and the power, which is its principle, elicits jminonffni aclifm. 
Whence it follows tbat Ihc acts by which habits are prodooeii, are such aa.sti'ioUy 
Bpeaking,httyenoeftteotoatBide of their own powers; which is proper to imjnoiieiif 

**lnbmtes there are not habits distinct ^-om the imag^ in their foucy or their 
sensible impressions. The general reason of this is, that In all their acts they 
ore delerjBJneil tooneOaras {i. e., are neoeasitated to one, nnlibrra mode of action, 

Justacoordingriisthoseobjeclsnrcpresentccltothem, But it seems more pro- 
bable that the ijilsrnnl sense of man, sajrifaMue jioioei-, (see page 87 of Applied 
Loglo,) can acquire habit distinct A-om sensible ideas, giving fhoility, and la- 
clining the power determluately to some acta . The reason la, because thia sense 
In man la not abaotntely iettrndnei to me Ihitig, like faaaj in the brute; for, It 
can be made, obediently lo reason, to operate, or can be moved lo determinate 
action." ISiiareiMetaph.jDiBp. M, sees, laud 3.) 
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It must be observed, however, that not all beings which 
have mial or immanent aciun, are susceptible of habits, in any 
univocal sense of the term. It is a fact well proved by general 
experience that the capability of acquiring habit, necessarily 
implies also the capability of experimental knowledge m the 
subject. Hunce, since man has intellectual cognition, and 
brutes have that of sense alone, it is manifest that acquired 
habits in them can resemble only by analogy; or, these habits 
in them are proportioned in perfection to the respective cog- 
noscive powers of man and brute. 

It is manifest that when we consider the different powers in 
man as subject to his will, or to the empire of his rational 
nature, even his senses, under that respect, are less determined 
to one mode of action, or are less limited in the sphere of their 
action, and less subject in regard to tlieir objects, than are the 
corresponding sensible powers of those agents, which have 
not this rational empire over their own acts. On this account, 
men's sensible powers are more susceptible of the acquired vir- 
tues, termed habits, than are those powers as they are in irra- 
tional animals. 

INTENSITY OF QUALITIES, ACTS, ETC. 

Compound sensible qualities, i. e., such as beauty or ornaments, 
which consist of several qualities, as color, figure, order, etc., 
coalescing into one; or, quahty which is composed of them; 
also, Jiabits and acts are all capable of degrees, or of more or 
less intensity* 

The intensity or intension of a quality is said to be increased 
in degree when it is augmented or becomes more deeply radi- 
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cated in the same subject, or in the same part of tlie subject ; 
as when heat is incieased in a part only of the hand. But it 
is remission of the quaUty when the quahty is correspondingly 
diminished in the same subject. There is increased extension 
of a quahty, when, without leaving the former part of its subject, 
it passes or spreads to other parts; v. g., when heat spreads 
from [he hand to the arm, without, however, leaving the hand; 
if it leave the kan^, and go to the arm, this would not be ex- 
tensio'i, but transmigration of quality; if the quality leave 
some part, or parts of a subject, without leaving the whole 
subject, it wouid be restriction of qnality. Hence, color, sound, 
etc., may be more or less intense, or remiss, may extend, migrate, 
etc. 

General experience attests the fact as evident to all minds, 
that the vital acts whose direction is immediately under the 
will's control, are susceptible of a higher or lower degree as 
to intensity; and that their intensity or remissness much 
depends, in general at least, on the free action of the will 
itself But since, as before observed, the action of the will is, 
by its nature, less evident to the understanding, cateris pari- 
bus, than are the acts of cognition, it may often happen that, 
even when we know the species of its act, we are unable to 
see precisely ard determinately the degree of its intensity; 
this does not occur in the same manner as regards the acts of 
cognition, which, being more evident, are more fully and accu- 
rately perceived. Yet, whenever the will's act is positively 
put, although remiss in degree, tlie nature or species of the act 
is completely determined, as is also its essential moral charac- 
ter, according to the nature of the objects. It is likewise im- 
possible, in many cases, to decide with certainty as to whether 
the will has positively consented or acted at all, even when the 
objects proposed to its choice are evident before the mind. In 
important and practical matters, however, obscurity or rational 
doubt as to the will's fully deliberate choice, is scarcely possible. 

The study of these obscure operations of the will is fre- 
quently called the study of the heart; and it is the chief means 
pf becoming proficient in the knowledge of human nature. 
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Figure, as such, is incapable of degree; it may be larger or 
smaller ; but this is difference of quantity, not a change in the 
degree of the figure as sui:h. It requires no proof that habits 
and aels may be more or less mknse ; or, more or less exten- 
sive, in respect to their objects. 

Substance, as such, is incapable of degree, but it may be 
greater or less in quantity;* and ts capable of receiving suc- 
cessively contrary qualities; this, however, does not imply a 
difierence of degree in the matter or essence of the object 
extended. 

Difference of degreef does not change or destroy the essence 
of the quality of which it is predicated, or in which it obtains; 
no more than difierence of quantity destroys or changes the 
e of matter. J: 

SultfiiautianoaBaacipit mag ieet minus; est subBtnut^juaiiscipereconlrjU'ia.'^ 
iBianot, alasuch, anscepljble ofmoreorleaa, but il is capablcofreceiv- 
E oontcaries. 

) ' ' Grsdua nan mnlal eaacntiain rci . " The degree doee not cliiuige Uio eesEUce 
a. thing. 

." (Dlv. Thoi 



p., qu. 60, a. i, ad. a,| MoreaKi lea, wbenoaused by the ioleiiaion nnd remts- 
elou uf one and the same form (quality or property) , do not change the epeaiee ot 
the object. But when they are ouueed by Ivnas In diffei'ent gmdea (different 
Bpecles) of being, they do diversify the apeciea. As for example, the diSUvat 
degrees of deasitu in Bir and water arise from the apeoillo dUfcrence of nir and 
miCer; so. In othev worda, the some quality may, in different objects, have dif- 
ferent degrees ot mtenaity, arising ftom the esaential or apeoiBc diflteranoe of 
those obleola, and thus famish a means of distingiiisblng the speolee of those 
objects. But greater or less degree of the same color, \. g. , in the tiaut objerl, 
does not Imply a change of the subject of that color in its speuilie natnre; greater 
or less density of olr under different degrees of pressure, does not Imply a 
change in Ilie nature of ail' ; the same hnblt is uot ohiuigeil la its uMuiv or spe- 
cies by beii^ more or less deeply radicated in its subject, etc. 

JHr. Darwin, in his "Descent of Man," part 1, chap. 2, says: "We must 
udmit that there is a much txIAbi lutervat of luenlat power betn'e^i one of the 
lowest flaheB, as a lompeey, or a lanoelet, and one of the higher apes, than 
between nn ape and man. ' ' In this he aasumea the power of sensation and that 
of intelligence to be different degrees of the same i»w«r ; whereas, in fact, they 
have a tpedflc diffirmce. The vrgan Is ntalerial iu Its fimctious, while inlelli- 
goice is absolntely inmtnferifli, and entirely super-senaibls. A more rational 
contrast, otidone founded on plain facts, could be made between a metallic toy 
monkey, and a real onsi on the one hand; and a real monkey and a man on the 
other; in both cases the oontmat would be very wide; bat it would prove nothing 
infftvorofhls hypothesis. Thia isnottheonly Instauoc In which Mr. Darwin 
U at flmlt in elementary ftrst prinoLiilca. 
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The doctrine of quantity and quality may here be summed 
up ill terms that will now be readily comprehended : quantity, 
in the primary and general acceptation of the word, is an acci- 
dent which is extensive of the substance which is its subject, 
giving it parts placed outside of parts, whence resuh greater or 
less size, and equality or inequality. As thus understood, it 
can properly be said to exist only in bodies which have dimen- 
sion, or in material substance ; from it there results real and 
substantial size, " quantitas molis," in these bodies, as greater 
or smaller. By translation, however, quantity is attributed to 
other objects, as virtue, habit, act, power, etc.; It is then quan- 
tity of perfection, "quantitas virtutis;" v. g., "Aristotle's genius 
was greater than that of Pyrrho." 

But in the explanation here given, quantity is defined and 
described rather by its properties or accidents, than by its 
intrinsic essence. Quantity, strictly as such, or quantity, con- 
sidered as to its essence, requires for the precise concept of it, 
only extension of parts, or parts outside of parts, in respect to 
themselves, not as ciratinscriptively occupying actual extension 
in space, though this circumscriptive extension in space is 
requisite for it to become subject to our senses: "quantitas, in 
essentia sua, est extensio partium in ordhie ad se, non in 
ordine ad locum." 

Quality includes under it all the positive accidents which 
are superadded to created substance, the effect of which is to 
give to it, wheti constituted in being, perfection and complete- 
ness in its mode, both of existing and operating. Powers, vir- 
tues, habits, and the like, which, it js evident, are necessary 
appendices of the substances to which the) are connaturil, are 
nevertheless extunsic to the essence of the substance in nhich 
they reside, and are qualities, or they pertain to the category 
of quality. Quality, is by some defined to be, a certam abso- 
lute accident, adjoined to created substance, as the coraple 
ment of its perfection, both in existing and acting "qualilas 
est accidens quoddam absolutum, adjunctum substantiie creatEe 
ad complementum perfectionis ejus, tam in essendo, quam m 
agendo." 
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Hence, quantity may be aptly termed the measure of sub- 
stance ; quality, the disposition of substance.* Quahty is the 
disposition of substance, in that it disposes or constitutes it in 
such condition, that it is thereby perfected both in existing 
and operating. 



Relation is the respect which one thing has to another; or, 
it is the order in which one thing is referred to another.t A 
relation imphes a subject which is related or referred to another, 
the term to which the subject is related; and t\\^ foundation or 
basis of the relation; from it the relation really results; v. g., 
suppose two different bodies that have the same s/tape or figure; 
and the two bodies are respectively the subject, and the term 
of the relation ; and the same figure or shape is iht foundation 
cr ^^(j of the relation; v, g.,"this orange has the shape of 
that lemon; " orange is the subject, lemon the tertn and shape, 
the foundation or basis of the relation, and the relation con- 
sists in the two being alike. 

Relation is either real ot logical. Real relation is that which 
objects have to each other independently of any knowledge or 
judgment we may have of it; as the relation of cause and its 
effect. The order, connexion, and mutual dependence, which 
exist among the works of creation are real relations, which 
exist independently of our knowing or understanding them. 

Logical relation is one which the mind devises; as when it 
compares; v. g., a real thing to itself; or, conceives a thing as 
related to itself. In this case, the mind apprehends one object 
twice, and refers it to itself, as if it were two. 

When the relation is real and identical in the subject and the 
term, it is mutual; v. g., "this lily and this rose are alike, since 
both are white j" " white," is really in both, and, therefore, the 
relation is mutual, and is said Hkewise to be of the same denom- 
ination. The mutual relation between cause and effect, father 

■" Qanaiitas est mensura eulist^uilix ; qualittu eet dispoeitio anbstantiis." 
(DlT. Tli.,lp.,qu. as, a, 2.) 
t " Esse relativi eatad aliudso habere." Tbc eesenoe oC the velatiye is that 
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and son, which are also said to be co-related, is rot of the same 
denombiatioit. 

Relation is predicamental, or as one of the ten categories, 
includes only those relations wliich are between real objects. 
All the relations, likenesses, or respects of one real thing to 
another, which properly pertain to this category, are reduced 
by metaphysicians to three principal classes; ist, relation of 
unity and number ; ad, of action and passion ; 3d, of measure 
and measured. 

Observe that all the ten categories or ultimate genera, in- 
clude none but real entities; and hence, from among their 
proper subjects are excluded all entia ratianis, or those entities 
that are merely creatures of the mind, though they be virtually 
founded in real objects; also such as have only objective being, 
i. e., which exist only in the intelligible concepts. Whence it 
follows that the rehtions that are devised by tte mmd, but 
which have no reil bemg as th-it between genus and i^pecies, 
between a thing and itsell lad all the transcendental lelations, 
are to be regarded as not properlj pertaming to the lategory 
of relation 

Transcendental relations regard terms that tran^ii end actu il 
existence, or they are metaphy steal ^ and therefore, they run 
through all the categories The relation between scientific 
knowledge and its objects is iians enlental, ai d b\ some it is 
also termed a Icmial relation, but the relation betw een a power 
-ipprehending, and the reil object that determines its act, is 

Much of our most valuable, as well as most interesting 
knowledge regards these different species of relation One 
of the mo&t important of all these relations which furnish the 
mind objects for congenial exercise, is that of cauie and c^ed, 
under the head of action and passion, it will be explained at 
some length, m the foUon ing chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ARTICLE I. 

PRINCIPLE OF causation; OR, CAUSE IN GENERAL. 

Whatever influences efficaciously in the production of a being, 
or a mutation in being, is a cause j" and the result which is 
brought about by its agency or concurrence, is its effect. 

The relation of cause and effect is not that of mere succes- 
sion in time, or place, but it is that of dependence of the one 
on the other. The fact that the simplest minds can distinguish 
between mere seqvaice in time, or order, and the dependence of 
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changes or effects in them, and they give testimony to similar 
action and change in objects distinct from us. Since these 
facts are so manifest, and the conclusion so immediate, it is 
not wonderful that even a child understands clearly what is 
meant by " make" "do" or "cause." 

While ive have so distinct a notion of cause and effect as to 
their relation, we do not know in what the causality intrin- 
sically consists. As substance and its powers are hidden from 
us, except so far as they are manifested by their operations, we 
. can percei'/e their efficiency or causality in results only. We 
clearly distinguish between the two facts, " this comes after 
that," and " this comes from that," without being able to see 
how the action intrinsically proceeds from the power that pro- 
duces it. But to deny this principle of causality, which is so 
clearly known under other respects, is to upsst not only all 
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ARTICLE II. 

DIFFERENT SPECIES OF CAUSES. 

Since the influence of causality is exerted in very different 
manners; or, because the objects of its influence are specifi- 
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cally different, cause is divided info four distinct species, cor- 
responding lo the modes in which it produces its effect ; 
namely, the efficient cause, the final cause, the Jormal cause, 
the material cause. They ail agree in the general concept of 
causality, inasmuch as they all concur or influence in the pro- 
duction of effect; but, as said, their modes of influencing are 
specifically different. 

The general distinction between the four causes will be best 
understood by an example in which their different modes of 
effecting or influencing will lealyap[.ea e shall he efo e, 
repeat a little more explici ly a llu a on al eady en A 
man makes a statue ; ist, lei n nd ew h 1 es 

him to make the statue; i e nu ha e a / ou of 
which lo make the statue a d 1 a a a o m bl 1 Ips 
in its way to the making of the statue . it is the matetuil cause 
of the statue; 3d, there must be an agent who can make or 
produce this statue out of the matter,- this agent, or artist, is 
'Cat efficient cause; 4th, the agent musi put into that marble 
the perfect form which makes of It a statue; or, in other 
words, which determines its specific nature, as statue ; and it is 
obvious that this form influences, in its way and degree, 
towards the making of the statue; it thereby becomes the for- 
mal cause of the statue. Hence, the end intended, the agent, 
the matter, and the form, all effectually help to produce the 
statue; but as their modes of concurring in the production of 
the effect are quite different, this gives rise to a division of 
cause in genera! into the four species above named. The statue 
is made by the agent, of tlie marble, through [by means of) 
the form, for the end intended or proposed. 

The effident cause is extrinsic to the effect ; it is the first one 
that moves ^hysicallf; for the end acts only morally, and the 
matter and form are dependent on the action of the efficient 
cause for their union ; that is, for the effect. Hence, in mate- 
rial action, the efficient cause is that agent whose physical ac- 
tion begins the mutation in the object extrinsic to itself, which 
we term the effect. The subsequent union of the formal and 
material causes is dependent on this action of the efficient 
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cause ; therefore, as said, it begins the physical action, whose 
final term is the effect intended. 

Hence, in maUrial action, all four causes always unite, the 
final, efficient, formal and material. 

In the action of simple or immaterial substance, onlj' two 
causes may concur; namely, t\\s final, and ej/icie7il; but an effect 
can not be produced by one cause alone. 

The efficient cause must be either immediately, or mediately 
and virtually present to the object on which it acts, for nothing 
acts at a distance, " nihil agit in diatans." It is evident that 
an agent cannot act where it is not, any more than it can act 
when it is not; for in either case it is really non-existent in 
respect to that object as a term of action. Hence, since nothing 
can act when and where it absolutely is not, a cause must be 
either immediately or mediately and virtually present both in 
time and place to the object on which it efficiently acts.* 

Substantial matter andfiirtii cannot really compose tlie effect 
of man's spiritual or intellectual action; i. e., the mind cannot 
Jier se, by its own physical action, transform material substance- 
Judgment and reasoning have for the object of their action 
truth, which by analogy is called matter, and the understand- 
ing attributes to it logical form by action which is analogous to 
that by which an agent produces effects upon substantial sub- 
ject matter. 

A created agent cannot producet new being, or cause a real 

•"MoCiimetmovens enutalinol." That whlclirooTea, and the ngent moving 
it, ore, asEucii, aimliltiuicous. . 

•'AgenaetpMituseiiut Immwliafi, I. e., iramedintiona vel euppositl velTtr- 
tutis." Tliab irliicli nets, niul rhnt whloli reoeives tlie action, astimmeiiate, 
ei tiler aubstnotLiU^ or vU'tniiliy. 

|"DouE Boloaoaaaat gradiun eisaendii q.u[a pvimne oiunluiD eO^lUB eatesaa 
qnod sapponitur a ciEtei'b Imiquum AiQdamentnm : sedDens aoiiis producit else; 
ecu Hind ease gnod diffii^nm «el per nmnes omnlno perf^tlonea delict procedere 
al) iiitiori principio qnnm OTeBtura. Agene pnrtlcubne t^tt toe es non hoc, sed 
non rucit t<\t iv non-en/e." (Dlv. Tliom., SnrQm, 1 p., qn. ItK, act. 0.) God 
nioiic u:niaea n decree of being ; toy the ilrst of ail effcBts la being, wliloli is pre- 
Biippnaed na tiiulbundntionofailciae; Ooil alone prodncea Ijeing; or, that being 
which is diffliscd fhi'on^ont ail perfections niiBlerec, muat prooeid ttom a 
higher principle ihnn n oi'entnre. A dependent ugeiit can make this oul of non 
this; (01- Imnsfarm one thing into another) ; bnt it cannot prodnce being from 
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grade or degree of essence ; for this is, in its strict sense, crea- 
iion, which is pm-e ffficiency, or the action of the first cause, i. 
e., God. Stcond causes, i. e., created causes, being dependent, 
are notpurely efficient; they can only change or transform sub- 
ject matter; in otlier words, tbey require an object which 
actually determines and specifies their acts or efficiency. 

The various manners in which the efficient cause acts will 
be readily and clearly understood if they be contrasted ; for 
this purpose consider the following opposite modes in which it 
may operate: izl, as principal, and as w/j/ww/^nSt/ cause, which 
acts in virtue of its principal; 2d, as necessary and Jree ; 3d, 
physical snA moral; 4th, remote a.r\A proximate; 5tb, total and 
partial; 6th, adequate and inadequate; 7th, ^rst* and second; 
8th, univocal; i, e., whose effect is of its own species, as father 
and son; equivocal, i, e., whose effect differs from it in species, 
as architect zxiA Wie house -vc^AcXi he builds; qi\i, causn per se, 
i. e., which directly, and of its own real action, produces its 
effect; v. g., "a vocalist sings;" "a penman writes;" accidental 
cause, or cause per accidens; as when a vocalist paints; he 
does not directly as vocalist paint, for vocalist is only accidental 
to one ss painting, and has no influence at all on tlie effect. 

The cause per se,\ which really influences in the production 
of an effect is one; but the cause per accidens or accidental cause, 
which does not really influence the effect, is said to be infinite; 
the meaning of which will be readily understood by an example 
of it : if otie should go from home for the purpose of buying 
something in the market, and on his way be attacked by robbers, 
his intention of buying co\A& not be considered as the one, cause 
per se^ of \\\% falling into the hands of robbers; for, any number 

• " CaiiBaprtmo, qiuB nulli sHlwrdinatur; secunda, qiiKprimjBBHljoiclin.itHv, " 
The ^il cHlse is saliordinnte to no ciuse; d second eaase is subordinate to the 

t " Canss]ier9Sest«iui, etpro^rle dicL-vcoiiM,' cniia.ijier ateidena aec eatnna, 
s«d fiySii'", fled neo proprie tlfotn catisa, seAseca^-amqaid, eeu per aecidem i 

tnm." (Phllos, passim.) The oanse per se Is tme, and is vraperls ^aimvA, t, 
eniifie; the cause per accidens is not one, hut iitjtnite, nor is It properly cjL]ted a 
raaje, but Ls snch only uudcr some respeot, or by aoeident ; It ia not properly 
letmed a omisi;, lor the occiden/nl yftc/ has not any osislence properly so-called. 
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of reasons could have induced him to go to the market at that 
time ; \. e., the cause pir accidms of his being then attacked 
by robbers is not limited to this or that motive for his going 
from home. 

It is in this sense that an occasion is sometimes rightly called 
an accidental cause,* But it not unfrequently happens that an 
occasion or opportunity approaches more nearly to the nature 
of a cause per ss, yet, however, without actually becoming a 
complete cause ; in this case it is said to he an imperfect cause, 
since it induces, or persuades to action ; but it is not a perfect 
cause, for it does not produce the effect. (D. Th., 2. 2., qu. 
43, a. I, ad. 3.) 

The only reason why cause per accidens is denominated 
cause at all is that, whenever it occurs, it is in such case always 
conjoined with the thing which is really z.\tA property the cause, 
and is then not separable from it. But neither the cause per 
aceidens, as suck, nor the effect per accidens, as such, has any 
real entity ;\ it is more correctly a certain respect only, of that 
which has reality and is a cause properly so-called. 

The final cause, or end intended,^ which is objective good, ap- 
prehended as such, acts first as a cause on the will, or rational 
appetite ; for tlie end is an object of appetition, on account of 
its goodness, or it is a good which is desired and sought for, 
when it becomes an object of cognition, § The end intended 
for irrational or necessary agents, must be referred to the author 

* ' * Oinne quod est per se, habet caiisam ; qnod aiil«m est per ascideita, nou 
hobec oausom, qviiii non est vev« ens, ouvn non sit Tere unum. JHium enim 
CHuanm habet, similiter et mnsicum; allmm nHHicumnOD hnlieC caitsam, qnianoa 
eatvereens, Deque vere utium." (Dlv. Thorn., I p., qu. 115, art. e.) IVhat- 
ever tuuly is, has a cause; what is, onlf as orcfdentoi, hoa do cause, i<fc It Is not 
truly trfnj/, siuoe it is not tniiy ime. While, has a onuse, aaimnsic baa a cause; 
but white matic has no cause, Cir it is neither trnly beiitg, nor truly one. 

+ "Efl"ectne per aocldena proprienoii jjeneroWur, rKaorTumpwitar, neo8Kn( 
simpliciter, Bed sscundHm BUM. " Effects per aeefdcns, are Dot, properly apenk- 
ii^, produced, nor dtstrosed, nor do ihey simply enitt, but only nudec a (Mrtain 

t "Finis eat poliasimum in uuoquoqoe ; I. e., fluls eat Id quod principaliter 
InteDditur in uuoquoque." The enrf ia chief in every thing; I. e., the end is 
whtit Is principally intended in every thing. 

5 "Nihil volitiun nisi prfflcognitnm." Nothlnsis wished, nultss first known. 
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of their iialure, by whora ii is determined for them. The end 
or tlie final muse is the first of the four to act, and it causes 
the others to concur and to execute, tlie e'^cient cause being 
the second to operate. The end is tlie Jirst* in the intention; 
but it is the last in the execution ; i. e., it is the effect intended, 
and the efiect intended is the end which is last attained, and 
ill which ali rest. 

The end, when considered as to the different relations it may 
have to the intention, is proximate or remote; mediate or imme- 
diate; and ultimate or fwt ultimate. These opposite relations 
will be easily understood, if it be borne in mind, that an end 
may be desired either for its own sake; or, on aceount {//some- 
thing else, that is desired; in the first case, it is strictly and 
properly an end; in the second, it is really a ?nea7is to an end. 

As the will by its own spontaneous natural action can wish 
good ooly, since good, as such, is its essential object ; it is not 
free to wish evil, as such; or, in other words, by its nature it is 
necessarily determined to desire good; and, as regards the de- 
sire of this good ill gemral, it is not free, but obeys the neces- 
sary law of its nature.t Hence, it is evident that this good as 
absolute, or good iit general, is strictly an ultimate end, which is 
presupposed to all other ends, which can be intended or 
desired by the will. These truths being understood, it will be 
easy to perceive the consequent truth, that there can be no 
choice or election as to this ultimate end, since the will is pre- 
deterniiued to it by the necessary law of its nature as a power 
of appetitioJi. Tlje will is physically unable to love evil for 
itself or as evil; it can love evil only when apprehended and 
presented to it, as good, under some respect. In respect to this 
ultimate end, all other ends are mediate, or have the nature of 
means in reference to it. In regard to certain intermediate ends, 
the will can deliberate, suspend or change. Hence, man's 
responsibility for his actions depends upon the use he makes 

■"PriniuiDiiiine™tiane, eBtuUimiirainexeEiitione," WSat ia fli-at in Uia 
tnteiiUoJi, La luist, lu the execalion. 
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of Ills power freely to choose the means of good ; and he 
becomes morj.lly gooil, or bad, accordirg as there is, or is 
not, real rectitude in his intention as regards those means 
which he employs for the attainment of this good. Hence, 
tlie obligation arises also for him to know what is good, and 
what is evil, in all the objects thus subject to election or 
choice. 

Distinguish between the end of the act or work, and the end 
intended, or the good to be gained by the work. 

Distinguish, also, between the end which necessitates action 
in the will, and the end which it can freely elect or choose. It 
is good which causes, as an end ; but its apprehensioJi is an in- 
dispe usable condition,'' 



ARTICLE III. 

jse; formal cause. 
As the terms, matter and form, material cause and formal 
cause, are much used in philosophy, law and ethics, for the 
most subtle, as well as for tlie most important distinctions, it 
is necessary that they should be clearly understood. For this 
object, it is deemed useful briefly to state in this place the 
philosophical theory that gives origin and meaning to these 

According to the Aristotelian or feripatetic philosophy, which 
has had much to do in moulding both the thouglit and the 
higher language of all civilized nations, material substance, of 
which the earth is made, consists essentially of two principles, 
matter and form. Matter, without the form, could have no 
determinate existence at all; it would be a me^re potentiality 
for actual existence ; but could not, as such, really exist. The 
form, which is the principle of activity, and of all specific 
nature or esseiue, unites by composition with matter, and actu- 
ates it into real existence ; and, at the same time, gives to it 

U the ol>jeu[ Df ii|>uetilioa. 
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its dekrmineii awd specific essence; i. e., makes, by union with 
it, material substance* 

At the beginning of the world matter and /arm were con- 
created; i. e., passed from their causes into existence at the 
same time. Taken separately, they are both incomplete being; 
they are for each other, and, when they have the essential 
conditions for actual existence, they necessarily unite; and, 
being united, they remain in union, unless separated by force. 
Some forms are more deeply radicated in matter than others 

Matter, as such, therefore, has no species; it is the _^r;« 
that determines species, and constitutes it such. Hence, since 
there exist many species of inaterial snbstance, there must be 
many species oi forms, that are actually existing. To under- 
stand this, it must be observed that, when the world was first 
created, material substance was diversified With many species 
or forms, and made to possess within itself at the same time 
many other lorras potmtiaUy,\ which may be educed from It by 
a competent efficient cause. 

Matter, therefore, is the subject in which are contained poten- 
tially X like an effect is precontained in its actually existing cause, 
many substantial forms, which may be educed from it by an 
efficient cause J and these forms that are educed from the mat- 
ter, where they Gxxstsd pate ntially, take the place of, or displace 
actual forms; which actual forms are not thereby simply anni- 
hilated, but are re-immersed in the matter, or they revert to the 
state of potential being, in matter. 

The vital principle in organic beings, is a substantial form ; 
V. g., the vegetative principle in plants, the brute soul, anima 

* ' ' Mnterlo, qoatenus est p 
rebns." (Siiarra Metjiph.) 



I ' ' Sme inpalenlia, hlo non eat ea inernjJOWifiHitos, qns est polsalia opjecHva ; 
sed ease in potentift InvolTit labjeelum aUqiioil reals, cujiis 9iau ves sit coiilentn, 
quasdleitiirMteinpofenMri." To exist polsnHaOy. [3 not thiit mere possiliUity, 
which ia only obJecliire, (exists only in the oonocyt of it) ; but to be puctutiall j, 
InvolTes ft reai Juyee*, in which it 13 actually ooataiued. 
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belluina in brutes, or animals of every species, man excepted, 
are subslantial forms educed from itiafterj as also the principle 
that gives to crjstals theic specific nature, is substantial form. 
They return to matter, or are re-immersed in it, when dissolu- 
tion, or death takes place. This eduction of new forms from 
matter, and the re-imraersion of old ones into it, always sup- 
pose the agency of an efficient cause. 

Since the operations of the brute soul, anima belluina, are 
purely organic^ brute actions do not transcend the power of 
purely matenal substance ; and, therefore, they are entirely 
from matter, and wholly ^fer matter; aiid hence, brute souls 
cannot exist separate from matter. But the actions of intel- 
ligence and volition in the human soul, are from a principle 
that is not organic; they are inorganic or entirely super-sensible'^ 
in their species, or transcend the powers of material nature; and, 
therefore, the substance that possesses intellect and will, is 
essentially and specificariy ifnmaterial. Hence, though the 
human soul does inform or actuate matter by entering into 
composition with it, yet it is not educed frojii matter, and 
at death by dissolution, it is not re-immersed into matter ; but 
it is a substantial form that can and does exist separate from 
matter, or, then exists /c/- wy or, to use the term by which this 
mode of existing is expressed, it subsists ; it is not said, how- 
ever, in that state of existence, to be a person, because it does 
not completely subsist, being by its nature ordained to union 
with the body. 

The human soul is by its nature fitted and ordained to unite 
in composition with matter; but yet it does not, like inferior 
substantial forms, completely depend for its existence on matter. 

It follows, therefore, that there zx^ forms whicJi are complete, 

• "IJatiiramiliisou]u3qnerel ex e]ua opernlions ostondiiur. " (Phil, pnssiin.) 
The nnture of a tblng is known by it3 action. 

t" Anima hiimana non est tbvmn In mdtfvia Immersa, vel n!) ea tolaHtcr 
comftetKota., propler saam [wrfecdonem. Itleo nihil prahibvt aliigmim rjua 
virlatpmnon esse oorpoi-le ootiim." (Dlv. Thorn., 1 port, qu. 70, art 1, oil. 4.) 
Tiie humnn smil is not n form that is unmersetl in matter, or that is totally coot- 
jn-eAcnrJcd by it, on nramnnt of its perfection. Therefore, nothing pi'CTents 
some of Its virlne (rom being no act of thebofly! 1. e., some of Its action is not 
action of the body, or the body has no ahata in it. 
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infl stidsiif, but do not inform matter, and, therefore, have no 
relation to, or dependence on, matter; as, angels. For, if there 
are incomplete forms, a fortiori, compkte ones should actually 
exist; and there are forms that are incomplete, and yet can sub- 
sist, but they inform matter, and are by their nature or essence 
ordained for union with matter; as, the human ^oul; it can 
exist separate from matter, but its only connatural and normal 
state is that of union with matter. 

All accidetits whose presence in, or absence from, material 
substance does not ctiange the species of their subject, are 
accidental forms; as, qualily, greater or less extension, figure, 
features, etc. 

From this brief and incomplete outline of the peripatetic 
theory of material substance, it must appear evident that matter, 
as a cause,* is receptive, and passively retentive; or it sustains, 
as a subject; and ihatyiw'M.f cmises by giving determinate exist- 
ence, nature and action to the compound which it constitutes 
by union with matter; and thence it is, that all specific nature, 
and all action, are attributed to 'Cn^ form. 

Hence, the material cause, is the subject upon which the 
efficient cause acts, to produce its intended effect. 

'Ute formal cause, is that reality, of whatever kind it may be, 
which the efficient cause by its action induces, or brings into 
actual being in that subject matter. 

The change produced in the subject by the efficient cause, 
may be either substantial or accidental, i. e., the form induced, 
may be either substantial or accidental. 

By analogy, other objects, as metaphysical and logical truth, 

• " QnemadrnQdnm materia est In toto (oomiiosito) prlnoliiium paliendij Itaet 

foima agit, eea (otam uglt ut (Uod, Ibrmnut qao. I^t (oCum quod existit, eat, 
BUbslsCiC, etc. " As matter Is Uiepriualplo that receivet miiim, In Iheoomponnd; 
so, the form Is the pclnoipleof actiani or, the whole ohject, ofii, In vli'tueof 
the /r» m, mffbri nctlon in virtue of its matter j ov the whole la that wAicft acts, 
tbe Ihrm limb by which It dots; the whal8,Is what exists, s»bslets. etc. 

t " Oroii is ratio honl. pvilohri, orcllnis, perfeotlgvie a forma yenttj qnliteo Ipso 
q^nodeatiictassuhtitiuitluIIahiBcaiiuiI;! ilislconcecluiitni'." (DIv. Thoiu., ip,, 
qii. in, ait. 1.) The whole niitiire of Ihe good, heaiitifiil, oi'rtBi', perleotloii, 
eoiiice fi'om thc/oi-m; for. slucc \t la the siiljatiintial net, Iheae uve all attilljuwrt 
to it. 
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genus, species, etc., are termed mailer, and, therefore, are con- 
ceived as susceptible oiform; y. g., "ratioDai animal," may be 
regarded, as having animal as matter, and rational as form; 
since " rational " constitutes with animal as quasi ^natter, man. 
Hence, matter and form are regarded by analogy as likewise 
having causal influence in objects of the intelligible order. 

These terms, therefore, have extensive application; "hvlthe 
mode in which the matter and fomi cause, is always the same; 
i. e., by composing the effect; the form giving its denomitiaiion 
or specific name to the effect, and the matter receiving and 
sustaining the form 

An example will illustrate the analogical use of these terras : 
a man, who is iimntentionally unjust to another person, does 
material injustice, but woi/ormal injustice; for, it is the inten- 
tion, as nghl or u rong, that gives to actions their specific moral 
or /crwic/ nature. 

From the preceding observations, it is manifest that the 
definition of cause has its most proper application to the efficient 
cause. It was, perhaps, on this account that the ancient stoics 
contended that the efficient cause is the only one which is 
truly and properly a cause at all. But it is undeniable that, as 
already shown, there are more cauE.es than one, trnly distinct 
from each other, and which have, in their mode and degree, 
real influence in producing many effects. 

There cannot be an actual effect* which is produced by only 
one cause ; for there can be no efficient cause, without t^^ final 
cause; and vice versa, there can be no final cause without the 
efficient to which it is presupposed, as the first of all causes ; 
and hence, for the production of an actual effect, both must 

The cause, by its nature, is prior to its effect ;t but as to the 

• ' ' Nullns est efieclnB in rcrnm natura. qui unioam binhmi hnbet oauedm, foc- 
maliterloquendo." (Suwet Met. disp. 26, sect. S, no. 3.) There Is no effect 
Which Btrioeijf has hut one canae . 

f'CauBa est prior eftectu ptlovltatea 9M0, aeu ratioae deitendeDtiaa." The 
~ie effect, in the relnlioD of dependence. 
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relation actually existing between them, they are simultaneous; 
or they begin to exist formally as such at the same time; for, 
when the basis and term of a relation are put, it simultaneously 
relates the two to each other ; or, it arises at the same time for 
both the actual cause and its actual effect. 

Every effect has within it some degree of perfection, which 
gives to it a certain similitude to its cause ; but the resemblance 
may be only that of analogy, as when the cause is equivocal; 
V. g., the architect and the house which he builds with its 
design; the perfection which is in the /wuse, resembles the intel- 
ligent mind, by analogy only. 

The effect is either virtually or formally precontained in its 
cause ; and, therefore, it is really from the cause. In the first 
case, the cause is equivocal, i. e., of a different species from the 
effect ; in the second case, the cause is univocal,* i. e., of the 
same species as the effect. 

An effect that has the material cause, requires the three others 
also. But we may actually know one or two causes, and yet 
be ignorant of the remaining ones. Since no being can act at 
a distance, "nihil agit in distans," it is an essefiiial condition, or 
a conditio sine qua non, that the agent and object acted on, be 
either mediately or immediately connected. But, take care to 
observe that a condition, how essential soever it may be for the 
action of a cause, has not itself any real causality ; and, there- 
fore, it is an error to confound a condition with the cause that 
depends on it; or to attribute to it any real agency in produc- 
ing the effect. 

The exemplary cause, or the ideal or type in the mind, by 
which an intelligent efficient cause is directed in producing an 
effect, may be referred, under different respects, to the efficient 

• " CmiSB ujriJiOM, iBqualia eeteffeotui in essendo, noliiliorntione dependen- 
tiiO! oansa iBqHlvooa, est vel prtncJpnMs, yel insfrumenfaZts; pHnripoKi supevob 
eBeotnm Inessendo; iMfruBieBtalis auperatur ab effeotu, nisi flimiBtur nt cotiiH- 
titsiijiHnrfpaH, tune uilminfiuit per TirtUGiim [ntcriorls ordlnis." (SiiBresMet. 
Diap. 17, Hec. 2, no. 19.) The unifocal cause ia eqnal to its effect In essence, 
but move noble as regards dependence ; the equivoonl cause is either principal, 
or ftairataeiilali the principal, exceeila ita effect in essence ; the insfrumeniol Is 
inferior to its effect, nnless as preciEels dislinffaiihed tcoTa the principal, for, 
thna taken, it influences by Tlnneof an infeviot order, and is a partial oanso 
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and to the formal cause ; namely, either as perfecting the agent 
for action ; or as, in some manner, extrimically forming the 
effect,* 



ARTICLE IV. 

PERFECTION OF BEINGS; THE FIN[' 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE INFINITE 
FROM THAT OF THE FINITE. 

A thing is perfect, when nothing is wanting to complete it in 
fulfilling the proper endt of its being; due respect being liad 
as to whether that end be temporary, i. e., by way of transition 
to another ; or, fixed, and unchangeable, as a state. The per- 
fection, and Hat goodness of a thing, are really the same; yet, 
in the concept, or logically, the perfect is presupposed to the 
good ; for, in thought, we found the idea of a thing as being 
good, upon its perfection. 

Perfection is absolute or relative; absolute perfection includes 
all realities that can enter into the concept of infinite perfec- 
tion; relative perfection includes all those realities that are re- 
quired to constitute any particular species of complete finite 

Simple perfection is that, from the very concept of which 
is excluded all positive imperfection; as "justice," "intelli- 
gence," etc. The mixed perfection includes in its essential con- 
cept the idea of perfection which is mixed with imperfection; 
as, V. g., reasoning, which implies the absence of simple intel- 
ligence. Hence, reasoning is, under different respects both a 
perfection and an imperfection. ■ Reason can come to the 
evident knowledge of truth, not known as self-evident, only by 
demonstration, or by discourse of reason; simple intelligence per- 
ceives the same truth intuitively, i. e., without the less perfect 
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process of reasoning' to it ; by the simple apprehension of an 
essence it acquires a knowledge of all that can be affirmed, or 
denied, by way of real property, in respect to the object. In 
other words, simple intelligence does not know truth by com- 
position and dimsion, as reason does; or, what is the same, by 
synlkesis and analysis, tor it does notVno'^ predicate and subject 
first as separate, but sees the one in the other. Distinguish, 
therefore, between knowing a thing after another, in another, 
9.\\A/rom another; the first is common to finite intelligence and 
reason ; the second, pertains to simple intelligence ; the third, 
is the pectiliar and distinctive operation of reason. 

The finite is what has limits; the infinite, is what has no 

The infinite is either actual, or it is potential infinite. The 
actual infinite actually has all perfection without limit. This is 
possible only in one God. The infimte potentially, is actually 
finite, but can be increased without limit. The infinite actually, 
cannot be increased, and cannot be subjected to measure, or 
number. 

Finite added to finite cannot produce infinite ; and, therefore, 
the actual infinite does not ccnsist of extension or multitude. 

No finite being can be conceived so great, but that a greater 
one may be conceived as possible. 

Creation actually infinite is impossible; ist, because that 
which begins cannot become infinite; ad, because poicfttial in- 
finite cannot become actual infinite; or, neither that which 
can be finished, nor that which cannot \>s finished, can become 
infinite. 

• ' 'Ad iliscursiini iateUectnalem proprimn, et fornmleni, reqiiicltur ipod unum 
cognoscntiir «!: oliOj id est, quod ex alia prills noto devcclatiu- In cngnitionem 
alteriiia poaterlus iiotL quod «ra£ priua ignDtiim; sicqueqliod llaa prior cognLtio 
ait canaa poateriopia, slve quQd &x priori imina co^itiooe pQjriatnr oogmtLo a\)Jt^ 
rina, prmcedntqiie prior oognitio poateriorem, elnon in tempore, saltem nstnra 
et unusslltate, " (Blllnart daAngella, Tract. 3, art. S, aeut. 3.) For aiacourae 
of reason, properly and fbrmill]' anob, it ia required tluit one tliliis should be 
iuown from another; i. e., ftom one thing previously known we coma to Uia 
knowledge of another tiling fltterwiirda known, bnt which was previoiislj- un- 
known; and thna thSit a prior cognition is the causeorao after one, or that from 
another, and thnt the 
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The philosophers, who teach tliat the human mind has natu- 
rally a more or less imnudiaU intuition of God, deny the possi- 
bility of knowing the infinile through the finite. 

The chief reason a priori which they allege for this impossi- 
bility of concluding the infinite from the finite, is that " the 
conclusion cannot be greater than the premises from which it 
follows as a consequent." 

But theirproof of the hypothesis that the human mind natu- 
rally has an immediate intuition of God, seems to rest mainly 
on two erroneous arguments : ist, the misapplication of a canon 
of logic; zd, a misconception of the fact of actual experience. 
They argue, that since the idea of an infinite being cannot be 
derived a posteriori, for the conclusion cannot exceed the pre- 
mises, therefore, because as a iact, we have that notion, we 
must have it as an a priori intuition. 

But the canon of logic referred to, forbids a greater exten- 
sion as to quantity in the conclusion than was in the premises ; 
but not greater comprehension. If the prohibition held true of 
both, then there could be no reasoning at all from truth known, 
to truth unknown. Since the conclusion attributes to a subject 
a predicate which is not attributed in the premises, the subject 
of the conclusion has greater comprehension in the conclusion, 
than it had in the premises, especially when the predicate affirms 
perfection, or denies imperfection. 

Also, when we reason a posteriori, or from effect to cause, 
the eftect may have been either virtually, or formally precon- 
tained in the cause ; in the case in which we reason from an 
effect to its equivocal, or super-eminent cause, we pass from what 
is inferior in species, to what is emifienlly superior in species; v. 
g., when we reason from the house to the architect, from the 
painting to the artist, which is legitimate reasoning, we always 
conclude from an inferior to a superior species of being. 

Hence, conclusion from the finite to the infinite, as its super- 
emiiieatca.nst,givtsa.conclmiono{gKa.Kr comprehension, thoti^h 
of less logical extension, than the premises explicitly and directly 
;d, but yet, it is both consequent and legitimate illation. 
;o be assumed that no sane philosopher denies that the 
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liuraiii mmd, is ■> fict does reisoii ?/ /''// >i, or from eftert 
to ciiise b} mem:, of the real reUtion bi.tni.en cause and 
effect 

Theie is no object ol cognition vhidi the mind perceues 
with more fauht} or nlnch is more connatural to human in 
tellect, than the real relation of cause and effect LiiJences 
ot dependence lead us daily to lefer nunbeiless effrr/j to their 
causes, and this we have done from the earliest ciercise of 
reason In the same mtnner, the mind can see evidences m 
the visible world around us, of its dependent ind contingent 
existence) and, is the idei ot limitation or finiteness is most 
simple, Its object being so immediate and so obvious to the 
mind, It IS clearlj within the pou ers ot human reason, to prove 
to itself the finiteness of the visible world in the same manner 
ill which It proves any object to be limited oi finite 

Hence, the mind ol man, by its native poner of reasoning, 
and without an) intuition ot God, can argue from what it 
knows and sees lor itself "There is no tf^tZ* which is not 
produced by sufficient cause the visible n orid is an effut, and, 
therefore, the visible world is produced by -in adequate cause" 

The intellect, then, is naturally competent to perceive by 
its own light, both that the visible world \% finite, and that it is 
an effects for it is mutable, therefore, contingent, and, conse- 
quently, may lose or acquire being, which are distinctive marks 
of the finite. It may ask itself, what is a "sufficient cause" 
for such an effect. 

Reason would lead the mind to attribute to that " sufficient 
cause "t perfections pre-eminently superior to those of the 

• "Non datur effectiis sine cansn: nihil est qnod rationem BUfQcientera our 
BiCmmluibeiEt; liffio ajclomntiL una confondeiidn 9iiaC. Juxta ptlmuin, nihil efflci- 

mnm non pertiueb ad Deom, oom DsU3 non habeat cjiuaam; secuudlUD pertinet 
adDeum, cum eit ratio euffiolena out-debeat adnUtti quodDeua extsCiC," There 
ia not glren aa ellEot wichout a 03use ; there Is nethliig which luia not a enlSelent 
TBoeou why tt exists; these axioms shoold not be confoanded. By theilrat, no- 
thing ia effaoteil without a cause) by the second, nothing Is, or exists without a. 
a BOffiotentreiiaon : the flret does not apply to (Jod, sinoe God baa no osnse; the 
seoond does pertain to (lod, slacs there must be a sal&clent reason why it ought 
to be odniltted tliat Ood exists. 

t " Si objioiatuv, 'effectua ^itos, qUales euiit orenturK, nou eilgere onuaanj 
Inflnitami' idconcediturdeeanuu oituas secundai'ia, seil non de cs Lisa piimuris, 
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effect argued frum , v g j/jw/j/k to all other causes, therefore, 
CMStence a se, and tlie tnfimte pevfcctioiii of ail kinds, wliicli 
flow iogiLaiij from admitting s. first cause that is independent or 
absolute 

Tiie verj nords tnfimte, tnuneme, and ali tlie names of God 
Miiich are negative m form, indicate the nitural process by 
which the human mind forms its concept oi absolute perfec- 
tion, as expressed in the \ery structure of language; for, the 
mgafne nimes ot God, show that the positive, out of whicli 
they are foimed, wis, piesiipposed as affituun^ the finite prem- 
ises of which they e'^press the conclusion 

Suarez" observes the fact that, ' in ail things pertaining to 
God, it is more difficult to l;now the manner in which they are 
in him, than it is to know the manner in which they cannot be 
ia him; " i. e., it is easier to Isnow what God is not, than it is 
to know what he is. This is the reason why it not unfrequently 
happens that negative terms are employed to enunciate the 
divine perfections. 

The accepted significance of these negative names, shows 
also, that the concepts for which they stand, were formed in 
the mind by the removing of imperfection, and the consequent 
addition of perfection. This concept of infinite perfection in 
God, as the first cause, we actually make more and more com- 
piehensive by study, reflexion, and meditation, as we grow in 
years. 

As a matter of experience, we have not that primitive intui- 
tion of the infinite, or immediate intuition of God. 

Had the human mind naturally any such intuition of ens 
creans extstentias, as the first great thought, which is the foun- 
dation of all other thoughts, it should have, it would seem, its 
owaproper name in every language, which would be known to 

Distingulali the elfecU in visible natui'e as pmcecding/c™ secimH causes, from 
that respect of them which exacts for them, moreover, e, first iivid unprodwed 
came. Noeflfect nlisolhtely depends on a second cause, tor Uieseoohii cause ia 
itself dependent on thefli'st cause. 
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all, and understood by all; for it would necessarily and most 
distinctly be seen as constituting the basis of all human thought, 
of perception, judgment and reasoning. But, as a fact, lE has 
no sucli na»M, commonly recognized as pertaining to it, in 
languages, and it fulfills no such function in human thought ; 
on the contrary, the terms employed to enunciate it, which are 
not agreed upon, even in philosophy, offer to us an hypothesis 
which is obscure and difficult to he comprehended, because 
not only it does not declare, but it even contradicts, the facts 
of experience. 

Whatever may be the best philosophical explanation, the 
fuel of experietue is, that the progress of the mind is from the 
singular and concrete objects that through the senses detennine 
its action, to the inielligibk, expressed to it by the idea or con- 
cept; from the indeterminate idea of essence and being in general 
to the indefinitely great; and, by re?nation of all limit, and the 
addition of all positive perfection, to the infinite, or to absolute 
being, as the only sufficient cause of all else. 

Hence, to affirm that the human mind cannot natuially mfer 
the infinite from th^ finite, is not logically correct; and to affiim 
that the human mind has naturally and originally the tmmedtaie 
intuition of God, or, of absolute being, or, ens creans existenUas, 
is not true as a matter of fact. 

In the conclusion of a syllogism, the terras may have more 
comprehension, or their concepts include more essential perfec- 
tion, than they expressed in the premises. The infinite, as a 
conclusion from the finite, expresses less. logical extension, but 
more comprehension, oi perfection, than is explicitly in the prem- 
ises ; for, whether the predicate attribute something positive, 
or deny some imperfection, the conclusion is the synthesis of a 
subject and predicate not made in the premises ; and its sub- 

« " Inlcllectna Qoster; dumde potenliam a«tam redlicitur, pertinglt prlns ad 
coBiJtionem iiniverettiem et conftiaMn de rebiis quam ad pi'opvbim et apeoitilom 
vetnm oogniHonem: sed pevfeotna modus eognoacendi, uonju'IuB attlngit unir 
versaleiB quamapecialemoogmfionHn." (VidsDiv. Thorn., Ip., qu. 14, ait. 
6.) Our intellect, when It goes into aotlou, attains to a imiTeFaal and confnsed 
knowledge of things before it does to proper and 'epeoial knowledge; but the 
perfectmethod oElinoHing does not first itttivln to aiilvevsol, and thento specliil 
cognition, 
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ject is thereby increased in comprehension. The absolute 
infinite is not such by extenswn; i. e., by continuous or discrete 
or logical quantity ; but it is such by comprehension of all per^ 
feciioit. 

A desire to effect a unification of knowledge, or a coi5rdina- 
tion of all cognitions, by a simple principle, has led many to 
adopt a theory that identifies the outological and the psycho- 
hgical orders; but, as a lact, they are not identical in the 
actual nature of things ; i. e., the order of our cognitions is 
not from the first Being, to the works of that being ; but it is 
naturally just in the reverse order; that is, it proceeds from 
his works to Him. 

The argument by which the existence of absolutely perfect 
and real being, entis realissimi, is claimed to be validly deduced 
from the idea of such a being, involves a double middle term; 
V. g., "he that has a inie idea of absolutely perfect and real 
being, thereby knows that being to exist; but there is in every 
mind, which comprehends the expression, absolutely perfect and 
real being, the true idea of such a being; therefore, from the 
very idea of such a being, it follows that the mind may and 
does know it as really existing." 

The phrase, '-true idea," is here ambiguous; and, in fact, it 
has two objects in the premises ;* in the first, or in one mind, 
the idea, it must be supposed, formally connotes its object as 
actual or real; in the second, or in the other mind, it legiti- 
mately expresses only the concept of an intelligible object, in 
whicli actttal exisience is neither affirmed nor denied; i. e., it 
exists in the second mind only objectively, as it is termed; or, 
for one raind, the existence is real; in the other, it is ideal 
only ; it needs not to be said that, if the existeiue of the ob- 
ject were merely ideal in both minds, then the argument 
Vfould be simply nugatory. 

t^' Ex 1(00 {eK idea EntiB quo majua et raeliua cogilnvi neqnit) , nonsequitiir 
q^iod tiiMliKat, id quod slgnlfioatur per hoc aomen, eiseinritiim naiura, seu, 
tit diounC, exiilere jn acfif ecercifo; aed exiatere diunlnxnc in upprehmsiom inlel- 
JecfMf, seu, utdionnt, in actu tigaslo." (BUluart, 1 p., qu. 1, nvt, 1.) Prom 
tliia idea it doea not ibilow tbat the iotellect perceives ita oljject as real, or ns 
actually existioK! but It exieta onlj' la the appnhention of the intellect. <X only 
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Since tlie conclusion must follow the weaker part of the 
argument, it can affirm nothing more, in this case, than the 
concept of an intelligible object, whose objective truth, or esse 
in rerum naiura, actual being, remains to be proved. Illation 
from Hat purely ideal, as such, to the real, is not valid; if it 
were, then any absurdity could be logically demonstrated a 
priori, or from the idea of it, to be truth. 

An object in the mind is purely ideal, when the notion of it 
which the mind has is merely a concept of what is not known 
by it as real; the mind acquires this idea by simply appre- 
hending the term or terms by which the object is expressed in 
language, and its idea is, therefore, not derived from the object, 
as it is in itself realiy and extrinsically to the intellect, whetlier 
by means of evidence or testimony. 

If, in tlie syllogism given above, we suppose the idea to con- 
note the object as in actii exercito, or real in each mind, then, 
considered as reasoning, the argument is still more absurd; 
for, it is a vicious circle in which the same thing, though 
assumed to be self-evident, is proved by itself as reason, 
idem per idem, and it would be equivalent to this : " He that 
knows God to exist, knows God to exist ; but Peter knows God 
to exist, therefore, Peter knows God to exist." In fact, truth 
which is intuitively evident, neither requires nor admits proof; 
nor, therefore, can it be direcdy subject to rational discussion. 

" But," it is furdier said, "he that has the idea of absolutely 
perfect being, in which the existence, in acta exercito, actual 
existence, of such a being, is not affirmed, but it is included only, 
in acta sigtiafa, i. e., only ideally, has a false idea; and thus 
the mind would err per se." The idea in the case supposed, 
would be false hy prhation, or negatively; but it would not be 
{a\se.positively; therefore, the mind would not err perse; for, 
it would simply be ignorant of a truth which is not yet mani- 
fested to it by the evidence of that truth; this would be igno- 
rance, but not error. From this it would merely follow that 
the existence of God is not, as regards us, per se known, or 
self-evident, but requires proof. 

The old philosophers acutely and precisely enunciate the 
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distinction between that necessity of actual existence, as it is in 
absolutely perfect being, in ente realissimo, i. e,, in God ; and 
as it actually is in relation to our intellects or our cognition of it, 
in the following terms: "propositio, Deus est, per se nota est 
quoad se, sed non quoad nos; "* the proposition, God exists, is 
per se known, as regards itself, but not as regards us. 

A proposition \s per se kao-nn as regards itself, but not per se 
known as regards us, when it has no medium oi -ptooi a priori, 
nor is its truth directly and immediately evident to us on first 
apprehending tlie terms- Such proposition is also said to be 
immediate, m the sense that its predicate is immediatdy of the 
subject, or there is no medium between it and the subject, 
through which it agrees with the subject; but the predicate is 
included in the very nature of the subject, as its definition, or 
as a part of its definition. In case, however, that it is not self- 
evident to tis, or per se known as regards us, the essence or 
quiddity of the subject does not become known lo us, by the 
mere first apprehension of the terms that enunciate It; but it 
must be demonstrated tons by means something extrinsic to it, 
which is better known to us. It evidences itself, though our 
minds are not capable of immediately and directly receiving 
that evidence, but it must be conveyed to them through a 
medium which is extrinsic and a posteriori by which this evi- 
dence is, in some respect, reflected upon our minds. 

That which is per se known, as regards us, or is self-evident 

■ '* Fropositia, Hevsett^ est per se noCa qaoadae^ s^^'atmqaaaS kos: ilia pro- 
posltjo noil eat pec se nota quasi jios, in qua quiaflitos BUbJectl ex prima et ooio- 
munl apprebensione teimiuorum nobiauon innotEscil;, aed iudiget OAscvrsa at 
nobis inaoteficat, qnta tone non potest Btatim nobis innot«soere an prieilionCum 
oonTeiilat eobjenlo; atqni quidditna Dei nabbnonnoteactt nisi per dtfieiu'Eani." 
(BllluoFt 1 p, qn. 1, HrC. I; vide po^ 139.) 

^^ Cant ergo proposicio per ae nota et inuoedlitn iilem slitt, ^ubttarl mm 
potest quinmultaslptpersenata liiee, qitsnonsuntper eenotanobis. . . Sunt 
quEedmn Terltates io ae InuuedlaUei i. e., sineullo medio Int«r pnedloiitiim et 
BubJeotum, quas non nlat per allquoS medium (estvlnaeouni) int«lllgere vole- 
mns: v. g., qnantitos eat entitoa accldentolls." (SnarezMet. Diap. W, set. 3, 
no, 33.) Since u proposition lAioli is ]i«i' se known, and o proposition wlilob is 
immedA^te, are the sodue t^iog, it cannot be doubted that there are many things 
})«- «e known, us regards themselrea, but which arenotpersslinomi as regards 
uHj there are certain trutlis which are Immediate in themselvea, 1. e., without 
any medium between the subject and the predicate, which we are not able to 
underetaud unless through some medium i v. g., qitEiatitj is luiciiiental entity. 
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to us, is seen and assented to by our minds, on first appre- 
hending the terms, and without any reasoning, whether ra/zTf^V 
or a posteriori; v. g., "A whole is greiter than its part " But 
while the proposition whiL.h is pet st kno vn -is re^-irds itself 
but not as regards us, possesses in itself the most perfect of 
ail objective euidence, and tiie most absolutely nece&sai) truth 
in itself; yet, our imperfect intellects do not attain to it tmme 
diately, but do so only by reflex hiouleif^e from other things 
which are connected with it loi,i allv Of this kind is the pro 
position, "God exists;" and of ths kind ilso are many of 
the highest and most universal truths is rem-irked m respect 
to the proper object of wisdom or ph losophy on page 139 

Hence, to sum up what was said in regard to the argument 
by which the existence ot God is da med to be proved from 
the mere idea of absolutely peiiect being eiUu realtssimi 
either this idea connotes its object as actuallj e\iiting ; i acta 
exerciio, or it does not ; if it does the argument in proof ot it 
is useless, and is nothini, more than a vicious circle If the 
idea does not thus connote the object in loth mmds then 
either it thus connotes the object in neither or in one mmd 
only; in the first case, the argument is si nply nugatory m 
the second, it is merely an equivocation as is everj argument 
whicii concludes from the ideal as such to the real 

The existence of absolute!) perfci.1 bein% or of the infitnte 
must be learned otherwise thin from the mere idea ot it 
or by the equally preposterous arg iment trom the possibility 
of such a being; and, in fact, it is stnctly demonstrable only a 
posteriori, or by reasoning from effect to cause.* The existence 
oia!a%<si\xX€iY perfect,necessary ax infinite beingjCZXinaWs^Atxtvan- 
siis.ttd a priori; for, there is no principle /wr to such being 
from which it comes, it being the first of all principles. 

All the demonstrative proofs of God's existence by natural 
reason are a posteriori-^ and they are all reducible to the argu- 

■"Deuin esse est demonBtrabile non BprtOri, seayer caiisaa, sed ^posteriori 
seu per eXectus ; prima demoiiatraClo dlcltiir 'propter ipAii seoundit, iiiaaialTatia 
gjtiffl. fPhilos. pasaJm.) The esistence of God is not demonstrable a yrfori, or 

ptapter quid) tha scoon " " 
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ment for the necessity of a first and ifidependent cause. The 
proof derived from motion, the argument for the necessity of 
unpraduced being, for absolute being, etc., are, in reaUty, but dif- 
ferent modes of showing the necessity of a firsl came that ex- 
ists a se. 



i T I C L E V. 



A thing is absolutely necessary,* whose non-existence is in- 
trinsically impossible ; a thing is contingent, whose non-exist- 
ence is possible. 

God alone is absolutely necessary, in the strictest sense of 
the words; all other necessary being or truth, the eternal 
essences of things, metaphysical tmth, as, v. g., "a part is 
less than the whole," etc., must be conceived as, in some 
manner, deriving their necessity, or depending for it on a 
presupposed Being whose necessity is stilt niore strictly abso- 
lute, as it is under all respects underived and independent ; 
and, therefore, thdr necessity, immutability, etc., are less 
strictly absolute. Tne necessity which is predicated of them 
is by some appropriately styled, metaphysical necessity. 

Hence, metaphysical necessity belongs to objects, which, in 
their very nature, could not be otherwise than they are; v, g., 
the triangle; the circle; or necessary truths in general. It is an- 
tecedently and absolutely required that, if they really exist, they 
be conformable to thdr essential concept; but their actual ex- 
istence as real things, "in rerum natura," is eontingefii; i. e., 
depends on a free cause. 

Physical necessity, is that which is eanseqtient upon physical 
law ; and is, therefore, contingent also, in some respect ; v. g., 
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s physkally necessary that fire burn, that the sun rise to- 
', if the stability of their physical laws be not suspended 
by Divine intervention. \X, & a physical fact 'Oa^t'Ca.^ sun rose 
yesterday morning ; and, as it now has consequent necessity, and 
is no longer actually contingent being, the truth of that fact 
is really metaphysical, under this respect of it. 

Absolutely necessary being, can neither have a beginning nor 
an end. For, what begins to exist, depends upon some condi- 
tion for its existence; and, therefore, its being was not abso- 
lutely necessary; and also, if it cease to exist, its being is not 
absolutely necessary either; for, what comes to an end, could 
have only conditional or dependent being. Hence, being that 
is absolutely necessary, cannot be conceived as actually in a. 
state of possibility, and it is, ttierefore, eternal. But all contin- 
gent being was in a state of possibility before it began to exist. 

Necessity is either antecedent or consequent; v. g., it is antece- 
dent necessity for every circle to be round ; every rectilinear tri- 
angle to have three angles, whose sum is equal to the sum of 
two right angles ; it is consequent necessity that the sun rose this 
morning, and, under another respect, it is also necessary that 
it will rise to-morrow; the necessity, in the latter case, is conse- 
quent upon the hypotJiesis that the law of the world's motion 
will not be changed before that time. The circle and triangle 
are contingent, in respect to their actually existing, as real 
beings. 

No contingent being can exist, unless t«-ottght into existence 
by some cause, i. e., some being distinct from itself. The effi- 
cient cause oi its beginning to exist, must be extrinsic to itself; 
for, if the sufficient reason of its existence were within itself, 
or intrinsic to it, then its existence would not be contingent, but 
absolutely necessary ; or, in other words, the supposition can be 
made only of unproduced hem%. 

A thing may hQ produced in two ways : ist, by creation from 
nothing;* 2d, by being formed or made out of something else. 

■ " CreaCio est rei productio CH nihElo »m', el aubjecli," Ci'eRtion ia the iivo- 
diiotion of n tiiiug ftora uotliing abaoiotelyj i. e. , fi'om noUilog that 19 iiresujh- 
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A being is made or produced out of something else, when 
it is made by the efficient causcj out of some subject matter 
which is extrinsic to the cause; v, g., an oak produces another 
oak; an architect builds a house, etc. 

A being may be destroyed also, in two ways : ist, by anniM- 
latiojt or absolute reduction to nothing; and 2d, by dissolution 
into the elements out of which it is made, by which the whole, 
as such, perishes. 

Simple substance, cr a being that does not consist of parts, 
and that exists per se, i. e., alone, or not as in/ieri'ig, cannot 
be produced out of pre-existing substance. For, by reason 
of its simple essence, it cannot be formed out of pre-existing 
parts, since parts are incompatible with its simple nature ; it 
cannot be produced from material substance ; for that would 
not be its production, since its exisfeme per se in that substance 
must be presupposed to its eduction from it; and in which, not 
being an accident, it did not inhere; and on which, not being 
a constituent part, it did not depend for being. Finally, it can- 
not be educed from another dmpk substance; for since a simple 
substance is not compounded, it cannot separate a substantial 
pari from itself Hence, simple substance that exists perse, 
can begin to exist only by creation from nothing. 

Order* is a perfection, by which multitude is reduced to 
complete unity; it so disposes of its like and unlike constit- 
uents, that each has its appropriate place in respect both to 
the parts and to the whole. Wlien the proportion of relations, 
on which order is founded, is perfect, according to the specific 
nature of the object thereby formed; then that object is, under 
different respects, perfect, good, or beautiful in its own species. 

Order is referable to the relations of time, place, material 
substance; to things moral, social, and intelligible; and, in 
general, to any object in which we conceive relations of parts 
among themselves, and to the whole. 

■ " Ordo pBrlnni dtspariurnqne, sua culqiie Inca Ivlbiiens diapoaiUo." (9. 
Ai^ust.) Order is the dispoaition of like and unlike tliinga, giving to each ita 
proper plnce. 

"Compositio rermn aptla et detcrmtnatla locU." (Cloero.) Order is the 
srrangemeat of Hilnga is ^t and determinate placea. 
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Any order in action, proves the author of it to be intelligent; 
because the intention and production of it require the exercise 
ot judgment. By the order in men's actions and conversation 
we perceive daily the evidences of judgment exercised by 
them ; of ends deliberately intended, and of means compared, 
selected, and coordinated for their accomplishment. 

To intend, is. properly an act of the will; it is an efficacious 
desire of an end, which is, therefore, formally sought for by 
appropriate means ; or, it is an act by which the mind tends 
to an end wished for. The selection and arrangement of the 
reieans to that end, require practical judgment. 

The ape can warm himself at the fire which is made for 
him ; the dog can mount upon the chair that is already near 
the window, and thence jump to the window ; but neither can 
the one select means to keep the fire alive; nor can t)ic other 
combine separated and absent objects, so as to put thera in the 
relation to each other of stiles ; for both acts would require a 
comparison of abstract and concrete relations; i. e., judgment. 
Instinct deals with certain actually established and contreie 
relations of things, and when those relations cease to exist, or 
are essentially changed, it is powerless to devise entirely differ- 
ent means from its determined ones, or to combine and employ 
a new species of means. 

To select and combine means, to establish new relations, to 
devise means to an end which were not employed before, are 
acts of judgment that are proper only to rational natures. 
Hence, order or design gives complete evidence that its proper 
cause was an intelligent agent. 

There is order also in the works of the beaver, the bee, etc.; 
but they give no evidence whatever of intendifig it,. which is an 
act of intelligence ; or that they exercise judgment in the selec- 
tion and use of the means. 

Cognition which is purely of sense, or organic, and limited 
to singular objects, and concrete relations ; action, which, in 
respect to the production of order, as such, is merely mechan- 
ical; fully explain their causality, and are all that can be attri- 
buted to them as agents. The intelligence and judgment, 
15 
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cJearly discernible in their work, we must refer, through the 
law of their nature, to the author of that nature. They can 
accomplish an end deicrmimd for ihem, by deUrmined means;" 
but they cannot substitute meana of different species ; or, as- 
their action is determined to one iking by natural iaw, they can- 
not select another end, or other means, equally good, or better, 
but must, circumstances being the same, always do the same 
thing, in the same specific manner and degree, and by the same 
means; for they can know only the shigidar, and can appre- 
hend and retain only concrete relations; they are not capable 
of transmitting improvement as a species, are not perfectible, 
either in their knowledge, or their mode of action. 

" Deierminatum\ ad unum" means limited or determined to 
one mode of acting, without any real choice or rational empire 
over the agent's own action ; when the object is actually pre- 
sented, it cannot remain realty indifferent as to action or non- 
action, or be free to choose the object, or choose the contrary, 
but is necessitated by the object to do what it does. 

There is, indeed, order in the action of all natural agents; 

tiaual oognlClou and appetite, arn unlimibed; but lUiitter Is deCei'raiiiRd to one 
thing; lie capacity to recctvn and ooutaiu, \% deCerminuli: aud limited; of such 
isthebrateBoul, wtiloh la mnJcrfiii. 

t ' ' IfHtara dctermitinta est od annia ; scd Folnntas se habet ad opposica. 
Voluntas dlTldtnu' ooatra naturom, Bicut una causa aoati'a uliam, qiuedam euiia 
aimt naturalllpr, qUBBdnm TOlnutmle, Est autem alius modus causandl proprins 
voluiitatt qiiic est domina sul actus, prieter modum qnl couTeatt nature, quu 
at Sslsmrinola ai unofli. Semper natnue reapoadet Bnam, pi-oportlonatiun 
saturie: Dalnrse enim In geneis respoudel aliquldunum ingentre, iitnaturie fn 
Bpecia iiDoeptBreBpondetuiium In specie; naluriB aotem individnata! respondet 
allguid uDum lodiTldimie. Eonun igitui' voloutas pcluolpliun eBt, quie poBSUiLC 
sic, Tel nliter esse. JJorura a«tem qnie non possnnt nisi sic ease, prlnoipiuia 
uatura est." (Dlv. Tb., 1 p., qu. 12, a. 1, et I, 2 p., qu. 10, a. I, ad. 8.) 
Kiitui'e Es determined to one thing; the nil! is oapntile of oppositeB. The will is 
Che opposite of nature, as one oattss Is Ihn opposite of luiothei;, Hir, Borne things 
are u;^nral, somu things ore voluntury. There la also one mode ofoaualug, 
proper to tho will as supreme over its aot; a different one agi-eea with nature 
whloh is dslertk\i&ei, toanxOa-R^. There Id always one olijeot ooi'respondlug to 
Biiture, proportioned to nature: l» nature in general, eorreapoQda some one 
thing in general; to nature taken as a species, answerB a speoies of olject; to 
indlviftnni natuie, oorvesponds an IndlvldoHl thing. The iirtK, therefore, is the 
prlaoipleof those things that can ha either one way, or another; Iiolnre is the 
principle of tliose things that oan iio only one wiiy. 
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the intention of it, however, is not referable to them, but to an 
intelhgent cause which is above them, and anterior to tliera* 
Order and unity, attained by appropriate means, are mauiiest 
in the crystal, the mineral, the vegetable, the brute animal, in 
all objects around us; but the true cause and design of it, we 
cannot ascribe to those objects. For order, as such, can be 
intended axxA formally effected arA<j by an intelligent cause; aad 
the concurrence of irrational agents in producing it, is only 
instrumental and mechanical. 

Hence, none but- an inteiligent cause can per se produce 
order; for order essentially implies judgment; man, b)' the 
exercise of reason, produces order in thought, word, and 
work ; but the order that is in his physical nature as a sub- 
stance, is from God; "Oido rectse rationis est ab homine, 
ordo naturae est a Deo." 

To investigate this order with the design which it evinces, 
a:s manifested in the works of creation, in the means appor- 
tioned and directed to ends whieh are discernible in all of 
them, constitutes what is termed the study oi final causes. As 
before remarked, the final cause is the highest and the most 
noble of the causes ; for, it bespeaks the intelligent principle 
that gives motion, direction and efficacy to all the other causes, 
sitice they are subordinate and subject to it, and are, there- 
fore, dependent on it in operating. Hence, its objects fur- 
nish the mind congenial and elevated knowledge, since they 
acquaint it with the ends for which the different works of cre- 
ation are destined, as shown by their action; and, by conse- 
quence, no study depending on the mere light of reason, can. 
give «s more perfect views of the author of their existence. 

When Bacon and others say that the study oi final causes, 
according to the manner in which they are discernible in the 
nature of things around us, is arrogant, and tends to atheism, 
their fear and warning come, perhaps, from misguided n 

■ " Ovia fliglt Inpmn ex r)u(id]tm arbltvia quo exist.lmat eum slbi noxliir 
hoo Judicium non est svIjI liberum aed a natara inditiim. " (Div. lliom. 
qn. 63, art. S.) 'Hie Eheep flws from tilt wolf by a oevfuln choice In wl 
esteems the wolf hurtful; but this judgment is not ftee, but la ImiilitBted li 
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to God ; " jemulationem Dei habent, sed non secundum scien- 
tiam."* All things are parts of the volume which creation 
forms, and it is open before us that we may read, and learn to 
know the existence and the perfections of its Author, as shown 
in his works. As the bees of Mount Hybla sip honey from 
the very flowers that give to reptiles deadly venom, so, that 
which teaches wisdom to the well meaning, may be turned to 
evil aims by the ill-disposed. 

In the operations of natural law, there is never mere acci- 
dent, or purely fortuitous event; for, irrational agents have no 
action except in obedience to the law of their nature, imposed 
on them by the author of their being. Their action, though 
various, is orderly; their mechanism, though complex, has 
unity, and nature never fails either in the coordination of her 
means or in the attainment of her ends; "natura nunquam 
deficit in necessariis." Hence, such study of the creatures 
around us not only tends to knowledge that is true, and high, 
and wise, but at the same time gives us conclusions that are 
infallibly certain. 
• " They liave a zeal of Giod, but not according tK) kaowledge," (Rom. x.) 



END OF ONTOLOGY, OR GENERAL METAPHYSICS. 
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